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PART I. 


HERE are many excellent people who 
think that all advice about composi- 
tion is useless, that a man has only to 

know his subject thoroughly and the ex- 
pression will come of itself. 

An English Dissenting minister recently 
hit upon a very simple way of making a 
book. He wrote letters to some hundreds of 
English authors more or less recognized as 
competent practitioners of their art, saying 
that he had undertaken to give a series of 
lectures on composition to young men, and 
that he would be glad to have a few words of 
advice. Writers iF. as a rule a generous race 
and not unsusceptible of flattery, and so 
many of the eminent men answered the ap- 
peal of the ingenious applicant that he was 
able to make a very interesting book out of 
their replies. The remarkable thing was that 
many of them, even some of the most emi- 
nent, seemed to hold that the less people 
thought about the style of their writing the 
better they were likely to write. 

There isa certain amount of truth in this; 
how much, I hope to make clearer before I 
have done. But there is also a large amount 
of error, a certain amount of absurdity, and 
perhaps not a little affectation and pretense. 
The successful practice of all arts must de- 
pend largely upon natural gifts. In writing, 
as in other arts, rules do not carry the prac- 
titioner far; rules must always be for the 
most part negative, and a man may have the 
completest knowledge how not to write and 
B-Feb, 


yet dip his pen and cudgel his brains in vain. 
None the less it is absurd to suppose that in 
writing, which is one of the most difficult of 
arts, a man has nothing to learn, nothing to 
gain by study, that he has only to know his 
subject and the words will come of them- 
selves in the best possible choice and order to 
enlighten, impress, and persuade. 

The obvious* truth is that a man who 
writes well must learn to do so by example, 
if not by precept. In any language that has 
been used for centuries as a literary instru- 
ment, the beginner cannot begin as if he 
were the first in the field. Whatever he 
proposes to write, be it essay or sermon or 
leading article, history or fiction, there are 
hundreds of things of the same kind in ex- 
istence, some of which he must have read 
and cannot help taking more or less as pat- 
terns or models. The various forms or plans 
of composition of every kind have been 
graduaily developed by the practice of suc- 
cessive generations. If a man writes effect- 
ively without giving a thought to the man- 
ner of his compositicn, it must be because 
he has chanced upon good models, and not 
merely because he knows his subject well or 
feels it deeply and has a natural gift for ex- 
pression. Hecan spare himself the trouble 





*In the way. ‘‘ Obvious truth,”’ truth that stands in the 
way, plain to be seen or understood. 03é, before, in front 
of, and via, way. There is a comparison implied in the 
use of the term which, filled out, would be, that the word 
which it describes is as plain to the understanding as any 
person or object that one meets before him in the way, is 
tothe sight. Syn.: manifest, evident. 
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of thinking because his predecessors have 
thought for him; he is rich as being the 
possessor of inherited wealth. 

Yes ; but example and precept are different 
things. Everybody would admit that some- 
thing is to be learned by the study of the 
masters in writing, as in other arts. The 
question is whether any general rules or 
principles can be laid down which may help 
the beginner in composition. When good 
examples abound, is it not enough to leave 
him to their influence? Is any thing to be 
gained by considering the principles of effect- 
ive writing? Does the beginner not learn 
them best insensibly from studying the prac- 
tice of effective writers ? 

I take it that the main use of rhetorical 
principles—if the word rhetoric* may be ap- 
plied to the art of composition—is to quicken 
the beginner’s natural judgment in his study 
of examples. He is placed in the midst of a 
host of writers, good and bad. The most 
effective writers naturally influence him 
most. He might learn from them as much 
as he wants of the art of composition with- 
out any guidance. He imitates what he ad- 
mires, irrespective of all guidance. All of 
us acquire in this way the greater part of 
what skill we have. But while every great 
writer has his own inimitable charm, all 
effective writing is so in virtue of its compli- 
ance with certain general conditions. These 
general conditions the student may learn in- 
sensibly, butthe most rudimentary of them 
admit of being stated, and the statement 
may stimulate and guide the student’s own 
powers of observation and execution. 

I have undertaken to give some hints to 
the beginner in composition, but, speaking 
candidly,t+ I believe it is easy to exaggerate 
the use of rhetorical principles. The author 





* The Greek verb, I speak, is evo or erveo ; from this came 
the word rvefor, a speaker, or—as modified in English—an 
orator. From the noun was formed the adjective reforikos ; 
and the artof oratory was called reforike. The Latins 
modified the words intorhetor, and rhetorica, whence our 
word rh-toric. With us, in some way, its first meaning 
has come to be, the art of composition. 


¢If we place side by side the two words candid and 
candidate the impression of similarity in form will not be 
strongerthan that of dissimilarity in meaning in the 
common use of the words—a candid candidate being 
looked upon as somethingofan anomaly. And yet the 
two words are the noun and adjective from the same root. 
The Latin candidus means white. ‘‘In Rome the aspi- 
rant toa public office had to wear a white robe, hence he 
was ca!led candidatus, dressed in white. The robe was 
then symbolical of the stainless life required of the 
aspirant.” 


of Hudibras* probably erred on the other side 
when he said that 

All a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 


This is true only when rhetoric becomes too 
minute and loses sight of practice in the 
mazes of fine distinctions and subdivisions. 
Still we must bear in mind that the writer’s 
power is a growth from within, and that ad- 
vice from without must always be preventive 
rather than impulsive. The writer acquires 
his vocabulary, his habits of arrangement, 
his turns of phrase and sentence, by a slow 
and gradual process day after day as he reads 
and feels and thinks. His habits of ex- 
pression are interwoven with his habits of 
feeling and thinking ; where the thoughts go. 
often, the power of expression becomes rich 
and copious. This is the meaning of Buffon’s. 
aphorism} Ze style, Cest? homme. Advice 
about composition cannot give this richness 
and copiousness ; that must follow the lines. 
of the writer’s own nature. What advice may 
do, is to help the beginner in the manage-. 
ment of his resources. 

The hints that I have to give in the follow- 
ing papers are very rudimentary and very 
general,and they bearalmostexclusively upon 
compositions that are addressed to the under- 
standing. On what conditions a writer may 
make himself easily and clearly understood— 
this is what I propose to consider.[ How to 
be eloquent, persuasive, rousing, touching, 
entertaining, these things lie far beyond any. 
suggestions that I would presume to give. 

My first hint is that one object of language 
—perhaps we should not say “he object of 
language—is the conveyance of ideas or feel- 
ings from one mind to another. 

*The book was written by Samuel Butler. See ‘‘ From 
Chaucer to Tennyson,”’ page 122. 

t[Aph’ o-rism.] A short, pithy sentence, a precept 
giveninfew words. A Greek derivative. The transla- 
tion ofthe French aphorism referred to, is, ‘‘ The style 
is the man.” 

t From the Latin verb considero which has the same 
meaning, and which can be separated into con and sider, 
the latter formed from sidus, a star. Dr. Garlanda says, 
‘* What connection can there be between the s/ars and 
‘consideration?’ A very open and easily intelligible 
connection, if we bear in mind the low state of civiliza- 
tion in which this old word must have been formed. In 
the remote past, when the Latins were no 1 9yre ad- 
vanced in civilization than those barbarians whoia they 
were destined to conquer, the superstitious people, be- 
fore undertaking any thing, before making any decision, 
used to consult the stars. So, in those times the man 
whosaid he wanted to consider, meant really that he 
wanted to look at the stars and see whether they were 
propitious or not.’”’ 




















It is sometimes said that the object of 
language isto express thought. This is a 
misleading description for the ‘student of 
composition. We want not merely to ex- 


press, but to impress or communicate, which’ 


is not quite the same thing. In using 
language we have to consider not merely the 
putting of our thoughts into words, the 
utterance or expression of what is in our 
minds ; we have to consider also how to get 
our thoughts into the minds of others. Utter- 
ance might be comparatively easy, but the 
utterance must be such as to find an entrance 
elsewhere. We have not merely to pour the 
water out of the bottle. Ifthis were all, we 
might trickle gently or gurgle and splutter 
convulsively as we pleased with much the 
same result. We haveto pour out in sucha 
way that every drop may ifpossible be got 
into another bottle. 

This is the first thing to be borne in mind— 
that the use of language is to serve as a me- 
dium of intercourse between mind and mind. 
Like all simple, rudimentary truths, it is apt 
to be forgotten. In speaking or writing we 
must try to put ourselves in the position of 
the hearer or reader. It is his ease, his con- 
venience, that we have to consult. Our 
problem is how to get the easiest, readiest 
admission to his mind for what is in ours, 
how to effect the transference most expedi- 
tiously andclearly and completely. 

' The prime difficulty ofthe process lies in 
this. What has to be transferred is often 
voluminous and complicated, while the 
conduit-pipe* of language is small and 
narrow and allows the passage of 
only a very little at a time. Suppose 
you wish to give your opinions on 
any question, or to describe a place 
or an institution, or to relate the chief events 
of a few days or years, you cannot transplant 
your subject bodily into another mind ; you 
must dismember it, and dole it out point by 
point, fact by fact, incident by incident. You 
can utter, and the person addressed can take 
in, only one word at a time. The words must 
follow one another in a series; they must 
trickle in a thin stream; two cannot march 
abreast. It is like filing a battalion out of 
an inclosure through a narrow gate that al- 
lows only one man at a time to pass, and 
your reader as he receives them has to reform 
or reconstruct. No matter how large or how 





*[Con’dit.] That which conducts or conveys, 
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involved the subject, it can be communicated 
only in this way. Your hearer has to give 
admission to this narrow series of words, this 
thin stream of ideas, and piece them together 
in his mind. 

In this process of gradual serial transmis- 
sion, is one order better than another, easier, 
that is to say, for the reader, and less con- 
fusing as he receives piecemeal and tries to 
reconstruct what was in your mind? Does 
it matter where youebegin and how you pro- 
ceed ? That is the main problem that rhetoric 
tries to solve. If one order is better than 
another, I do not think any man of common- 
sense would say that one is likely to hit upon 
the best order without giving some thought 
to the subject. 

I doubt whether any abstract hard and fast 
tules can be laid down, but some general 
considerations may help to set the beginner 
thinking for himself. 


THE STARTING-POINT. 


One main thing to be borne in mind as re- 
gards the starting-pointis that the best start- 
ing-point is so relatively to the persons ad- 
dressed. 

Before you begin to write on a subject, you 
have a certain collection of ideas in your 
head. But itis not always best to start from 
the point you have reached in your delibera- 
tions on the subject. Your natural tendency 
is to begin by setting down what strikes you 
as most important and interesting. But this 
may not be the easiest beginning for the 
reader, if you have been thinking over the 
subject for some time. If it is the easiest also 
for him, this can only be because your knowl- 
edge and interests happen to coincide with 
his. It is his knowledge and interests 
that you have to consider if you have 
any thing to communicate to him. ‘‘ Pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown,”’ 
is a rhetorical rule ; the known from which 
you proceed is what is known to your reader. 
You must connect the subject somehow with 
what is already known to him and what al- 
ready interests him if you wish to catch his 
ear and obtain ready admission to his mind. 
Thus it issometimes not a bad plan toremem- 
ber what firstinterested you in thesubject, and 
by what steps your knowledge ofit grew, andto 
followin the orderofyourexposition what may 
be called the order of discovery or attainment 
for yourself. If yoursubjectisatall new or un- 
familiar, and its importance has been forced 
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upon you gradually, this is likely to be the 
best order for the comprehension of your 


reader, who may be presumed to be in much > 


the same attitude that you were in before you 
began to think attentively. What interested 
you first, stands a good chance of interesting 
him. 

Of this, however, the individual must judge 
for himself in the particular circumstances. 
It is there that his native tact will serve him. 
The important thing is-that he should at 
starting ask himself the question, How is 
my subject regarded by the people whom I 
am addressing? What do they know about 
it? How do they feel about it? No rhe- 
torical rules can help the writer to an- 
swer the question; it is an affair of nat- 
ural gift or trained sagacity. Writers witha 
happy instinct for popular exposition hardly 
need to ask the question ; they adapt them- 
selves to their audience insensibly. 

The difficulty of starting intelligibly is hard- 
ly felt when you are writing about asubject that 
has what newspaper writers call ‘“‘ actuality,”’ 
some topic of great and general interest at the 
moment. You are then in the position as it 
were of intervening in a debate. Your main 
concern is to get the point that you wish 
specially to urge, well to the front with as lit- 
tle preamble* as possible. Native tact is 
shown in connecting your point with what is 
most prominent in the minds of your audi- 
ence. Study any really impressive leading 
article that has caught your attention at 
once and you will find that the writer con- 
scientiously has obeyed this principle; and 
the same with a really impressive speech, or 
even a letter. ‘‘ Cut it short : come to the 
point,’’ is the golden rule when you have to 
deal with an alert and impatient audience. 

It is not so easy when the readers or hear- 
ers at whom you aim have not your own in- 
terest in your subject and the desire to read 
or hear has tobe kindled. The reason why 
profound specialists are often dull writers for 
the majority is that they have traveled too far 
away from their reader and are incapable of 
coming back totake him by the hand. The 


- greater disparity there is between yourself 


and your audience, the more difficult it is to 
make an effective start. Oneof the most 
masterly of popular expositors is Professor 
Huxley. He tells us that he has written 





* Anintroduction, a preface ; especially the introductory 
part of aresolution. The word comes from the Latin 
ambulare, to walk, and prac, before. 


some passages seven or eight times over be- 
fore he was satisfied. We may be sure that he 
would not have had the same difficulty with 
a paper for the Royal Society. \. 

“Start from your audience,” is a\gafe pre- 
cept. Is there any other principleto tegulate 
the exordium ?* 

As a general rule it is well as soon as pos- 
sible to put your reader in possession of the 
general drift of what you have tosay. I as- 
sume that you have something to say, that 
you havea subject, that you are not simply 
in the position of having to fill a certain 
amount of space or time with words. Ifyou 
are in this predicament,} begin anywhere. 
Spur boldly on, and dash through thick and thin 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in. 

Such writing is often very entertaining, 
much more entertaining than regular compo- 
sition. But if you have a subject, it is ad- 
visable as a rule to give a general idea of it at 
starting. 

Of course this may be done in many ways 
besides by a formal proposition such as usu- 
ally introduced sermons of the old type. If 
you study the opening moves of various 
writers, in essays or sermons or leading arti- 
cles, you will find that those from whom you 
carry most away do begin by striking a sort 
of key-note for what isto follow. But unless 
in a purely didactic{ treatise, to which the 
reader comes with a determined appetite for 
the dry skeleton of knowledge, or in a dis- 
course on a subject of urgent interest, the open- 
ing is seldom a plain formal statement of the 
writer’s intention. The topic being indi- 
cated by a heading or title of some kind, he 
may begin with a reference to an established 
opinion, a general reflection, a fact in nature 
or history, a fable, an anecdote, from which 
the reader catches his drift. There are hun- 
dreds of ways of beginning so that the reader 





*(Ex-or’di-um.] To laythe warp, to begin a web, is ex- 
pressed in the Latin verb ordiri or exordiri, (In this case 
the prefix ¢x has no special force, as happens occasionally 
with prefixes in English, asin the words raveland un- 
ravel.) The fitness of the word exordium for the name 
of the introductory part of a discourse, that part which 
makes ready for the main subject, is at once evident. 


}¢ From the Latin praedicare, to publish, to proclaim, to 
declare. It ‘‘ signifies the committing one’s self by an as- 
sertion ; and, when applied to circumstances it expresses 
a temporary embarrassed situation occasioned by an act 
of one’s own: hence wealways speak of bringing our- 
selves into a predicament.”’ 

t [Di-dac'tic.] Fitted to teach; said of any thing intended 
to be instructive. It is derived from the Greek didaskein, 
to teach. 

















may have the pleasure of discovering your 
general intention for himself. To give illus- 
trations would carry me beyond my limits. I 
wish only to suggest that it is worth while to 
study how effective writers begin their dis- 
course, and that you will find they generally 
open in such a way as to indicate the line 
they mean to take. 


THE BODY OF THE COMPOSITION AND THE 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


That order is the best which best helps to 
make what you have to say easy to under- 
stand andto remember. Recognize this, and 
the order best suited to the particular circum- 
stances probably will emerge as you consider 
them in this light. 

In my next paper I shall examine some 
principles applicable to the structure of sen- 
tences and paragraphs ; meantimeI would of- 
fer one or two practical counsels. 

1. Avoid crowding too much into your com- 
position. Any subject in the world has a 
multiplicity of relations; you must select 
what you think your reader is likely to be 
able to carry away. Every composition is 
done under limits of time and space; it is 
better to handle a few points lucidly than to 
pile up more than the memory can retain. 

To convince yourself of the wisdom of this 
precept, think of the many discourses you 
have heard and read from which you have 
carried nothing away. In nine cases out of 
ten this was because the writer had not tried 
to impress a few points upon you, but had 
labored to disburden himself of every idea 
that his topic had suggested. 

2. When you have chosen your points, ar- 
range them in some sort of rational sequence. 
You need not lay them out in formal heads, 
first place, second place, and so on ; but see 
that they have some coherence founded on 
their natural affinities. Do not jump from 
point to point. Try to be consecutive. Ideas 
always will occur to you as you write, how- 
ever carefully you have considered your sub- 
ject beforehand. I donot say that you should 
reject them unless they fit in with your pre- 
conceived plan, because this might unduly 
impoverish and attenuate your composition ; 
but it is a saferule—for your reader’s conven- 
ience—not to introduce any idea that you can- 
not connect with what has gone before. 

3. Beware of digressions. Digressions are 
often ornamental, and serve besides to relieve 
the strain of a logical method, but they are al- 
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waysconfusing unless they are clearly marked 
as digressions. You should know clearly 
yourself and you should somehow help your 
reader to know when you leave your main 
purpose and when you come back. 

I am aware that these counsels are counsels 
of perfection. I should not like my own 
writing to be tried by them as critical rules. 
They assume that we have all our materials 
perfectly mobilized in our minds before we 
begin to write, and can shape and order them 
with free power. Most of us too often find 
that we are the slaves rather than the mas- 
ters of thought ; that the ideas that occur to 
us on any topic are too heterogeneous* and 
headstrong to be combined on any rational or 
artistic plan. They must be humored. 

Still, to have an ideal of the best order as 
the most lucid and simple for the reader 
should help us to catch and fix our thoughts 
on any subject as they start up and float be- 
fore the mind. Even if we leave the details 
to shape themselves as we proceed, something 
is gained by trying to keep in close touch with 
the reader’s intelligence. 

All this, of course, is assuming that the 
reader desires his understanding to be in- 
formed, that he reads for instruction. This 
is as much as to say that our precepts have a 
comparatively narrow and humble scope. 
Genius whether sublime or sportive in its as- 
pirations, need pay no heed to them, and the 
penny-a-liner does well to hold them in con- 
tempt. Except in avowedly didactic treatises, 
the endeavor to be lucid and simpleis thank- 
less labor. The majority of readers read for 
entertainment, not for information. It must 
be admitted besides that too much care to be 
intelligible is often fatal to lightness of touch. 
The writer who keeps trying for aphorisms 
and epigrams, and jots down his good things 
as they come, without troubling himself about 
order, hasan advantagein respect of brilliancy. 
To make too much use of the formalities of 
exposition when your subject is simple is 
an insult to the intelligence of your readers. 
It is only fair also to warn the beginner that 
if he writes lucidly many honest folk will 
set him down as a shallow thinker. Intri- 
cacy of exposition often gets a man credit for 
profundity if his ideas are sufficiently common- 
place. We believe that he agrees with us 
and fancy that he sees grounds too deep to 
be expressed. 





*[Het-er-o-ge/ne-ous.] Differing in kind. From the 
Greek words genein to beget, and heteros, others. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


BY R. S. DIX. 


Hemisphere, sheltered from the north 

winds by the lofty Himalaya* Moun- 
tains, surrounded on the east, the west, and 
the south by the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, drained and fertil- 
ized by some of the grandest rivers in the 
world, reaching from China on the one hand 
to Afghanistan on the other, and embracing 
aclimate ranging from the heat of a torrid 
zone in the south to the chill of eternal 
snows in the Himalayas, lies the land of 
caste and prejudice, of sahibstand salams, of 
turbaned heads and naked bodies; the land 
of ignorance and education, of high and low, 
of rich and poor, of bond and free, of beauty 
and misery, of civilization and barbarism, of 
cultivation and degradation, of peace and 
discontent, of plenty and famine, of mighty 
cities and trackless forests, of fertile fields 
and sterile deserts, of many races and many 
tongues ; the landof Mohammedan and Jain,{ 
of Buddhist and the Sikh, of Jewand Gentile, 
the home of the brown-skinned Hindu—Eng- 
land’s India. 

In 1600, Britain reached forth her mighty 
arm and laid a greedy hand upon the heart 
of this great nation. Firmer and firmer grew 
her hold, until now this land, which stretches 
nineteen hundred miles from east to west 
and two thousand miles from north to south, 
which covers fifteen hundred thousand square 
miles and nurtures two hundred and sixty 
million inhabitants, which imports to the 
value of eight hundred and thirty million 
rupees and exports to the value of 
nine hundred and eighty-five million 
rupees || per annum, which has seventeen 
thousand five hundred miles of railroad 
and seven hundred and forty-five telegraph 


A BOUT in the center of the Eastern 


*Whenever the Hindus use this word, which belongs 
totheir language, they simply say the abode of the snow, 
hima, meaning snow, and d/aya, abode. 

tA respectful title given by the Hindus to Europeans of 
tank. Salam is the name of their ceremonious saluta- 
tion. 

t[Jine.] A religious sect whose doctrines in many 
points egree with the Buddhists, They deny the divine 
origin of the Vedas, the sacred book of the Hindus. 


| Arupee, the unit of Indian money, is nominally two 
shillings. —2. S. D. 


offices, which has eighteen cities of more than 
a hundred thousand inhabitants and four 
thousand miles of sea coast, which includes 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, the Laccadive Islands in the 
Arabian Sea, and Aden at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, which in 1886 extended her bounda- 
ries to include two hundred and seventy 
thousand square miles in Farther India—this 
mighty empire bows her head in subjection 
to England’s Queen—Empress of India. 

The traveler approaching Bombay from the 
Arabian Sea is struck with the peculiarity of 
the Indian coast. A low-lying narrow stripof 
shore rises abruptly in great steps to meet the 
Ghauts [gats]*—a range of mountains which 
looms up just behind, setting the city in bold 
relief, and cutting off the view of the remark- 
able plains beyond, known as the Deccan. 
They are situated from two to threethousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and are inter- 
lined throughout as with the veins of a leaf 
by the mighty rivers, which, rising in the 
Western Ghauts, flow eastward over the 
sloping table-lands, through the Eastern 
Ghauts, and across the narrow fertile strip 
on the eastern shore, to pour their waters 
into the Bay of Bengal. They stretch away 
thus, east to Calcutta, and south to Cape 
Comorin, dotted here and there with moun- 
tains which spring suddenly out of the 
plains like defacing excrescences} upon the 
surface of a leaf; while in the north, they 
are cut off from the valleys beyond by the 
Vindhya [vind’-ya] Mountains, which run 
east and west across the center of the country. 
Literally surrounded thus by three ranges of 
mountains, this Deccan presents one of the 
most peculiar geographical formations in the 
world. 

But before. we cross these plains we will 
look upon Bombay, the second largest city in 
the British Empire.t Here are endless 

* Meaning steps—hence the name Ghauts.—2. S. D. 
TLatin, crescere, to grow, ex, out, from. An unnatural 
growth upon any thing. 

t Bombsy has more than 625,000 inhabitants, Calcutta 
more than 750,000, and Madras more than 405,000, The 
two former are larger than any city in Great Britain save 


. London,.—R&. S. D. 
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streets, bordered with palm and banyan tree. 
Here are beautiful homes, erected by English- 
man and Native. Here are markets and 
bazars,* and here are horse-cars (introduced 
by an American) and well-paved, well-policed, 
well-lighted thoroughfares ; a post-office, a 
telegraph building, a university—in short a 
veritable London set down in this tropical 
country, but apparently inhabited entirely by 
half-naked Hindus. Most noticeableamong 
the natives are the Parsees, found only in 
Bombay. They are descendants of the Per- 
sians, who were driven into India by the 
Mohammedans centuries ago, and, having 
intermarried, have preserved their ancient 
characteristics. They are educated, intelli- 
gent, and refined to a degree superior to the 
Hindus, are prosperous and wealthy, and are 
fire-worshipers, 

Bombay isan imposing city, as well as a 
remarkable one, and might welltake all our 
time in India. But we must leave it, with 
its pagan temples, and their hideous gods, 
its sacred baths, its tropical beauties, its 
charming suburbs, its busy wharves and 
crowded harbor, its hum and stir, so like the 
land of the white man and the Christian, 
and with a jump of two thousand miles find 
ourselves in Calcutta} (the City of Palaces) 
—the heart of India’s prosperity. 

It is a beautiful city, with its magnificent 
public halls, its sumptuous residences, its 
hotels, its parks, its military quarter, its 
club houses, its soft greens and brilliant 
reds blooming under the shade of tropical 
trees,—a beautiful city, bui't inthe midst of 
a great flat formed through the ages from the 
silt of mighty rivers; and it throbs and 
pulses with the busy life which quickens 
Hindu-Land from north to south, from east 
to west, and brings her whatever of good or 
ill may be her lot. Hereis the seat of her 
government ; here are her open marts; and 
here we may study her institutions. If the 
reader will take a map of India he will note 
how effectually the Himalayas cut it off from 
‘Central Asia, and how the rivers Indus, 
Brahmaputra, and Ganges drain from the 





* The word is transplanted from the Persian language, 
and means market. A place of exchange, or of dis- 
play of goods ; a fair. 

+Calcutta—Kali Ghatta, the ghaut (step) or dwelling 
place ofthe goddess Kali. This goddess was the wife of 
Siva, the destroyer, one of the Hindu trinity of gods. A 
celebrated temple is erected to her just south of the city, 
which, at the time of the annual worship, is crowded 
with devotees from all parts of the country. 


mountains to the lowlands.* The Indus 
and Brahmaputra drain the northern slope of 
the mountains, bothrising at the western end 
—the one to flow south through the western 
gap into the Arabian Sea, the other to flow 
due east, until it reaches the gap at the 
eastern end of the range, and thence west and 
south into the river Ganges. The Ganges 
rises upon, and drains, the southern slope of 
the mountains and flows through its many 
mouths—which form the famous Delta of the 
Ganges—into the Bay of Bengal. The low- 
lands through which these rivers flow, are 
called ‘‘ The Plains of the Indus and Ganges,”’ 
and are separated by the Aravulli Mountains, 
between which and the river Indus lies the 
Thur—the great Indian Desert. 

In 1858 after the mutiny,t the present 
form of government was established. All 
territories formerly under the control of the 
East India Company were then vested in 
Queen Victoria, and all taxes are now received 
in her name, and reserved for the sole use of 
the Indian government. The Secretary of 
State for India in England is—subject to the 
supremacy of parliament—law-giver for 
British India, and is assisted by a council of 
fifteen members, called the Indian council. 
The supreme executive authority is vested in 
the Viceroy,{ or Governor-General, || of India. 
This Viceroy, living at the capital Calcutta, 
has a legislative council called The Council 
ofthe Governor-General, consisting of six 
ordinary members (appointed by the Crown) 
and a Commander-in-Chief. He is also 
assisted by the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay (appointed by the Crown), by the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, North-West 
Provinces, and Punjab, and the Chief Com- 
missioners of Oudh, Assam, Central Provin- 
ces, and Burmah (appointed by the Viceroy), 
who are in turn assisted by Commissioners- 
The Governors of Bombay and Madras have 
two legislative councils, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal has one; but the other 
Lieutenant-Governors and Commissioners 
have no councils and no legislative powers. 
For convenience to the government, India is 





* The Himalayas lie in two ranges, the Upper and 
Lower Himalayas, and form a wall absolutely impregna- 
ble.—2. S. D. . 

t See “ Outline History of England,” p. 3or. 

} The word is formed from vice, Latin instead of, and 
voi, the French word for king. 

| Present Governor-General, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
G.C. M. G.—R. S. D. 
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divided into British and Native States—the 
former including Bengal, North-West Prov- 
inces, Oudh, Punjab, Central Provinces, 
Burmah, Upper Burmah, Assam, Madras, 
and Bombay ; the latter including Baroda, 
Central India, Hy-der-a-bad’, Mysore, Raj-pu- 
ta’na, ‘and parts of Bengal, North-West 
Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay. The British States are 
governed directly by the British, and the 
Native States by native princes aided by the 
advice and counsel of an English Agent, or 
Resident, placed at each court by the Vice- 
roy. The power ofthese native princes is, 
perhaps, merely nominal, but the adminis- 
tration has found it wisest thus to consider 
the prejudices of the people.* 

So much has been said for and against 
the English policy in this country, that it is 
needless to discuss the question in so brief an 
article ; but careful study of her policy in 
later years, would seem to show an earnest 
desire on her part to do wisely for these sub- 
jects. If, inher desire for justice, she has 
given them home rule so rapidly as to have 
overshot her mark, and done them harm 
rather than good, by forcing her brown- 
skinned sons into positions they were totally 
unable to fill—if she has so done she has thus 
brought to her own attention the wrongs per- 
mitted inthe past, and driven herself into 
greater efforts for the education and elevation 
of one-seventh of the population ofthe entire 
globe. The government, with the important 
aid of missionaries, has established three 
universities (in Calcutta, Bombay, and Ma- 
dras respectively) and colleges and schools 
in almost every district. It was, and is, 
almost impossible to reach the native girls 
with educational advantages, for Hindu 
prejudice is strong against the education of 
women, but in a few districts where the in- 
fluence of the missionaries is very great, 
girls’ schools have been established. The 
missionaries always have been the prime 





* Upper Burmah was annexed in 1886, Burmah consists 
of Aracan, Pegu, Irrawaddy, and Tenasserim. The Native 
States pay an annual tribute toGreat Britain and support 
an army of 350,000 men, while the English army is only 
210,000 meu, European and Native combined. The states 
of Berar, Manipur, Kashmir, Baluchistan, and Sikkim 
are provisioually under British control. The French 
break the unity of the British possessions by holding 
Pondicherry, Karikal, and Yanaon on the eastern Mala- 
bar coast, Mahé on the western Malabar coast, also 
Chandernagar on the Ganges jist above Calcutta; and 
the Portuguese hold Goa and a small country thereabouts 
on the western Malabar coas:.—A. S. D. 
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movers in educational matters, and it was by 
them that the first printing in the native 
tongues was done, and the Baptist Mission 
issued the first vernacular* newspaper, in 
1835. For many years the press continued 
purely religious, but within the last twenty- 
five years there have also developed secular 
sheets. 

The Brahmans, or high priests, have how- 
ever kept alive through all ages oral tradi- 
tions of the Hindu race, and the Mohamme- 
dans introduced the custom of historical 
records, so that a certain amount of learning 
has always prevailed among allclasses. These 
Brahmans have ever been the controlling in- 
fluence in Hindustan, and all efforts to over- 
throw their power seem almost useless.t 
That the Christians have made long strides 
in indirectly influencing the barbaric cus- 
toms, is, however, unquestionable. Horri- 
ble religious usages have been abolished, 
such as the burning of widows, suicide from 
religious fanaticism, human sacrifice, the 
drowning of babies and burying alive of 
lepers, but more—far more—remains to be 
done. The girls still marry when mere in- 
fants, and are mothers before they aretwelve 
years old. They consequently bear children 
that are weak in body and brain, and thus 
tob India of her greatest chance for improve- 
ment. The widows, be they one year old or 
fifty years old, can never marry again, can 
never be received as equals, and must live 
the life of slaves to their own flesh and blood, 
or the life of prostitutes. Thus suicide is 
far preferable to many an unfortunate than 
such alife of misery or shame. The crying 
evil of Brahmanism, which lifts its wail to 
heaven for remedy, is the slavery of its 
women. 

The Brahmans pervade India in all dis- 
tricts in the proportion of fourteen out 
of every twenty, the other four being Mo- 
hammedans, who are confined mostly to 
Punjab and the North-West Provinces, hover- 
ing lovingly about their holy city Delhi, 
where once reigned the Great Mogul. They 
are a disturbing element inthe British sys- 
tem, for, in contradistinction to the Hindus, 





* A slave born in his master’s house was called by the 
Romans verna. From this they formed their adjective 
vernaculus, belonging to home-born slaves. We have 
borrowed the word, which with us means belonging to 
the country of one’s birth--as vernacular language. 


+ Out of the total, Christianity can claim but 47 per cent 
of one percent, while Brahmanism has 73.307 per cent, 
and Mohammedanism has 21.45 per cent.—&. S. D. 


































who have been conquered for ages, and are 
consequently as contented as ever under the 
present rule, the Mohammedans have been 
conquerors, and their sense of humiliation, 
added to their religious detestation of a 
‘Dog of a Christian,’’ makesthem discon- 
tented and dangerous subjects. England 
has by her educational methods given the 
better class of Mohammedan or Brahman 
opportunities to absorb a knowledge of cus- 
toms and theories which are the result of 
ages of evolution and experience. She has 
suddenly lifted them from the position of in- 
different recipients of the ills or blessings of 
life into an attitude of familiarity with the 
most advanced modes of thought, promising 
them that, when they have fitted themselves 
for positions of power, they shall hold them. 
And now she is confronted with the fact that 
her word has been heard and remembered ; 
and to-day her empire is divided into two 
great classes. On the one hand, the educa- 
ted few, who demand their promised rights ; 
on the other, the masses, indifferent with the 
absolute indifference of the East, whoneither 
understand nor care for the questions at is- 
sue, and only know they do not trust thena- 
tive cficiai. And her great dilemma at 
present is how best to affiliate these two 
classes with each other and each with herself ; 
forthe Hindu’s principal characteristic is his 
hatred of all families, castes, tribes, or sects 
other than his own ; hence he is always sus- 
picious of, and at variance with, the native 
element in the English government. 

In considering the occupations of this peo- 
ple, we are brought face to face with the 
problems which have agitated the whole 
civilized world for more than a century. Has 
England done her best for India? If not, how 
can she improve upon her present system? 
It is not the object of this article, however, to 
discuss these problems, but to state clearly 
the existing circumstances, and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. 

Agriculture is, relatively, the sole occupa- 
tion of the Hindu. Therefore the land tax 
is the principal source of revenue to Great 
Britain (more than one-third of the total). 
This system of taxation is called ‘‘ Land Set- 
tlement,”’ and is, in the main, a modification 
of the system in vogue in India for centuries, 
the principle of which is that the revenue is 
not due from individuals, but from commu- 
nities. The aggregate harvest is throwninto 
a common fund and, before division, the 
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state’s share is set aside by the headman, or 
overseer, of each community, who has, 
withal, no personal control over the indi- 
vidual farmer, save in the collection of tax. 
Thus this system resembles a sort of ‘‘ sub- 
letting’? which is often very hard on the 
poor, but is not directly the fault of the gov- 
ernment, The government makes a survey 
of each village, or estate, or field, as the case 
may be, and taxes it in accordance with its 
value and state of cultivation. In Madras, 
each individual grower is under contract with 
the government, and is held by it personally. 
responsible for the tax upon the land he cul- 
tivates. The great complaint against Eng- 
land in this matter is, that whereas in the 
days of Native rule the tax could be paid 
either all, or part, in products, under En- 
glish rule it must be paid entirely in cash, 
with no allowance made for poor years. 

The country is by climate divided into dis- 
tricts peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
certain crops. Thus, rice is grown mostly 
in Burmah, Bengal, and the lowlands of 
Madras; wheat in Punjab, Bombay, and 
North-West Provinces; millet in Madras, 
Bombay, and Punjab ; sugar in North-West 
Provinces ; cotton in Bombay and the Dec- 
can ; jute* in northern and eastern Bengal ; 
indigo in Bengal and Madras ; coffee in the 
south ; vegetables, fruits, tobacco, oil-seeds, 
and tea generally over the country; and 
opium, under the supervision and restriction 
of the government, only in the country about 
Putna and Beneres (the Holy City of the 
Hindus) and in the fertile Deccan. Opium 
is the great government monopoly, and it 
can be sold only to the government, ata 
price set upon it by the government ; and the 
farmers within this district are required to 
plant all, or a part, of their land with 
poppy, as the government may dictate. All 
opium is purified and packed at the govern- 
ment factories at Putna and Ghazipore, and 
then brought to Calcutta, where it is sold by 
the government at auction in open market. 
Thus England taxes the native peasant for 
the raising of a drug, the sale of which pro- 
duces a large proportion of her revenue from 
the empire; an income which, the Hindu 
claims, is forever lost to him and his country. 
Of the uses which Great Britain makes of this 
money for his benefit, we shall learn later. 





*A substance resembling hemp, being the fiber ofa 
plact ofthe same name. 
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Salt, made by the evaporation of sea-water 
and also found in solid salt-hills in the north- 
east of Punjab, the extent and purity of 
which are unrivaled, is the third great source 
of income from India. As salt is absolutely 
necessary to this grain-eating people (they 
eat no meat) this tax, which is levied upon 
each individual, falls very heavily upon the 
poor (about seven-pence a head per annum) 
and represents an enormous profit to Great 
Britain. It isestimated that fifty shillings, 
at the outside, is the average income of the 
Hindu, thus the complaint against this tax, 
which is so high that many of the poor are 
entirely deprived of salt, which lays them 
open to disease, is, probably, the best founded 
of all the numerous charges against the ad- 
ministration. The tax upon the distillation 
of liquor* is yet another source of revenue. 
This branch of the exciset is farmed upon 
the same principle as the other branches, and 
is under restrictions as strong as those about 
opium. Greatisthecry against this tax ; 
and itis claimed that, in order to increase 
her treasure, Britain levies a tax upon the 
Hindu people for a product which, when sold 
to them again, brings death and disaster in 
its wake. The stamp tax, levied upon ju- 
dicial and commercial documents, is the last 
of the great causes of contention between 
political factions, for it is claimed that this 
is a tax even upon justice itself in a con- 
quered land. The same general system runs 
through all Indian industries, and tax is 
levied upon manufactures as well. 

In no sense a manufacturing country, In- 
dia can still claim not a little commerce in 
that line. Her manufacture of cotton goods 
has been on the increase for many years, 
until now it is the principal industry of the 
Island of Bombay, and these goods in the 
form of yarn or cloth, are becoming one of 
the principal exports of the country, as well 
as supplying native demand. But as yet it 
can bear no comparison with the import 
trade of cotton goods, which amounts to 
one-third of the total importation from Great 
Britain per annum. Grain, raw cotton, 





* Distilled from rice, and called arrack.—2. S. D. 


+ Excise taxes are those placed upon articles of home 
manufacture, or domestic articles, ia distinction from 
customs, which are taxes placed upon exported or im- 
ported goods. The Latin excisus means cut off; and it 
was chosen as the name of this tax, probably, to indicate 
that aslice was cut off the money value of the articles 
so taxed, for the public purse. ‘‘ To farm taxes’’ was to 


let out, to lease, taxes for a stated rental. 
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opium, seeds, raw jute, and tea take prece- 
dence in export ; but in the days before the 
British conquest cotton manufacture was the 
principal industry. Unfortunately, until 
lately, it has been almost entirely crushed 
out of existence by the hand of the master, 
in order to leave the market open for En- 
glish goods. The jute mills are clustered 
about Calcutta, and are the second important 
Indian manufactories. The native arts, such 
as silk-weaving, pottery, embroidery, rug- 
weaving, goldsmith, brass, and copper work, 
wood-carving, and cutlery, are still encour- 
aged, and England reaps her harvest of duty 
from them also. The mining industries 
have a wide field for operation here ; and in 
turn bring their share of profit to the state. 

These goods are exported under four heads, 
so to speak: the foreign, the coasting, the 
frontier, and the internal trade; and repre- 
sent 988,446,200 rupees per annum. The 
import trade amounts to 832,826,780 rupees 
per annum—mostly from Great Britain—and 
consists of cotton goods, silver (money), 
iron, railway stock, sugar, woolen goods, 
coal, and liquor.* The currency of the coun- 
try is generally silver, though since 1861, 
paper currency, issued by the government, 
has been in circulation. 

Standing thus at Calcutta and looking out 
mentally over this glorious country, realizing 
in one glance, as it were, its richness and 
beauty, its misery and destitution, we are 
almost stunned with the thought of what its 
possession must mean to Great Britain; 
how much of importance in finance; how 
much of responsibility in conscience ; repre- 
senting such an enormous income, what 
wonder she is dear to the heart of the En- 
glishman and that he holds her with a tena- 
cious grip. She mourns under the heel ofan 
oppressor ; but if he absorbs many million 
rupees of her products per annum, he nour- 
ishes her in the days of famine. If he has 
quadrupled her army since the Mutiny of 
1857, he has built railroads and canals from 
shore line to shore line, from mountain to 
cape, to open her inland centers. If he has 
robbed the native prince of his birthright, he 
has given to the people peace and order. If 
he has abolished many sacred but barbaric 
rites, he has contributed moneys to uphold 
the religion dear to her. If he has taxed her 





*Calcutta, Bombay, Karachee,and Rangoon are the 
four principal ports of India, and there is not one safe 
port on the whole eastern Malabar coast.—2. S. D. 























pitilessly and needlessly, he has endeavored 
to educate and uplift her; and if he has 
erred from first to last, he has erred in his 
endeavor to deal wisely, and erred no more 
than others err, if victors. 

There are wrongs that must be righted. 
There are injustices so flagrant as to wring 
the heart of man. There are miseries beyond 
the power of pen to picture; but there are 
temedies. Time, so short to the reformer, so 
long to the sufferer, is the first. Patience, 
with the clumsiness of the master, with the 
stupidity of the slave, is the second. Sin- 
cerity, in the effort to help, in the endeavor 
to learn, is the third; and these are not the 
result of legislation altogether, nor of the 
Church altogether, but of Humanity. 

The Brahman is unhappy, yet indolent; 
and sobs and cries beneath his burden of tax 
and subjugation. With neither intellect nor 
force enough to rebel, he cringes and whim- 
pers beneath the rod of the master. But let 
Western capital and Western will strike first 
at the very root of Indian evils, and prepare 
a day when the Hindu shall lift his head in 
equality and content; rear strong women 
that they may bear strong sons ; teach the 
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son to esteem his mother as an equal, anda 
free woman, and not asa household neces- 
sity to be hidden from the light of progress 
and education ; teach him to honor her, a 
widow as a wife, and not to treat herasa 
menial with no choice left save between sla- 
very and shame; teach him to care for his 
baby daughter in tenderness and love, until 
she is a woman grown, and not to marry her 
for custom’s sake toan infant husband,while 
yet she can scarcely speak ; teach him, that 
he may teach his sons, and his sons their 
sons; lift the curse of their wifehood and 
widowhood from the Indian women and then 
shall gleam the first faint ray of that light 
which betokens the dawn of a day when India 
shall bring forth children mentally and 
physically strong. Then shall her sons be 
capable as well as brave, united as well as 
faithful. Then shall the native take his just 
place in theadministration, and, in the might 
of right, put a curb upon rapacity and greed. 
Then shall he walk proudly in the land ofhis 
forefathers, and walk in full understanding 
of his Western brother’s ways. And then, 
and not until then, will the Hindu cry, We 
forgive the Englishman. 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL. D. 


of Yale University. 


Ill. TO PRESENT TIME.—CONTINUED. 


FTER the Reformation for a long time 

A in England the debates concerning 
religion were among professing Chris- 

tians who differed from one another on the 
interpretation of Christianity and the way 
in which the church should be governed. 
But in the course of the seventeenth century 
a new phenomenon appeared. There arose a 
movement in opposition to them all,—a 
movement hostile to revealed religion itself. 
This was English Deism,* which gradually 
spread in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and in the eighteenth century ac- 
quired an increased strength and prevalence. 





* From the Latin deus, god. ‘‘ Deism is a beliefin nat- 
ural religion only, or those truths, in doctrine and prac- 
tice, which man is to discover by the light of reason, in- 
dependent and exclusive of any revelation from God.” 
It isopposed to atheism, a denial of God; and to Chris- 
tianity,‘‘which adds a belief in a historical manifestation 
of God.” 





No doubt one cause which serves to account 
for this species of disbelief was the weariness 
occasioned by the long and bitter conflicts in 
theology which had raged since the begin- 
ning of the Protestant Reformation. 

There were some who imagined that un- 
derneath all the conflicting religious parties, 
ancient and modern, which bad filled the 
world with the sound of their disputes, there 
was a substratum* of belief held by all in 
common. This comprised, they professed to 
think, all that is essential in religious truth. 
What is beyond it, they thought, is either 
non-essential, or—what is more likely—a 
growth of superstition. A great deal of this 
overgrowth they fancied to be the result of 
cunning priesthoods, which tor selfish pur- 





*[Sub-stra’tum.] A word transplanted from the Latin 
tongue into English ; substratus being the past participle 
of the verb meaning to strew under ; that which is spread 
under. 
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poses had corrupted pure doctrine and mis- 
led the world. Thefounderof English Deism 
is considered to be Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury. His life belongs in the first half ofthe 
seventeenth century. He was a soldier and 
a diplomatist. He filled for a time the office 
of English Ambassador at Paris. In his 
writings he reduced religious truth to five 
cardinal* points. He believed in God, in the 
duty of serving Him, in prayer, in repent- 
ance for sin, and in the future life of rewards 
and punishments. After Lord Herbert there 
appeared a series of Deistical writers, who 
sought, without directly denying the truth 
of Christianity, to undermine its evidences, 
and covertly, if not openly, to disparage its 
distinguishing doctrines. Among them were 
authors who wrote on philosophy and mor- 
als. The most conspicuous and influential 
of these was Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). In 
his book called ‘‘ Leviathan,” he put forward 
a theoretical defense of absolutism in gov- 
ernment. This treatise was framed to up- 
hold the highest pretensions of the Stuart 
kings. Init nosuch thing as justice prior 
to the organization of society is recognized. 
His work produced a lasting effect and called 
out numerous writers in defense of the foun- 
dations of morality. Inthe Deistic contro- 
versy, John Locke was one of the writers on 
the Christian side. David Hume by his 
skeptical writings produced an effect greater, 
perhaps, than was produced by Hobbes, al- 
though in a different way. His specula- 
tions tended to destroy confidence in the 
reality of human knowledge. In his Es- 
say on Miracles and in other writings, he 
struck a blow indirectly at the proofs of 
Revelation. 

Unbelief in various forms was widely cur- 
rent in the eighteenth century, and was for 
a long time fashionable in the upper classes 
of English society. Bishop Butler, on the 
whole the ablest of the defenders of religion, 
in the preface to his ‘‘ Analogy,’’ which was 
written in 1736, remarked, ‘‘It is come, I 
know not how, to be taken for granted by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious.’’ 
The Deistic creed in its most plausible form 





* The hinge of a door,the Romans called cardo. Ina 
figurative sense they used the adjective derived from it, 
cardinalis, to describe that on which any thing turns, or 
depends. Syu.: chief, principal. 
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remained the same as it was when described’ 

by Dryden in his ‘‘ Religio Laici’’: 

The Deist thinks he stands on firmer ground, 

Cries eureka, the mighty secret’s found: 

God is that spring of good, supreme, and best 

We made to serve, and in that service blest ; 

If so, some rules of worship must be given, 

Distributed alike to all by Heaven ; 

Else God were partial, and to some denied 

The means His justice should for all provide. 

This general worship is to PRAISE and PRAY; 

One part to borrow blessings, one to pay ; 

And when frail nature slides into offense, 

The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 

Yet since the effects of Providence, we find, 

Are variously dispensed to human kind; 

That vice triumphs and virtue suffers here, 

(A brand that sovereign justice cannot bear :) 

Our Reason prompts us to a future state, 

The last appeal from Fortune and from Fate, 

Where God’s all-righteous ways will be de- 
clared, - 

The bad meet punishment, the good reward. 

Unhappily the majority of Deists iu the 
last century failed to live up to their creed. 
Immorality among all classes kept pace 
with irreligion. In the churches, piety was 
atalowebb. Writers who took the part of 
opponents of vice and advocates of virtue, 
like Johnson and Addison, lacked in a per- 
ceptible degree the warmth of evangelical 
piety. 

England owes an incalculable debt to the 
Methodist movement. Its principal authors 
were John Wesley and George Whitefield ; 
but the existence of Methodism as a perma- 
nent and influential movement is due mostly 
to the apostolic zeal, unconquerable will, and 
organizing ability of Wesley. The move- 
ment, which started in a group of students 
at Oxford, who because they lived by rule 
were nicknamed Methodists, was destined to 
expand and to grow in power and to assume 
the dimensions of a great religious reforma- 
tion. 

Of this group of young men, one of the 
latest biographers of John Wesley thus 
writes: ‘‘ Every night they met together to 
review what each had done during the 
day, and to consult what should be done 
the day following; their meetings always 
commencing with prayer, and ending with a 
frugal supper. Their plans of action were 
various. Some conversed with young stu- 
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dents, and endeavored to rescue them from 
evil company, and to encourage them in a 





























sober and studious life. Others undertook 
the relief of impoverished families ; others 
the charge of some particular school ; and 
others of the parish workhouse.’’ They vis- 
ited prisoners, raised funds to procure for 
them books, medicines, and other necessities, 
These prisoners were often persons incarce- 
rated for debt. Wesley and his companions 
followed Christ in extending their minister- 
ing aid to the bodies as well as the soy)s of 
the distressed. 

When the Methodist reformation had fairly 
begun, Wesley, Whitefield, and their associ- 
ates preached to the common people. They 
preached to great multitudes in the open 
air. By the establishment of religious socie- 
ties and the whole system of training and 
watching over his converts, which Wesley in- 
stituted, the fruits of his labors and of the 
labors of his companionsand successors, were 
gathered up and saved, and the movement 
that he originated constantly gathered new 
momentum* and force. Whitefield in his 
own way did very much to promote the 
growth and influence of the Evangelical 
School in the Established Church ; a school 
which counts among its members persons 
like John Newton, the pastor of Olney, Cow- 
per the poet, Thomas Scott the commen- 
tator, and Hannah More. Wilberforce, the 
orator and statesman, was one of the eminent 
laymen who belonged to the same class. The 
Nonconforming bodies, as well as the Church 
of England, were awakened to a new life by 
the Methodist revival. The names of Watts 
and Doddridge in the Independent body sug- 
gest the renovation of piety which bore 
good fruits in the ranks of the Dissenters. 

In the history of English theology during 
the present century the most important event 
is the rise of the Tractarian + School, or the 
Puseyites, as they are commonly designated. 
It was a reaction against the growing liberal- 
ism in politics and the spread of Latitudi- 
narian opinions. It evinced a deep dissatisfac- 
tion with that subjection of the church to the 
state, and domination of the political power 
in the affairs of religion, which characterized 
the English system. It involved the revival 





*The word in its native home, the Latin language, 
means a movement, a motion, a particle sufficient to turn 
the scales, a point; applied to time we call it moment. 
In mechanics, the quantity of motion ot a body, the mov- 
ing force, is called momentum. 

+ This name was given to the school from the fact that 
their belief and principles were published in a series of 
tracts called ‘‘ The Tracts for the Times.” 
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of what is termed the Anglo-Catholic ideas— 
including apostolic succession, sacramental 
grace, and kindred opinions. It sought fora 
middle path between the Church of Rome and 
ordinary Protestantism. It regarded as 
highly desirable the reunion of the prelatical 
bodies—the Churches of Rome, of the East, 
and of England. 

Among the leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment the ablest was John Henry Newman, 
who with others went over to Rome and was 
a cardinal in the Papal Church at the time of 
his death, August 11, 1890. The Tractarian 
School was reinforced by a revived sympathy 
with the life of the Middle Ages, and an in- 
creased interest in the study of that historical 
period. This spirit had been stimulated by 
various agencies, one of which was the fas- 
cinating romances ot Sir Walter Scott. What- 
ever dangers were involved in the movement 
which derived its cognomen from Pusey 
(1800-1882), and whatever harm may have re- 
sulted from it, it is undeniablethat in certain 
directions its influence was wholesome. It 
incited to a more appreciative study and esti- 
mate of the past ages of the church. It quick- 
ened in many minds the spirit of devotion. 
Its effect was healthful in the improvement 
of church architecture and of the order and 
attractiveness of public worship. At the op- 
posite extreme from the conservative ecclesi- 
astical character of the Oxford party, belong 
various types of rationalistic* thought which 
have made themselves manifest in England, 
not only in persons and parties outside of the 
organized churches, but sometimes within 
their pale. 

Turning away from theology and theolog- 
ical parties we may glance fora moment at 
religion in England in its more directly prac- 
tical aspects. The Evangelical Revival was 
one of the main causes which ushered ina 
new eraof missionary activity. Under the 
auspices of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
William Carey sailed for India in 1793. He 
lived to see forty different Oriental dialects 
become the channels of transmission tor 
Christianity to as many tribes. His labors 
were not less various than they were effective. 
The London Missionary Society was organized 
in 1795, and four years later the Church Mis- 
sionary Society was established. Morrison 
was sent out to China in 1807. From this 
time down to the period of the noble labors 


*[Rash’un-al-is-tic.] In accordance with a system or 
belief based upon reason. 
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and martyrdom of John Coleridge Patteson* 
(1827-1871), and since his death, British mis- 
sionaries have been active and successful in 
various portions of the globe. 

Equally interesting with the awakening 
of a new missionary activity among Chris- 
tian people is the brilliant progress of philan- 
thropic reform. One of the objects of Chris- 
tian effort has been the mitigation of the suf- 
ferings of war. As one illustration we may 
mention the great service rendered to the 
cause of humanity by Florence Nightingale, 
both by her personal labors and her example. 
Another fact deserving attention is the strik- 
ing improvement in the mode of structure 
and the general management of hospitals for 
the relief of many different forms of distress. 
Reform of criminal law in England by 
which the barbarities of the old legai system 
have been to so large an extent abolished, is 
a genuine fruit of Christian sentiment. An- 
other example of noble and successful Chris- 
tian philanthropy is found in the reform of 
prison discipline. Since John Howard (1726- 
1790) began his labors in this direction the 





*He went first in 1854 as missionary to New Zealand 
where he remained until 1861, when he was sent to the 
Melanesian Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. He devoted 
his life to the bettering of the condition of the natives and 
to the suppression of kidnaping them to send as la- 
borers to Queensland. In an attempt to land one day at 
Santa Cruz his boat was fired upon by the natives and he 
was killed. 


+ Having fitted herself for a nurse in the training school 
which forms part of the school of deaconesses at Kaiser- 
werth, Germany, she went as the leader of a band of vol- 
untary nurses to the Crimean War. In the hospitals they 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers and did much toward the relief of their sufferings. 


(The 
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whole character of prison life has been altered 
for the better. Among those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the promotion of 
this reform, members of the Society of Friends 
have an honored place. Of these, one of the 
most useful was Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845). 
By her personal influence she effected an al- 
most miraculous transformation of character 
and conduct among the female convicts in 
Newgate Prison. In the prosecution of her 
Christ-like undertaking she visited many 
countries, carrying with her a blessing where- 
ever she went. English legislation for the 
protection of laborers from the hardship and 
exactions to which they had been subject, 
and especially for the reliefof women and 
children ;from the burdens of excessive la- 
bor, are to be reckoned among the distinct 
and most praiseworthy operations of Chris- 
tianity. 

Another characteristic of English Christian- 
ity in these later days has been a greatly in- 
creased interest in public education. In this 
brief sketch of modern progress in Christian 
and humane services, we must not fail to men- 
tion the modern institution of Sunday-schools, 
One of the leaders in establishing it was 
Robert Raikes (1735-1811), of Gloucester, an 
intelligent printer and the publisher of a 
newspaper. He gathered poor and neglected 
children from the streets, and procured 
teachers for them. The experiment was suc- 
cessful, and the news of it spread abroad. 
Raikes’ schoo! was for the poor alone ; but in 
later days, children of all classes became re- 
cipients of instruction in the Sunday-schools 
of Great Britain and America. 


end.) 
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BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


PART II. 


N picturing the state of England after 

the Conquest it is impossible not to let it 

be dominated constantly by the great 
figure of William of Normandy, which stands 
like a rock in a stormy sea. To quote the 
eloquent and just words of Freeman, ‘‘As 
far as mortal man can guide the course of 
things when he is gone, the course of our 
national history since William’s day has 
been the result of William’s character and of 


William’s acts. Well may we restoreto him , 
the surname* that men gave him in his own 
day. He may worthily take his place as 
William the Great alongside of Alexander, 
Constantine, and Charles. They may have 
wrought in some sort a greater work because 





* The Latin prefix sur is, in English, over, and gives to 
this word the meaning of a name inaddition to, or over 
and above, the Christian name; the family mame. 
Origin: !ly surnames came from the occupation, the home, 
or some event relating to the person. 


























they hada wider stage to work it on. But 
no man ever wrought a greater and more 
abiding work on the stage that fortune gave 
him than he gut dux Normanntis,qui Cesar 
pracfuit Anglis.* 

‘‘Stranger and conqueror, his deeds won 
him a right toa place on the roll of English 
statesmen, and no man that came after him 
has won a right to a higher place.”’ 

The condition of the country was so 
directly at its king’s disposal, and was so 
changed in its ordering, so subjected to his 
will and decisions, that after the first few 
weeks of the Conqueror’s presence we have 
to consider him almost altogether as governor 
and the people of England as his subjects 
under government. There was continual 
opposition between the Normans and the 
English, and it is necessary to make con- 
stant distinction between what William him- 
self did and ordered and what was done under 
cover of his name by his underlings and 
those self-seeking officers in petty and great 
places who could not beheld to strict account. 
For the king took land or seized money, we 
may often read, the king’s rapacious ministers 
of church and state. William was defeated 
in some of his best plans by the covetousness 
and rapacity +t of his own followers, and their 
determination enrich themselves at theex- 
pense of a conquered territory. Their leader 
was avaricious too, but he was a king and 
had pride in his kingship and inthe outcome 
of hislaws. Many of his followers were un- 
trustworthy, for the best of the Normans, 
those who were men of position and property 
at home, naturally would stay there and 
mind their own responsibilities, but England 
was the prey of a great horde ot Norman ad- 
venturers, and worse still, of army hirelings 
who had less conscience even than they. 
Taxation for public expenses, however, was 
as deeply resented as private thievery. No 
nation has ever been better pleased than 
England to have its kings keep kingly state 
or to have them generous toward their sub- 
jects in the matter of pensions and bounties, 
yet taxation for public needs is looked upon 
with grief and dismay, and it must be con- 
fessed that the complaints of the English of 
~* Who was the leader of the Normans, the Cesar of the 
Angles. 


t+ The name for beasts of prey in Latin is rafax; the 
verb meaning to seize, to carry off, in the same language 
is rapere. The derived English word rapacity, denotes 


the quality which disposes to plunder, to seize for one’s 
self, greediness of gain. 
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that early age have acuriously modern tone. 

We do not need to be told that there were 
plunderers and jobbers in high positions 
then, since we know only too well that the 
nineteenth century is often mindful of such 
thefts. It must be the people’s money that 
is flung to the people in purses of silver and 
gold, orin parksand public buildings, but a 
tax seems an injustice. Tobe a king was to 
be strong enough to take what one chose, to 
have a right to do what one pleased; the 
common people existed for the satisfaction 
and service of those in high places, but sel- 
dom had the poor man fared harder or been 
more degraded than William of Normandy 
found him at his coming into England. 
Yet after doing so much in the early part of 
his reign to advance prosperity the great 
king seems in his latest years to have done 
much to hinder it, as if he had lived out his. 
years of true life and growth and then fell 
back spent and disheartened into the com- 
mon schemes of self-aggrandizement and 
sordid luxury and avarice and cruelty at 
England’s expense. 

In these earlier years which concern us 
now, his ambitions and powers were at their 
highest; while his adviser and friend, Lan- 
franc the great prelate, and Matilda of 
Flanders, the wise, large-hearted woman who 
was England’s queen, both stood by his side. 
Their dignity and ability upheld and minis- 
tered to his own, and through their influence, 
no doubt, some of the great reforms of the 
reign were set on foot. 

One of the most interesting points in the 
study of this age is the change and expansion 
of the English language, wrought by the 
presence ofthe Normans. At first there was 
constant injustice and misapprehension be- 
cause the great body of the conquered and 
their conquerors could not understand one 
another’s speech. The farmer spoke his na- 
tive tongue, that wonderfully expressive 
mingling of Celtic, Roman, and Danish 
words with the Teutonic inheritance which 
we call Anglo-Saxon; the courtier spoke 
Norman-French, just as French is the polite 
language in Russiato-day. Then, gradually, 
the number increased of those who were able 
to speak both tongues, aud as time went on, 
the simple, straightforward English speech 
held its own as the common speech of Eng- 
land, but had become immensely enriched by 
the addition of many French words. - These 
relate themselves usually to the general ad- 





vance in English life and thought, but fora 
long time the distance between the Normans 
and English was wilened and embittered by 
constant misunderstandings that arose from 
the presence of two spoken languages in the 
already vexed and troubled country. King 
William nevertried to discourage the speak- 
ing of English and certainly never attempted 
to put French in its place in legal or state 
documents. Latin always had been used 
more or less in the more important records 
and it seemed now slowly to take the place of 
English though the great charters and 
proclamations of this time are English, and 
Henry Beauclerc, born on English soil, was 
taught English by the king’s command. 

The chief examples of the Conqueror’s so- 
called malicious tyranny that come first to 
mind are these three : the ringing of the cur- 
few bell,* the making of deer forests, the driv- 
ing of the peasantry out of the rural districts 
to the neighborhood of the English towns. 
We might add to these three, the confiscation 
of English lands by Norman usurpers, but 
that was the fortune of war ; England was a 
conquered country, and occupation by the 
conquerors her necessary fate. 

William held to the assertion that England 
was his rightful inheritance from the Con- 
fessor, and that he had been driven against 
his will to force of arms, and he governed 
England from that point of view. If there 
were revolts they were by no means unwel- 
come,—by that means English lands came 
into Norman hands the faster, but in the 
meantime, William kept the letter of Ed- 
‘ward’s laws as he had promised at his coro- 
nation ; giving them sometimes unexpected, 
special interpretation, although he grounded 
and settled them for all time. The time- 
honored laws of England might have faded 
out, to judge by the tendency of affairs before 
his coming, if it had not been for his strong 
will and stronger sword. 

We might use the figure here of the phy- 
sician and his patient to represent a certain 
aspect of the Conqueror and his island king- 
dom. “‘ The main point,’”’ says Dr. Chambers, 
“* for the physician’s consideration in disease 
is the deficiency of vital action, and that all 
successful medical treatment is a renewal of 
that vital action.’’ Every one of these early 
reforms or seemingly harsh laws was really 





* To cover (extinguish) the fire is expressed in French 
by the words couvre feu, which were soon modified into 
he English curfew. 
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for the well-being of the lower classes of 
England, ‘‘ in the serf’s’’ interest and, most 
of all, in the interest of the defenseless. It 
startles us to find an anticipation of modern 
philanthropy* in William’s early legislation, 
a desire to bring the lowest level of humanity 
under law and to put it on the road to civil- 
ization. 

When we learn from William of Malmes- 
bury that eating and drinking were carried 
to a point of shocking greediness and made 
the chief delight of a great part of the popula- 
tion, that feasts began as early as possible in 
the day and lasted late, that lawlessness and 
robbery were the rule by night, we no longer 
can wonder that the famous curfew bell was 
turned to as a wise police regulation. The 
king simply reflected upon a similar state of 
things in Normandy in his early days, 
where he had brought about necessary law and 
order by the same determination that every 
household fire and light should be put out at 
eight o’clock in winter and sunset in summer 
and every man must be at home under grave 
penalties. He had seen the excellent effect 
of this ringing of the curfew bell, he did not 
make it out of hand to shame and oppress his 
new subjects, but fortheir neéded safety and 
the country’sgood. Buttothe freedom-loving 
Saxon heart, England seemed to be turned 
by reason of it into a great prison. 

Then it was harder still to bear a command 
that those who lived in the greenwood, in 
poor hovels of the fens, in outlying districts 
distant from any neighbors, should go to 
live in the towns. The folk-land which had 
held a scattered population was claimed by 
the king and called 7erva Regis}; the peas- 
ants’ hovels were swept away, and the small 
holdings of farmers, even larger properties, all 
were laid waste to makethe king new hunting- 
grounds. Edward the Confessor was a 
famous huntsman, it was one of his few manly 
traits, and he had left sixty-eight royal forests 
behind him, which nobody seems to have 
grudged, but the forests that William took 
were grudged most bitterly. The confisca- 
tion of the Hampshire lands was the last 
stroke that could be borne, and they were 
promptly dowered with a curse by those who 
so unwillingly gave them up. The New 


*Man in the Greek language was called anthropos ; 
friend, philos. The latter word as an adjective means 


beloved, dear. Hence the Anglicized word, philan- 
thropy, the love of mankind, readiness to do good to all 
men, 

¢ Latin for land of the king. 




















Forest was dangerous ground for the house- 
hold of the Conqueror ; there was a long-lived 
and well-founded superstition* that it was a 
fatal place for men of the Conqueror’stime to 
take their pleasure in. 

We can understand now that great tracts of 
these English fens and forests were far from 
being fit for human habitations, and that 
wide stretches of remote parts of the inland 
country were-only lived in by people who 
were hardly better than wild animals. The 
liberty upon which William infringed. was 
often the liberty of the lawless and untamed 
who in their scattered dens came within no 
opportunities} of uplifting or enlightenment, 
They certainly needed to be brought into 
closer relationship with decent society ; there 
were reasons enough why some of the folk- 
land should be given up to the hares and deer. 
‘* William loved the high deer as if he were 
their father,” says the old Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, but we know besides that he was 
not unmindful of his people. We find him try- 
ing to learn English and succeeding in so far 
that he could understand what was said. We 
are told that he was indulgent to those of his 
own household, ‘‘mild to the good men that 
loved God, but stark{ to those who withsaid 
His will.” A man of great austerity and 
power of self-control, he always had respect 
for law and religion even though he could 
sometimes turn them to suit his own ends. 
Even the lawless William Rufus, who feared 
neither God nor man, revered his father, the 
great king, and respected his memory. 

As one reads the story of the Conqueror’s 
great labors and detailed plans of government 
it is impossible to believe that he was looking 
upon England merely as so much territory to 
be added to his duchy of Normandy. We forget 
as we read this page of English history that 
William ruled Normandy too and was carry- 
ing on at the same time his great Norman 
government. It seems as if he had entirely 
recognized the noble possibilities, indeed the 
great future, of England, and was setting him- 


*When one is astonished or amazed over anything the 
natural tendency is tostand perfectly still ; and this is just 
what superstition means; Latin s/ave, tostand,tostand still; 
super, over. A standing still over something wonderful ; 
an excessive reverence or fear for something mysterious, 

tThe literal meaning of the word is, at or before the 
port (Latin ob and fortus). Lying in porta ship’s crew has 
re:ease from many ordinary duties and has comparative 
leisure. Hence the name is applied to a suitable occasion, 
a fit time. 

} Stiff, unbending, severe, stern, 
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self with devoted industry and patience to 
make it orderly and to give it its proper place 
among those nations of Europe which it had 
lagged behind. Not even the strong hand 
and busy brain of William of Normandy 
could make England other than England, but 
his natural conservatism,* his respect for the 
English laws, and his wonderful understand- 
ing of the national lines of growth are indeed 
surprising. He was too great a statesman 
not to recognize that his opportunity lay in 
developing England, not transforming her. 
He seemed to his indignant and unwilling 
subjects only a plunderer and oppressor, but 
England always fared hardest when he was 
out of it; he was a check upon smaller oppres- 
sors, and there werealways men who were able 
to recognize that it was better to have a 
sovereign like theirs, able to lead and able to 
discern, than to have sectional jealousies tear 
England asunder for the glory of petty chiefs. 

Although the interloperst from across the 
Channel had pulled down English houses 
they built England’s great cathedrals{ and 
the people who flocked to the towns came 
under law and built new houses and lived in 
them more like Christians. The Church be- 
came significant and enlarged her dominion. 
So much was asked of the people that they 
developed new energy in every direction, but 
in Edward's time a bishop held his great 
revenues and might live where he chose; 
under William a bishop swore fealty to the 
king like other men and must livein the 
chief city of his own diocese. This meant 
that the least of the parishes must be better 
taught and served. There was oppression 
and cruelty enough in those days, beggary 
and destitution, and all the sorrows of a con- 
quered people. Many of the Englishmen 
who were needed at home were forced to be- 
come outlaws and exiles, they could not yield, 
they would not serve nor do homage to the 





*Opposition to change. Latin servare to guard, con 
against. 


+The Dutch name for a coaster, a smuggling vessel 
(‘one that runs in and out along the coast’) is enter- 
Zooper, a word compounded of the French entre, between 
and the Dutch Jooper a runner, a leaper. Interlopers, 
those who thrust themselves where they have no claim 
or right. 


}The relation between a cathedral and a chair is not 
evident at first sight. The Latin word for chair is 
cathedra, the Greek kathedra. The word chair is often 
used to designate a seat of authority, as a bishop’s chair, 
the chair of a judge. So cathedra meant theseator throne 
of a bishop. Hence cathedral, a church containing a 
bishop’s chair. 
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Norman King. There is no more touching 
pagein literature than the scene in Kings- 
ley’s story of ‘‘ Hereward the Wake,’’* where 
the brave young Hereward comes home after 
long absence and steals into the old manor- 
house where his mother sits, a widow and 
childless, plundered and bereft, and then lifts 
her bent and hooded head to see his face 
which she had thought never to see again. 
The soil of England had to be forced into 
loyalty acre by acre. At last the officers of 
state and church were Normans almost to a 
man. They had taken the places of English- 
men not always by force or the King’s favor, 
but sometimes by skill and the right of fit- 
ness. Not all those whose names we find, 


*Both Bulwer’s story of‘ Harold’ and Kingsley’s ‘‘Here- 
ward” give most vivid pictures of this time, the ore of the 
time immediately before William’s coming «ad the other 
of his reign itself£—.S. O./. 
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had come over with William but some were 
men and sons of men who had settled them- 
selves in England years before in the Con- 
fessor’s time. They could read and keep ac- 
counts, they knew the ways of the world, they 
lived frugally and not greedily, aud knowl- 
edge always has the advantage of ignorance. 
England had gone down in the days of her 
material prosperity and now the world was 
to see what adversity could do for her. In 
many respects the Anglo-Saxon race pos- 
sesses great qualities ; stability, perseverance, 
self-government, industry, are Saxon traits. 
But the Normans could add to these, imagina- 
tion anda genius for great enterprises, ideality 
and a love of fitness and elegance in the arts 
and in social life. ‘‘ Without them England 
would have been mechanical, not artistic; 
brave, not chivalrous ; the home of learning, 
not of thought.” 


THE ENGLISH TOWNS.* 


BY AUGUSTUS I. 


Il. THEIR GROWTH. 

HEN we begin to look into the his- 
tory of the English Towns we are 
very apt to be led astray by as- 

suming that the later more modern word 
town means the same, or pretty nearly the 
same thing, as the more ancient name which 
historians now sometimes spell as ‘uz. In 
the period preceding the Norman Conquest 
it may be accepted as a statement conven- 
iently near the truth, that England was di- 
vided into some thousands of geographical 
areas—very unequal in extent, which were 
occupied by communities whose members 
were united by very intimate relations— 
which were governed each by its own un- 
written code of ‘“‘customs,”” possessed a cer- 
tain constitution, and to a very great ex- 
tent were self-supporting. The boundaries 
within which these communities lived were 
jealously guarded from encroachment on the 
part of any neighboring tillers of the soil 
and in many cases were clearly marked by 
rude inclosures which served at once as 
boundaries and as defenses against tres- 


The lands included within these limits 
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were defined as the ‘uz ; and the community 
as an aggregate* of people having a com- 
mon interest in making the most of the land 
and in preserving its own unity and inde- 
pendence was called a ‘unship. So long as 
the community contented itself with living 
on what its land could produce, and one gen- 
eration only trod in the steps of the preced- 
ing one, there was no great difficulty in 
keeping up the s/atus guo ante.t The mo- 
ment however that the produce of the land 
was in excess of the wantsof the commu- 
nity, and it became a question how to dis- 
pose of the surplus commodities, that mo- 
ment trade and commerce began, and with 
the beginning of commerce new complica- 
tions were inevitable. The old ‘‘customs’’ 
and old methods for settling disputes were 
found to be unfitted for the new conditions 
that had arisen, and the machinery which 
sufficed for the regulation of the earlier /un- 
ship tended to break down. The more trade 
and commerce increased in any general area, 





*A mass, an assembly. Does not the word at once call 
up the picture of a flock or herd, and so almost reflect its 
own history? Foritcomes from the Latin word for 
flock, grex, or more directly from the allied Latin verb, 
gregare, and the prefix ad, to collect into a flock. 


+The state in which [it was] before. The former condi- 


























the more necessary it became that the con- 
tiguous éunships should come to some 
agreement whereby a Court of Appeal might 
be provided ; and thus it would happen that 
a number of funship~s would gradually form 
themselves into a union which should in 
many important matters supersede the union 
of the smaller ‘uzshifs. This union was a 
union for mutual self-defense, for co-opera- 
tion, and for affording some assurance of jus- 
tice and right in questions between man and 
man, such as had never emerged in the nar- 
rower life of the earlier ‘umshi~. This is 
what is meant when it is said that ‘‘ London 
was only a bundle of communities, town- 
ships, parishes,* and lordships, of which 
each had its own constitution.”’ 

What was true of London was true also of 
other owns. It was especially observable at 
Lincoln and perhaps as true of each of the 
Five Boroughs of the Midlands, which, more- 
over, appear in the early days to have been 
united in a league, or Aansa, possibly an an- 
ticipation of the great league of the Baltic 
cities,—and possibly, too, it may have sug- 
gested that other powerful league of the 
Cinque Portst on the southeastern coast of 
England,—Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Rom- 
ney, and Hythe. 

It must be borne in mind that when the 
Norman Conquest took place, and during the 
century that followed, there was strictly no 
such judicial machinery as we now under- 
stand when we talk of the ‘law courts”’ 
and ‘“‘the law.’”” When the owns grew into 
important communities and aimed at ‘‘free- 
dom,’’ the liberty that they strove for was 
first an immunity from appearing before the 
Court of Appeal, where the king’s officer pre- 
sided and levied his fees ; and, secondly, an 
immunity from personal taxation exacted by 
the officers of the Royal Exchequer.{ To 
get rid of these burdens they asked for the 





* Away back to the old Greek times we must go for the 
history of this word. A house, the Greeks called ozkos; 
beside, was fara ; joining them they had paroikia, which 
the Latins transformed into parochia, and the French 
then made paroisse, and finally in English we have par- 
ish, Theword is used mostly to designate the precinct 
in which the members of the same church live. 

t The five ports. 

yIn early modern English a checker-board was called 
an exchecker-board. Then any material laid off in 
Squares like the board was ca‘led checkered. It became 
customary to calculate accounts by means of counters in 
such material. Asa checkered cover was spread for this 
purpose, over the table inthe room where this court 
met, the court itself came to be called the exchequer. 
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privilege ot choosing their own portreeve 
who should preside in the town court and set 
them free from the necessity of appearing at 
the Court of the Hundred, and they asked 
too for the liberty of taxing themselves and 
compounding for the capricious* and arbi- 
trary exactions of the officers of the Ex- 
chequer by the payment of a lump sum, or 
annual rent, to the king, such annual rent 
being called the firma burgi. : 
When a town had obtained for itself these 
liberties or privileges, it had passed out of 
the larger class of merely agricultural com- 
munities or ‘unships, and it had passed into 
the smaller, but higher class, of trading com- 
munities. It became a chartered town. 
That is, it had obtained from the sovereign 
freedom from the exactions of the sheriff, 
to try its own prisoners, to settle its own 
trade disputes, and to raise such taxes as it 
needed for its own wants ; much in the same 
way as borough rates are levied now. But 
the town was not free from contributing its 
share to the national taxation. The charter 
was purchased for gold from the king, or 
from the great lords who held the several 
boroughs under the king. In the latter 
case the charter held good, because the rights 
of the lord extended over the hundred in 
which the town happened to lie; and it ex- 
cluded also the interference of the sheriff or 
other similar intrusion of the king’s officer. 
But there were other towns that grew up 
rather as aggregates of traders which had 
not yet acquired any cohesion as organized 
communities; and these towns were the 
mere market towns, which still exist up and 
down England in large numbers. It is 
difficult for us to realize the fact that there 
was atime, and a long time, too, in Eng- 
land, when a man could not buy and sell 
where and when and with whom he pleased. 
Yet it is certain that within the limits of 
the ancient funships, exclusive dealing was 
the rule, and trade with the outside world 
was regarded with suspicion ; the trader be- 
ing supposed to be seeking to enrich himself 
by parting with thatin which the commu- 
nity had some interest. Hence, when the 
instincts of trade had proved too strong for 





* Marked by sudden changes of opinion. Imagination 
saw inthis traitalikenessto the antics of a goat—to 
‘* goat-leaps’’; and from the Roman name for goat, ca- 
per, the word was built up. (Some of the later lexicog- 
raphers, however, claim that there is lack of evidence of 
this derivation, but they give no other in its place.) 
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the jealous restrictions which the petty ‘uz- 
ships were inclined to put upon it, and it 
became apparent that people who wanted 
certain commodities wou/d buy and sell them 
however much you might try to prevent 
them, the next step was to legalize trade ina 
given area, and to provide that it should be 
carried on under some sort of police super- 
vision and control. People were not to be 
allowed to sell when and where they liked ; 
they were only allowed to buy and sell at 
certain centers and at certain specified inter- 
vals* of times. The inhabitants of this or 
that conveniently situated locality were al- 
lowed to hold a market once a week, or it 
might be oftener ; bargains were to be carried 
on in public, rents were to be paid for stall- 
age, dues were to be levied upon sales. The 
village grew into a town, and the townsman 
prospered. But such towns need not neces- 
sarily pass out of the rank of market towns, 
and in point of fact very few of them did. 
Thus of the hundred and twenty towns to 
which King John granted market rights dur- 
ing the seventeen years of his reign (A. D. 
1199-1216), scarcely more than half a dozen 
ever rose to the rank of chartered boroughs 
and some are now obscure villages where 
even the weekly market has dwindled to 
nothing. 

If, however, the town which may have be- 
gun to be a centerof trade, outgrew that 
condition of affairs which the mere right of 
holding a weekly market sufficed for; that 
is, ifthe petty dealings which were confined 
toa limited area developed into the larger 
transactions of a widening commerce, then 
the town sooner or later won its charter, 
paying for it the purchase money in the first 
instance, as has been said, and obtaining for 
itself some form of self-government ; it be- 
came a chartered town. But the charters 
granted by successive kings were by no 
means identical inform. The privileges pur- 
chased and bestowed varied greatly from 
timeto times To begin with, the buyers of 
the charter in one place might be the few or 
the many; and they who had advanced 
money for the acquisition of certain privi- 
leges or advantages were not likely to allow 
others to share in the boon obtained without 
securing to themselves something like a 





*Latin inier, between, vallum, wall; the united word, 
intervallum, the space within the breastwork of a ca=p, 
or, the space between two palisades. Hence the ge-eral 
meaning of space between, applied to distance or to time. 


higher status in the newly recognized town. 
There were some of these dwellers in the 
towns who were free by birth ; there were 
some who were not; just as in America a 
generation back, there were masters: and 
slaves. In America the broad distinction 
between the two classes was sharply marked 
by difference of color. In early England 
there was indeed the same difference between 
Jew and Gentile which was easily discernible 
by the eye, but between the olitically free 
and bond there was no such physical mark of 
distinction. The Jews who were to be found 
in considerable numbers in some of the En- 
glish towns were never /rveemen of the bor- 
oughs, they lived apart in a quarter of their 
own, called the Jewry ; they were there on 
sufferance. 

There were however others, Christian and 
English born, who because they were ‘‘bond- 
men by blood,” could not be admitted as 
burgesses of the borough till they had some- 
how worked out their freedom. It was the 
interest of the old burgesses to assert them- 
selves as against the new men and to keep 
in their own hands the good things, what- 
ever they were, which their charter secured 
tothem. It looks asif they who were the 
children of bondsmen in one generation had 
some difficulty in obtaining for themselves 
recognition as freemen in thenext. Itseems 
too that in many cases the only means 
whereby they could secure such recognition 
was to get themselves first admitted as mem- 
bers of the gilds of which we have heard 
before. 

The increase in the number of these gilds 
was looked upon with some suspicion and 
dislike by the powers that be. They threat- 
ened to become very dangerous associations 
whose interests were antagonistic to the in- 
terests of the king and his officers in one 
direction, and a check upon encroachment on 
the part of the richer burgesses in the other. 
As early as 1180 Henry II. forbade the forma- 
tion of new gilds without royal license ; and 
as many as eighteen adulterine gilds* were 
fined during this reign on the ground, pre- 
sumably, that such unions aimed in one way 
or another at interfering with the king’s pre- 
rogative in the several towns in which they 
had been organized. For, in theory, the bur- 
gesses of a chartered town were the resident 
householders who paid scot and bore lot— 





*Gilds springing from adulterous trade, illegal. 























which, being translated into modern lan- 
guage, meant those who paid rates and were 
liable to be elected to serve certain offices in 
the town, which were more or less burden- 
some. In the first instance only the bur- 
gesses had the liberty to buy and sell within 
the limits of the borough ; but as the trade 
of any town increased, it would happen that 
the burgesses would perforce extend their 
operations with outsiders whose capital was 
embarked in the trade and who might or 
might not be residents. Thereupon it would 
become necessary to provide security for such 
outsider that his share of profits should be 
assured to him. Neither he nor his agent 
or factor could become a burgess without 
some difficulty, but if an association were 
formed among the merchants, which afforded 
acertain guarantee to all its members that 
the interests of each and all would be pro- 
tected, a merchant or his agent, though a 
non-resident or an alien, might still safely 
embark in the trade of the town, even though 
he were no burgess—that is he might be 
elected a member of the merchant gild and 
enjoy all the advantages which he cared to 
enjoy though never a burgess. 

The same might happen and would happen 
in the case of the gilds of craftsmen. These 
craftsmen gilds were intended to keep upa 
monopoly* of the manufacture of certain ar- 
ticles. The saddlers, the girdlers, the 
glovers, and fifty other ‘‘ city companies ’’ or 
gilds, still exist in the city of London and 
are the survivals of the old state of affairs 
when it was practically impossible for such 
an establishment as we now understand by a 
dry goods store to sell a waistband, a pair of 
gloves, a glass bottle, and a horse-collar at 
the same counter. If you wanted any one of 
these articles you had to buy it of the maker, 
nor indeed could you always buy it safely of 
him unless he were a brother of the gild as- 
sociated for the protection of the interests of 
the craftsmen who kept the manufacture of 
such articles in their own hands. 

Here again it is obvious that occasions 
would arise when the makers of this or that 
article would find it prudent to admit some- 
timesan intelligent capitalist into the brother- 
hood and sometimes a pushing inventor 
who, though a non-resident in the borough, 
might be willing enough to employ the 
craftsmen if they would manufacture some 





*Greek, monos, alone, sole; polein, to sell, to barter. 
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improved article to his order ; and as in the 
former case, so in this, such employer of 
labor might be admitted to the gild, though 
he were no burgess of the borough. Grad- 
ually the power and influence of the gilds in 
the boroughs would become more and more 
potent and the tendency would increase for 
all members of the gilds to be accounted, and 
to become also burgesses, and for every bur- 
gess on the other hand to be enrolled asa 
brother of some one of the gilds. 

The next stage in the development of the 
boroughs was reached when the richer and 
more energetic of the burgesses had acquired 
so dominant an influence that they began to 
get the government of the boroughs into 
their hands, and when an oligarchy,* which 
appropriated to itself a name that anciently 
had a very different meaning—under the des- 
ignation of a ‘‘common council ’’—arrogated 
to itself the right to initiate any measures 
which were carried out, and assumed to it- 
self also the exclusive right of admitting new 
burgesses. When this stage was reached, 
the next object of the boroughs was to obtain 
a new charter of incorporationt whereby the 
status of the oligarchy was recognized and its 
functions and supremacy were legally estab- 
lished. These charters of incorporation be- 
gan in the reign of Henry VI., and the first 
incorporation of a municipal body was 
granted to Kingston-upon-Hull{ in the 
year 1439. The incorporation ot boroughs 
continued steadily after this, and the effect 
of such incorporation, as has been stated, was 
to throw all administrative power in the bor- 
oughs more and more into the hands ofa 
few, while the great body of the inhabitants 
had less and less voice, and only a small 
privileged class was permitted to give its 
votes even for the very men who were elected 
to be the representatives of the borough in 
Parliament. 

A single instance will suffice by way of 
illustration. In the year 1585 the little town 
of Helston in Cornwall obtained one of these 
charters of incorporation. By virtue of this 
charter the mayor and commonalty with the 


*That form of government in which the ruling power 
is placed in the handsofafew. Note the difference be- 
tween the concise definition of the word in itself in its 
original language—Greek oligos, few, and archein, to 
rule—and the circumlocution needed to define it in En- 
glish. . 

+The forming into a legal or political body. Corpus, 
Latin for body. 

? The town is now ususlly spoken of as Hull.—™. /./. 
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four aldermen of the borough were allowed 
from time to time toadmit any ‘‘ honest” in- 
habitants to be freemen of the borough, and 
the new corporation (which had the power of 
adding to itself new members, or refraining 
from doing so, according to its pleasure), was 
privileged to send two burgesses to represent 
the borough in the House of Commons. In 
the year 1774, less than two centuries after 
the granting of the charter, there was a par- 
liamentary election at Helston. It then ap- 
peared that, in consequence of the obstinate 
refusal of the oligarchy to admit any of the 
inhabitants to the freedom of the borough, 
the corporation had dwindled down to six, 
and these six men actually elected two mem- 
bers to the House of Commons ; and in those 
critical years in the world’s history which 
followed 1774, those two members took their 
seats and recorded their votes on those mo- 
mentous questions with which every patri- 
otic American is or ought to be abundantly 
familiar. 

From what has been said it will have been 
made clear that during the four centuries 
after the Norman Conquest the growth of 
the English towns did not mean so much 
their growth in wealth or prosperity, but 
meant very much more their growth in a 
certain sort of political power. They grew 
not so much in size or population (for in 
these respects the towns increased so slowly, 
so imperceptibly, as almost to perplex the 
student of history by their apparent stagna- 
tion). They grew in the sense that there 
were more of them—they grew in numbers 
—that they should do so was almost inevita- 
ble; for each town as it won its charter pur- 
sued a policy of the most jealous protection 
of its supposed interests and privileges. 
Exclusion of any foreigners was the one ob- 
ject which the burgesses kept before their 
minds. Ifthe trade of a town increased be- 
yond the powers of the townsmen to deal 
with it, they never thought of extending the 
limits of the borough and including within 
the new limits an increased population which 
would bring wealth to the original commu- 
nity. Sofar from this, they fiercely cx- 
cluded all aliens,* and aimed much more at 
keeping their towns to themselves and mo- 
nopolizing their privileges, than at throwing 
open their gates and widening their opera- 
tions. Hence it was inevitable that the sur- 





* Foreigners ; others besides the native people—alius 
being the Latin word for another. 
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plus trade was forced to find a new home for 
itself, and one market town after another ob- 
tained its charter of incorporation only to 
find itself sooner or later pursuing the same 
blind and selfish policy,—only to find that it, 
too, in its turn, had outgrown its power of 
dealing with its increasing commerce or 
manufactures. The towns multiplied, they 
did not grow to greatness, 

When the Flemings, whom the detestable 
persecution of the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century forced to take refuge in the eastern 
counties of England, were graciously per- 
mitted to settle in Norwich in 1568, the city 
was swarming with beggars and scores of 
houses were in ruins, for the trade of the town 
had been of late seriously declining. Never- 
theless the Norwich citizens were immensely 
indignant that the foreigners should be al- 
lowed to settle among them and revenged 
themselves upon the new-comers by making 
their lot as hard as they could. It was the 
way everywhere. Thus it came to pass that 
even so late as the seventeenth century when 
the Pilgrim Fathers made their grand start 
to find better homes in the New World, 
there was not a town in England except Lon- 
don that could boast of thirty thousand in- 
habitants and not five towns that could 
boast of twenty thousand. Yet the towns 
were strong in their numbers and the com- 
parative wealth of their inhabitants. The 
sympathies and instincts of the townsmen 
were indeed in favor of a certain sort of 
progress, in favor too of a certain limited 
freedom of opinion, and opposed to the dom- 
ination and intolerance of the church on the 
one hand, or the tyranny of the courtiers and 
nobles on the other. 

It is worth note that when the great up- 
heaval in religious matters, which we call 
the Reformation, came, the townsmen almost 
everywhere were strong and bigoted Protest- 
ants. When the other upheaval which we 
call the Great Rebellion came, they were as a 
rule bitter Roundheads. And when thetime 
came for that remodeling of our constitu- 
tional machinery which we are wont to as- 
sociate with the Reform billof 1832, again 
the townsmen were for progress, and that, 
not only in the great aggregates of popula- 
tion, which had no representatives in the 
legislation and no political status, because 
they had no charters and no corporate exist- 
ence, butin the smaller and insignificant 
boroughs too, for there too the inhabitants 

















had their grievances and the oligarchs had 
not gained the love or confidence of their fel- 
low townsmen. Before this crisis arrived, 
however, there were towns that were spring- 
ing up, there were towns that had sprung up, 
which had indeed grown in wealth and influ- 
ence and prosperity, towns which seemed 
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doubtless to the ancient boroughs to be huge 
and monstrous exaggerations of the reason- 
able proportions which a self-respecting cor- 
porate borough or chartered town ought to 
content itself with maintaining. Butof these 
growths it will be my duty to speak in my 
next paper. 


A PEASANT STRIKER OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Associate in History, 


HE manor and the parish have been 
until comparatively recent times the 
narrow world wherein the large ma- 
jority of the English peasantry have played 
their parts. Thisis increasingly true as we 
follow the centuries backward and note as we 
withdraw into the past the great isolation of 
one manor from another, the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of communication, and theoppressive 
bonds which fastened the tenantry to the soil. 
In form the manor differed little from the 
tenth century to the seventeenth. In its in- 
ternal life, its customs and laws, there has 
been a constant and progressive change. 
The peasant striker of the fourteenth century 
was beginning to enjoy some of the benefits 
of this amelioration, * and it was this pros- 
perity, as true of strikers to-day as then, that 
led him to protest in that movement known 
as the peasant revolt. 

In the fourteenth century the peasant lived 
in a village not dissimilar to the older villages 
ofNew England. There was the one street, 
the separated houses, the arable, and meadow 
stretching away on all sides until it reached 
the waste and the forest. In the village the 
peasant had his house with its croft or yard 
around it. But the house was ill-made, of 
the coarsest material, though varying accord- 
ing to the position of the peasant. Were he 
a freeholder his house might be a frame 
joined with lath and covered with clay ; were 
he a copyholder, it would probably be joined 
with wattles, strengthened with mud or moss. 
On some estates there might be nothing bet- 
ter than straw or stubble to cover the few 
boards. All houses were thatched with 





* The Latin adjective for good, like the English, is very 
irregular in its comparison, running, bonus, melior, opti- 
mus. From all three forms English words have been 
built up, one of which is ameliorate, to better. 
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heather or reeds, though there was neither 
floor nor ceiling and rarely a chimney. One 
room sufficed for all his needs. 

The land within which the village stood 
was but a part of the whole manor; it was 
that part given up to the tenants and was 
usually the poorest and least fertile of the 
little world. This portion was parceled out 
to the peasantry according to a time-honored 
system. Imagine all the fences removed 
from the land immediately adjoining the New 
England village, thus making a great open 
field. Divide this into three parts. Within 
each part there would be allotted to the 
peasant a certain number of acres, but not in 
onepiece, Instead of one great lot of plow 
land his parcel was divided into half-acres 
scattered in all parts of the field, with some 
regularity however, as each half-acre generally 
would be bounded by the half-acres of the 
same neighbors. Between these strips, which 
in shape were long and narrow, were ridges of 
turf called balks, and it was the first sign not 
much later of the breaking up of this system, 
when these balks began to disappear and the 
strips to be merged together. The Puritan 
settlers showed clearly their familiarity with 
what was the same system in its decay in 
their divisions cf land on this side of the 
water. The parceling was not so minute 
but there was the same open field without 
fences. 

But the open field was not the only scene 
of the peasant’s labor. ~ He was under obli- 
gation as well to work for his lord on that 
other portion of the estate which was culti- 
vated for the lord. Thiscomprised from one- 
third to one-half the best of the arable and 
pasture and was under the charge of the lord 
or, more often, of his bailiff. Here stood at the 
head of the village the manor house, not a 
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very pretentious dwelling, built of wood or 
stone, often of only one room, but generally of 
three. Here lived the lord or bailiff and here 
were summoned the villagers to do their hom- 
age to the lord or to be present at the courts 
which were held in the manor hall. 

The life of the peasant was mainly agricul- 
tural. Rising in the early morning from his 
bed, a bundle of fern or straw, he had no need 
to dress torhe had made no change of clothes 
on lying down the night before. Of the 
morning bath he knew nothing; his toilet was 
aspeedy one. Perhaps his first work of the 
day would be to drive the cow or the sheep, 
the pig orthe chickens, out from the hur- 
dled corner in the same room, to their day’s 
munching or picking or masting. For his 
own breakfast, salt meat, fish, or vegetables 
sufficed, often poor and stale, with water, 
perhaps ale; tea and coffee were unknown 
to him ; then he went forth to the main work 
of theday. With the rest of the villagers, 
with hoe, mattock, or rake, according to the 
season, he began the cultivation of his narrow 
strip. Three days of the week were his own, 
and three days he worked for his lord. The 
year began with Michaelmas* and the 
winter was the most forlorn season of the 
year ; he dreaded the cold and welcomed the 
warmth of spring. The year’s work was be- 
gun with the winter’s plowing, at which he 
probably assisted, and one of the fields, not 
plowed as a whole but each strip by itself, 
was made ready for the winter’s wheat. The 
peasant then sowed his half-acres with wheat 
if in autumn or with peas, oats, or barley if 
in spring, while his wife might assist him at 
dibbling+ beans. There was little attempt 
at manuring ; the animals had been turned 
loose into the stubble, and generally there 
was thrown on the field a sprinkling of lime 
or marl, or a little stall manure. The latter, 
however, was scarce, and it often happened 
that nothing was used or at best the decay- 
ing straw, ferns, and rushes from the floors 
of churches and cottages. This want was 
compensated by that bane of English ag- 
riculture, the system of fallows, by which 
one of the three fields would lie untilled for a 
season. Weeds were a prodigious { nuisance, 
but the grain was cropped high and the nui- 
~ ¢[Mick’el-mas.] The feast of St. Michael celebrated 
September 29. 

¢ Planting with a dibble, a small, pointed garden tool for 
making holes for the seeds. 

} The adjective is formed from prodigy, which comes 
from prodicare,to predict, to foretell. Asthe power to 


sance was not so greatly felt. In autumn all 
turned. to harvest together, as they had 
plowed together, and a successful harvest 
made the peasant’s heart glad, while a feast 
generally followed the capping of the lord’s 
rick, the result of those days of labor which 
he had spent plowing, mowing. and har- 
vesting upon his lord’s acres. 

Thus the peasant’s day was full ot work 
and he came back at night tired and weary 
to a cheerless, unhealthy house anda poor 
fire. Dinner and supper were like the break- 
fast: no potatoes, no carrots or parsnips, 
only cabbages and onions, no sugar or very 
rarely, and no spices except pepper and salt, 
with which he covered his stale fish to dis- 
guise its flavor. No wonder he sought the 
ale-houses, of which each village contained 
many. Here he, and his wife too, drank ale 
and beer and spent the long evening in gos- 
sip, * though the ale was basely adulterated, 
notwithstanding the village ale-taster, and 
the gossip was coarse. But the peasant’s so- 
cial life was very monotonous ; no books, no 
artificial light except the greased rush made 
at home, no company except his fellows and 
the village priest, often as unkempt and 
sometimes as unlettered as himself. His 
cares were many, though they may not have 
weighed heavily ; his animals wereconstantly 
becoming diseased ; his chickens, geese, and 
ducks were carried off by rats and foxes ; his 
garden seeds picked out by his lord’s pigeons. 
He was obliged to have all his corn ground 
at the mill on the manor, and all his malt 
made at the lord’s oast.t Should his daugh- 
ter desire to marry, should he desire to send 
his children to school, or his son to a monas- 
tery, he was obliged to pay a fine to the lord. 
But there were some pleasures besides the 
ale-house. Hecould attend the fair held three 
times a year in the village, to sell his produce 
and to learn from the traveling merchant or 
itinerary { friar thenews of the year. He went 
prophesy was something extraordinary, so prodigy was 
applied toany thing unusual. Syn.: wonderful, aston- 
ishing, enormous. 

*A word which has sadly degenerated in its meaning. 
Its original form was God-sib(sij,a Saxon word meaning 
kin) and it was the name of a sponsor at baptism. See 


Shakespere’s use of the word in ‘“‘ Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona,” III. 1. ‘’Tis not a maid, for she hath had gos- 
sips.’’ 

+A kiln for drying hops or malt. 

} Wandering. A going to a distant place, a journey, 
the Romans called, i/er, which inthe genitive case (the 
case expressed in English by prefixing the word of to 
the noun) changes to i/imeris. An itinerant isone who 
passes from place to place. 

















at Christmas and Easter and often at harvest 
to the great hall where he could feast to his 
heart’s content, and on Sunday and the festal 
days he was free from all demands ; and the 
medizeval church with its lights and incense 
must have been a source of at least sensual 
pleasure in contrast to his own dark, glass- 
less hut. 

But our peasant had to paya rent for the 
land which he held, and it was upon this very 
matter of rent that the future prosperity of 
the peasantry depended. In this period of 
the fourteenth century there were two classes 
of tenants who had been there year after 
year, from father to son, but whose relations 
to the lord were gradually changing. These 
were the freeman and the villein, or as we 
may now call them, the freeholder and the 
copyholder. The difference between them 
was this. Were our peasant a freeholder he 
would probably occupy a somewhat better 
cottage, he would know definitely what rent, 
either in money, labor, kind, or all three, he 
owed, and so long as he paid that and did not 
violate his oath of fealty to his lord he could 
not be forced to do additional labor nor have 
hisland taken away fromhim. He alsohadthe 
right to form one of the Court Baron, which 
was the judicial court of the manor, tried of- 
fenders and imposed fines. But itis more 
likely that our peasant was a copyholder, a 
villein holding by base tenure, for the ma- 
jority of those who rose in revolt in 1381 were 
copyholders. In Anglo-Norman times there 
were three or four classes of tenants, who 
later became commingled into one. Origin- 
ally this class was so far unfree that they 
were subject almost wholly to the lord’s will, 
could be evicted from house and land, and 
had no legal remedy against such action. 
The lord could exact more than the accus- 
tomed rental, if he chose, and there was no es- 
cape. The first step toward security was 
therefore the defining of these duties. Cus- 
tom became the powerful force which fixed 
the rights of the lord and the amount of ser- 
vice to be rendered. Even though in law he 
still held his land ‘at the will of the lord,” 
yet at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
so firmly had.he become established that no 
lord would have ventured to break in upon 
these customary rights. These rights had 
been enrolled on the rolls of the court, and 
it was this evidence which gave the name of 
copyholder, 7.¢. holder according to the 
copy of the court roll, to the villein, and 
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which served as security from ejectment. 

The next step was even more important 
and momentous in the history of the peas- 
antry. Under the old system a villein hold- 
ing twenty acres would have given to his 
lord—to‘take a well preserved example—as 
follows : a quarter of seed wheat at Michael- 
mas, a peck of wheat, four bushels of oats, 
three hens at Martinmas, a cock, two hens, 
two pennyworth of bread at Christmas. For 
labor he plowed and reaped a quarter of an 
acre; hecarted, reaped, and mowed when 
commanded by the bailiff and he provided 
two mowers in autumn for two days. He 
could not sell an ox, cow, cock, or hen, nor 
cut an oak or ash without his lord’s consent. 
But fortunately a change had taken place. 
Instead of labor rents, money compensation 
was accepted. This made matters easier for 
both. For the lord it meant in the majority 
of cases the dismissal of the bailiff, whose 
chief duty was the persuading unwilling 
laborers to perform their part of the labor 
rent. Labor could now be hired and became 
more secure and reliable. The work would 
be better done and the economy of the estate 
be increased. On the side of the copyholder 
it was a great relief. Hecould devote all his 
time to his own holding ; he became more in- 
dependent, more ofa man. His position ap- 
proached that of the freeholder, the status of 
the bondsman was forgotten. Prosperity nat- 
urally ensued ; the new arrangements enrolfed 
on the court roll became fixed; and since such 
commutations were made at an earlier date 
when money was more valuable the peasant 
was decidedly the one benefited by the 
change. 

With this change in his relations to his 
lord came increased opportunities for his own 
betterment. Hecould lay up money and this 
became the means for the improvement of 
himselfand hisfamily. By paying a reason- 
able fine to the lord he could himself leave 
the manor or could place his sons where 
chances of promotion would be possible. Did 
he send a son to the monastery to study for 
orders there was no bar to his attaining ec- 
clesiastical preferment, as did Robert Gros- 
téte* ; did he send him to school he could be 
a lawyer or judge like William Paston ora 
writer like Robert Langland or better stil 
Ben Jonson ; did he show military sagacity 
he could rise as did Sir Robert Sale to bea 


*[Gro-tate.] Translated, the name would be Greathead, 
(1175-1253.) A celebrated British theologian. 
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captain-generalanda knight. All these were 
sons of serfs. Even with less ambition the 
thrifty peasant could improve his home and 
his land, could increase his comforts and his 
pleasures. Those deadening obligations, 
the compulsory and formerly unlimited 
work for the lord andthe inability to leave the 
manor, were fast loosening, and the first rays 
of a new light were beginning to find their 
way into the dark hut of the peasant, when 
there took place that event which marks 
a crisis in economic* history, the Black 
Death. 

It is not necessary to expand here on the 
influence ofthe plague. Half of the popula- 
tion of England perished, and we can imagine 
only too clearly the character of its ravages 
in the unclean houses of the badly fed peas- 
antry. Where scrofula and leprosy were all 
too common, there fhe Black Death could do 
its work. Remembering the position which 
the peasant was fast acquiring, his indepen- 
dence of the lord so long as he paid the rent 
and the fact that with the money payments 
the lord could depend on hired labor, we are 
able to understand the situation. 

With each reappearance of the plague the 
source of supply became scarcer. Available 
material for the lord’s use was not to be had ; 
his fields went untilled, his harvests un- 
gathered. On theother hand the peasant’s 

ition steadily improved ; labor was scarce 
bit that did not concern him, he tilled his 
own fields. If hard pressed his wife and 
children aided him or he could increase his 
earnings by hiring out the latter. Wages 
rose, the peasant was benefited ; his rent was 
fixed on the court rolls, he paid no more, 
while his lord could hire less. The situation 
was not that of laborers seeking a lord, but 
the lord was seeking laborers. At this junc- 
turc two steps were taken which precipitated 
the crisis. The peasant found his rents raised 
to an amount equivalentt to that which the 
lord had to pay for hired labor and he saw 
himself in danger, on account of the great 
scarcity of hired labor, of being forced once 
more to labor for his lord, as in the days be- 
fore commutation began. 





*Greck’othes, , house, nomos, law ; economy, thelawof the 
house, t; then, broadening in its 
usage, the eyctomatic management of any undertaking 
or corporation. ‘Economic history,’’ the history of 
economics, or political economy. 





+ [E-quiv’a-lent.} Compounded of the Latin aeguus, equal, 
and v.lere, to be worth, to be strong. Of equal value, of 
equal power. 


But this homely cultivator of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex could have done but little 
to save himself from villeinage had not some 
other factor interposed. The isolation of the 
manor practically made the lord’s will law 
thereon and the difficulties of communication 
made organization impossible. While thus 
fearful and wrathful and dreading the fu- 
ture, the peasant chanced to hear in the open 
square of the village one of the poor priests 
of Wiclif, haranguing his fellow peasants 
with bitter denunciations. There clad in his 
garb of undyed wool, barefooted and bare- 
headed, the priest preached 2 new doctrine 
to the amazed peasant. For the first time he 
heard of equality, of the rightfulness of con- 
tempt for authority, and the injustice of the 
present grievance, clothed in the most vio- 
lent language, in a manner, which from very 
homeliness and coarseness attracted the peas- 
ant. Butthe mere tone did not suffice; the 
fiery orator drawing his material from the 
Bible taught the peasant socialism,* and 
union and resistance became the watchwords. 
The poor priest traveling from shire to shire 
stimulated the peasantry to organization. 
The ale-house was put to a new purpose, the 
open field became the arena for discussion. 
The peasant put all the money that he had 
into the hands of the priests, awaiting the sig- 
nal when he could co-operate with those of 
other manors, copyholders like himself, with 
whom, save for the intervention of the priests 
he could have had little or no communication. 
He kept his peace and nursed his wrath in 
secret until the signal came. 

Wiclif's teaching in the hands of his active 
and often debased priests, over whom he had 
little control, was a political doctrine leading 
to a social revolution. A spark was needed 
to ignite this inflammable material. In 1381 
came anew tax to aid in the war in Brit- 
tany ; a severe tax, three groats (20 shillings) 
from every one in the kingdom. It was the 
needed spark. Grudging and cursing were 
followed by open resistance to the tax- 
collector. The intensity of feeling increased 
as thisofficer entered the poor huts demanding 
the three groats. 

Copyholder or freeholder, whatever his 
station or trade, whether slater or tiler, 
thatcher or thresher, looked with angry 





*“ The doctrine that society ought to be reorganized on 
more harmonious and equitable principles. Communism 
[the doctrine of holding all goods in common] and co- 
operation are its principal divisions.”’ 
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eye upon the official intruder and remem- 
bered the words of the itinerant priests. 
Soon came to him the rumor of the imprison- 
ment of John Ball at Maidstone, the slaying 
of the tax-collector at Dartford, the sympa- 
thetic rising of the freeholdersof Kent. His 
hand tightened about his mattock or flail as 
he listened and he soon found himself hurried 
along with his fellows, leaving hut and acre- 
strip, ale-house and village church, across the 
borders of the manor into a world of which 
he knew nothing. Our peasant has become 
a revolutionist against the Crown ; his cam- 
paign cries are, ‘‘Down with villeinage,’’ 
*‘ Four pence an hour our iimit,’’ ‘‘ No labor 


rents,’’ ‘‘Nocorn ground at the lord’s mill.” 
And as he marched up from Essex toward 
London he saw the men of Kent as they 
marched on the south side of the river. 

But the struggle then begun was quickly 
ended. Forthe moment the revolution was 
a failure; plunder and riot blinded men’s 
minds to the justness of the cause of the 
serfs. Butin the end it was not a failure. 
The back of the old agricultural servitude 
was broken. Parliament recognized the grave- 
ness of the crisis, and by its statutes of la- 
borers made it impossible hereafter that the 
labor of the peasant should ever again be at 
the disposal of the lord. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[February 1.] 
YOUTH AND ITS HOPE OF PROGRESS. 
(CONTINUED.) 
Lo Iam with you to the end of the world. 


OME ask, why God did not get rid of 

S evils by an exercise of omnipotence. 
It is a foolish question. There is only 

one way in which man can get rid of anevil, 
and that is by exhausting it. We cannot 
get the answer to our question, ‘‘ What is 
right?’’ till we have held fast and battled 
with the Proteus* ofevilthrough every alter- 
ation of his form. Wemust work through 
all possible errors before we find the perfect 
good. But we should exhaust them much 
sooner if we held fast to the primary ideas 
which Christ gave tomen. I do not think 
that any one can now deny that the ruin of 
such ideas as the divine right of kings, 
privileged classes, imperialism, dogmatism 
and its child intolerance, the tyranny of 
priesthoods over the souls of men, papal in- 
fallibility, the godhead of capital, is logically 
contained in the doctrines of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universal brother- 
hood of man. There is no need of peculiarly 
sharp eyes to see that these have been perish- 
ing, and one of the things we have to look 
forward to with joy and triumph in the com- 
ing year is new blows being dealt upon 
them—honest, downright, and, I hope, 





*[Pro’te-us.] A sea god who had the power of assum- 
ing various shapes. 





merciless blows. Imperialism is becoming 
weaker and weaker, and with its fall ‘‘ divine 
right’’ will receive a deadlier stroke than we 
may at firstimagine. There is less dogma- 
tism and intolerance in religious circles, and 
they are trying nowtofind a home in irre- 
ligious circles. Few things are worse than 
the dogmatism of those who boast of being 
undogmatic and the intolerance of those who 
want to make everybody tolerant by violence 
of words and bitterness of satire. The way 
in which young atheism speaks of the ‘‘ old 
religions’’ has a delicious twang of Pharisa- 
ism about it and a xaivefé* of intolerance 
which is irresistibly humorous. But I hope 
that by falling back on Christianity we may 
work out of society the intolerance of pre- 
tentious tolerance and the dogmatism of in- 
fidel circles of thought. This ought to be 
the work of the liberal church school. 

Priest power over the souls of men never 
reached in England the same height that it 
has done abroad. The disease came sooner 
to the surface on the Continent, and in Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Spain, its race 
seems to be run. Here, not having exhausted 
all its forms so rapidly, it has suffered < gal- 
vanic resurrection ; but as soon as we have 
absorbed into society the good elements in 
its evil, it will go back to its grave and lie 
there undisturbed. In Ireland it is worse 


than ever, but the worse it grows the nearer 





~év-ta, A n meaning native mpl 
*[Na French word si ic- 
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draws itsend. All tyranny is doomed by its 
very nature to become more tyrannical, and 
in that lies latent its destruction. Mankind, 
like God, is very long-suffering, but when a 
certain point is reached, it rises and casts the 
devil out of its body. When priestly power 
in Ireland meddles with education and 
limits its further growth, the Irish, who have 
a passion for education, will at last arise and 
do as Austria has done.* It may take ten, 
twenty, or thirty years, but who cannot fore- 
see the end? 

Papal infallibility will receive its death- 
blow on the day that it is proclaimed, and I 
hope it may be proclaimed. There are some 
victories which are irremediable ruin. 

Privileged classes, whose claims are so 
tenacious of life abroad, but which were 
always healthily opposed here, and many of 
which are now being heartily surrendered, 
willless andless press their demands and 
throw themselves on an equal footing with 
other classes into the arena of life. And this 
will be their wisdom, for the history of priv- 
ilege is the history of the destruction of 
those who claimed it. Thereis one privilege, 
however, as rampant as ever. It is the 
privilege some assume to themselves of living 
alife of mere amusement, while the rest of 
the world is working. They lounge, they 
visit one another, they gossip, they drift use- 
lessly about, they claim the right of being 
served and not serving, of taking and not 
contributing. They are the worst thieves 
the world has, and the worst tyrants. For 
they rob the world of the leisure which would 
be saved were they to do their work, and of 
the capital which might be made productive 
did they not squander it, and theirs is the 
true maxim ofall tyrants: ‘‘ The world was 
made for us, and not we for the world.” 

It is their lives which give sharpness and 
poison to all the bitter feelings which the 
poorer have against the richer classes. 

Against all these things the first principles 
of Christ are contending ; and they shall con- 
quer, for He is with mankind, even to the 
end. 

This is the progress we look forward to, 
and when men begin to understand that this 
isthe work of Christ’s thought, they will 
turn to Him not only as Master of souls, 
but as King of nations. 





*In 1868 Austria transferred the direction ofthe entire 
department of education tothe government, 


[February 8.) ~ 

It is useless to object that Christianity has 
been the hireling of these retrograde and 
deathful things. Every one knows the uses 
to which priests and kings and mobs have 
put Christianity ; but they were obliged to 
travesty * it first, and it is gross injustice to 
call these travesties Christianity. It marks 
that unfairness of intellect which is the 
characteristic note of intolerance. Truthisa 
good thing, but ifa man of ill-temper sets 
himself to tell every one truly what hethinks 
of him, to expose all his failures, to lay 
bare all his wounds, that sort of truth is a 
hateful thing. But we do not cease for all 
that to reverence truth, because this perse- 
cuting person has caricatured it. And when 
we have got to think for ourselves, and 
ceased to put our religion into the hands of 
persons whom we get to make it up for us 
into a system which we swallow whole, we 
may have the common sense and the fairness 
to say, ‘‘ I want to find out for myself what 
Christ reallydid say. I will listen no more 
to the scholars and their Christianities which 
they set up to fight with one another. I will 
go and listen to the Master Himself, and 
‘learn of Him, for He is meek and lowly of 
heart, and I shall find rest to my soul.’” 
Why, is it not wonderful how a single text 
like that—falling like dew upon the land of 
the heart, swept dry and tearless by the 
bitter winds of controversy—disposes at once 
of all the attacks made upon Christianity, by 
proving that these haughty and tyrannical 
Christianities were not Christianity at all? 
When were they meek and lowly of heart ?>— 
when did they ever give rest to the soul? 

And it is a proof of the intense vitality of 
the true Christianity that it has survived all 
these false images of it, that in the midst of 
systems diametrically contradictory of the 
idea of its Founder, thousands lived divinely 
and died bravely by the faith they had in 
Christ. In the midst of difficulties such as 
no other religion had tocontend with, diffi- 
culties which came from monstrous and 
misshapen changelings which claimed to be 
the true children of Christ’s teaching, it pro- 
duced such a band of holy and human men 
that, with every thing apparently against it, 
it has advanced, and in it the world. It 
presses still forward, clothed with many of 
eo Latin trans, across, over, and vestire, to dress. To 


disguise by dress. Togive such @ version to any thing 
as to make it ridiculous. 
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the rags with which men have insisted on 
disguising its perfect form, and the dogs still 
bay around it and tear at the ragged drapery, 
but the time will come when we shall see it 
undisguised, clothed only in the light of 
God, in perfect beauty ; and “‘ at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow.”’ 

What are all these particular religions to 
its vast universality ? What are these labori- 
ous and subtile systems to its profound sim- 
plicity ? What are all theories of government 
of the people to its divine Humanity, which 
embraces every man, without respect of per- 
sons, in the limitless love of God the Father, 
and knits each man to his neighbor in the 
universal brotherhood of Christ, and passes 
on to say, with an onward look to something 
not realized as yet, that a national God ex- 
ists no longer, but a universal God? The 
true progress of the race is hidden in the 
thoughts of Christ. 


[February 15.] 

We look forward, then, upon this ‘‘ bank 
and shoal of time,’’ to the destruction of all 
false conceptions of the relations of God to 
man and of man to man ; to the hail which 
will sweep away the lingering remnants of 
every idea which limits, isolates, and tyran- 
nizes over men. For the Redeemer is with 
us always—even to the end of the world. 

But we must not expect that this will be 
done quickly or easily. In the midst of 
evolution catastrophes will occur—are, in 


fact, part of progress, inasmuch as they turn - 


up to the surface new and needful elements. 
Sometimes, when the evil is deep and long- 
continued, and especially when it is painted 
by hypocrisy to look like good, the forward 
step cannot be made without the sun being 
turned into darkness. We have learned from 
France last century, and from America in 
this, that ‘‘ without shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sin.’”” We are ourselves 
learning in Ireland that we cannot reverse 
the injustice and oppression of centuries— 
with the best intentions in the world—in 
forty or fifty years ; that the attempt to heal 
aggravates for a time the evil, and produces 
a period of partial catastrophe. But, what- 
ever happens, we must not be fearful and un- 
believing, andturn round upon our principles 
because their result has surprised some of us. 
We have but two things to live by, if we are 
to be true to Christ—that God is the Father 


of all men, and that men are brothers in 
Christ ; and our work, to which we are 
bound to be faithful unto death, is to carry 
these out as logically as we can—consistently 
with the necessary gradualness of progress— 
in national government and in international 
politics as well asin the inner kingdom of 
the soul. We may be obliged to stay our 
hand, but never to retreat from our position. 
We have precedent forthe one—‘‘ I havemany 
things to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now’’—but there is no precedent for 
the other. No matter how loud the storm, or 
the confusion, we must not give back through 
a shameful fear ofcatastrophe. The distur- 
bance we dread may be the very thing re- 
quired to bring to the surface the elements 
needed to regenerate the country. 

The same things are true in the case of the 
religious ferment in the seething midst of 
which we live. Look boldly into it, and you 
will see, that it tends totwothings especially, 
—the claiming by men of their personal 
rights as sons of God and brothers one of an- 
other, independent of all religious systems 
which assert a divine right to peculiar 
privileges ; the claiming by men of their 
duty to pursue after truth whithersoever it 
may lead them, without any limitation being 
fixed on the work of their intellect and con- 
science except that which is supplied, not 
from without by command of a church ora 
sect, but from within, by the intuition and 
feelings of their spirit. 

But he who makes these claims must ex- 
pect to get into troubled water. It is a very 
different thing to seek after God for your- 
self, and totake your God upon authority. 
You may have a comfortable life ofit, though 
a degrading one, with the latter; you will 
have a very hard life of it with the other, but 
it will be the ennobling life ofa warrior. And 
if you choose the noble life, there ought to be 
no continued complaining. Moments of de- 
pression there must be, moments when the 
noise of the contest and the confusion of 
doubtful thoughts bring with a sense of des- 
pair a passionate cry for rest, but we must 
not loiter long in that sickly state. If we 
have chosen to be free, we must act like free- 
men; we must not be slaves to our fear of 
catastrophe, or slaves to our spiritual sloth. 
We must go forward into the strife, uplifling 
our souls to God in prayer, trusting in the 
promise that though the stress is hard, He is 
with us always. 
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[February 22.] 

Let no one think, who is still young, on 
whom the necessary calm of age has not 
fallen, that he will have a quiet life, if he is 
in earnest, for many years to come, either in 
the world without or in the world within him. 
Development must have its rude shocks, 
evolution its transient earthquakes, progress 
its backslidings. Accept the necessity, count 
the cost, make ready to take your part in the 
things which are coming on the earth. Be 
true to the vast Christian principles of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man ; steadily go to war with every opinion 
and system which tends to limit them and to 
enslave men. But in fighting against sys- 
tems and opinions, do not be betrayed your- 
selves into intolerance of men, into inability 
to seethe good in the evil, into any state- 
ment oraction which may practically deny 
thatthe men whose views you oppose are 
children of God and your brethren in Christ. 
Constantly keep your temper in the battle ; 
guard jealously your power of looking on all 
sides of questions ; watch over yourself that 
you may be, above all things, just to men and 
their opinions. Clear your minds from nar- 
rowness—the narrowness of religion, the 
narrowness of scepticism, the narrowness of 
intellectual vanity ; keep yourself apart from 
particular sets of men and opinion. They 
tend to fix you down, to limit your life, to 
fetter your thought, to make you wise in 
yourown conceits. See that you mix with 
men your brothers, with those who differ 
from you, who oppose and contradict 
you. Donotride at anchor in a safe and 
landlocked bay, in cultured comfort of 
thought, having put aside all troublesome 
questions of the unknown. You cannot 
quench the spirit within you, without 
making the intellect one-sided and the con- 
science intolerant or dull. Rather tempt the 
ocean paths and sail on to a boundless hori- 
zon, gaining strength from trial of yourskill, 
wisdom from the storms of life, tenderness 
from its sorrows, love from assisting others, 
and faith in the final issue from the clear in- 
ward consciousness that you are growing up 
into all that is best in human nature, into all 


that is of Christ. Progress is the law of the 
world, it is the law which ought to rule our 
lives. See that you are an active part of the 
great evolution of the race. What matters 
after all—the catastrophes, the convulsions 
of heart and intellect which you must suffer, 
the shattered sail, the midnight watch in the 
hurricane, the loneliness of the mid-ocean? 
It is life at least, it is more, it is moving with 
the movement of the world, and the world is 
moving in Christ. 

We look forward, then, with a joy which 
trembles at itself and with a hope which is 
inexhaustible for man. The proper Man is 
with us ; the ideal Mankind walks hand in 
hand with the imperfect mankind. The 
spirit of universal freedom and truth and 
justice is moving in the ages. Hemovesthe 
world on slowly—slowly to us; but what are 
a thousand years to Him ?—and consider, He 
has to save not a sect, or a church, or a few 
favorites, but all mankind. 

The wider your view of Christ’s salvation, 
the more reconciled you will be to the slow- 
ness of progress ; the slower you see progress 
to be, the more rational becomes your hope 
that all are to be made perfect, even as their 
Father. 

Therefore, because the future is—though 
mysterious—full of divine will toward good, 
go forward with a cheerful countenance. 
God keep us faithful to Him, true to one an- 
other, and universal in spirit, in the time to 
come. 

Take these thoughts with you forthe year ; 
go down into the valley with your brothers, 
and work them out inlife. We cannot tell 
our fate, but our fate matters but little if Man 
be going on to good. The mist sleeps over 
the valley beneath, but it is transparent to 
the eye of faith, and through it we see the 
river of progress 

Roll o’er Elysian fields its amber stream, 


and the notes of a great harmony fall upon 
our ears, sweet and world-compelling as the 
voice of Christ, when He said, ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”’—Fyrom the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke's 
“‘ Christ in Modern Life.” 

















EFORE the end of the year of our Lord 
B 1890, and ‘‘ of the Japanese empire the 
2551st,”” the Imperial Diet of Japan 
met, organized, and entered upon the work 
of sharing with the Mikado* the govern- 
ment of the forty millions of people in 
the empire. The electoral lists, begun April 
Ist, were posted’ for public scrutiny and 
correction during the fifteen days from May 
5 to May 20, were settled June 15, and on 
Tuesday July 1, the national election took 
place. Contrary to the expectations ot some, 
the actual process was one of quiet and de- 
corum, though of great public interest. The 
freedom from disorder was such as to furnish 
a happy augury for the success of representa- 
tive government in Japan. As the privilege 
of voting for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is restricted to those only who 
pay fifteen dollars annually in national taxes, 
the electorate is not large, numbering prob- 
ably not more than one million voters. 
Nevertheless of those eligible to vote, in 
Tokio [to’ki-o], at least, eighty-three per cent 
availed themselves of the electoral franchise ; 
while for.each seat there was an average of 
nearly eight candidates. In eighty districts 
outside of Tokio there were two hundred 
and twenty-one candidates. 

A native newspaper classifies the three 
hundred members of the Lower House as 
‘‘speculative ’’ men, such as lawyers, jour- 
nalists, teachers, authors, physicians, of- 
ficials, or miscellaneous ; and as ‘“‘ practical ”’ 
men, meaning farmers, business men (includ- 
ing bankers), and manufacturers or indus- 
trial men. Of the former, or ‘‘ speculative ’’ 
class, there are one hundred and thirty-eight, 
and of the latter, or ‘‘ practical’ class, there 
are one hundred and sixty-two. In other 
words, practical industries are represented by 
fifty-four per cent of the members, a larger 
proportion than in the French Chamber or 


the American Congress, though not equal to 


the proportion in the British House of Com- 
mons. In the House of Peers, so-called, are 
nine members of the Imperial family, ten 
princes, twenty-one marquises, one hundred 





*[MI-ki/do.] The fiereditary ruler of Japan. 
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and thirty-three counts, barons, or viscounts, 
forty-five members chosen by restricted suf- 
frage (one noble, eleven gentlemen, and 
thirty-three commoners) a number (prob- 
ably seventy-five) of men nominated by 
the emperor. The total of nominated and 
elected members in the Upper House is 
equal to that of members holding titles of 
nobility, the complement being about three 
hundred. 

By a decree of the Mikado dated July 1o, 
1890, the administration of the two houses is 
organized by the appointment of a chief sec- 
retary, ten secretaries, two probationers, and 
twenty subordinates for each branch of the 
Diet. The buildings in which this national 
assembly met were erected in Tokio, and the 
proceedings were opened with great cere- 
mony by the Emperor himself. Mutsiihito 
[mut-sti-hi/(ee)to] the one hundred and 
twenty-third Mikado of Japan was born 
November 3, 1852, on the very day that Com- 
modore M. C. Perry stood on the deck of the 
United States steam frigate Mississippi, 
ready to sail for Japan.* The nation that had 
lived longest under a written constitution 
was that selected by Divine Providence toset 
in motion the train of events which cul- 
minated in the constitution of February 11, 
1889, and the parliament of 1890. 

How has it come to pass that within thirty- 
six years after the rounding of Uraga Point 
in the bay of Yedo by the Susguehanna,t 
Japan having cast off feudalism, has also 
begun the process of outgrowing absolutism ? 
In other words, what grounds have we, or 


*“The United States government in consequence of 
complaints made to it that American sailors wrecke1i on 
the coastof Japan had been harshly treated by the 
authorities of that country, dispatched an expedition 
under the command of Commodore M. C. Perry, who was. 
instructed todemand protection for American seamen 
wrecked on the coast, and if possible to effect a treaty by- 
which American vessels should be allowed to enter oneor 
more ports to obtain supplies and for purposes of trade. 
. The proceedings of Commodore Perry were char- 
acterized throughout the difficult task of dealing prop- 
erly with the Japanese by consummate tact and diplo- 
matic skill, and were finally crowned with success.” 

t Just beiore reaching Japan the Commodore's flag was. 
transferred from the Mississippi to the Susquehanna, an- 
other vessel of the fleet of seven war ships which accom- 
panied him. 


—— 
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the Japanese, for believing in the solidity and 
permanence of representative political insti- 
tutions in an Asiatic nation? To answer 
these questions, let us glance at the history 
of Dai Nippon.* 

The story of the Japanese begins with 
‘the foundation of the empire,’’ B. C. 660. 
Their actual history, however, begins about 
400 A.D. Then we see a war-like tribe from 
the Man-chu’ri-an plateau subduing the hunt- 
ers and fishermen of the islands of the Sun- 
rise, and imposing upon them a rudimentary 
feudal system. Later, borrowing the model 
of centralized power from the Chinese emper- 
ors, the Yamato house, or tribe, compels all the 
inhabitants from Yezo to Satsur-a to come 
into closer relations to the Mikado, who then 
governs the empire by means of boards of 
administration in Kioto and by governors 
sent to rule the provinces. 

After the brilliant military campaigns of 
the imperial vassals in the two clans of Taira 
and Minamoto have resulted in the submis- 
sion of the whole archipelago to the throne, 
these two rival families come to blows, anda 
civil war, of red and white flags, desolates 
the land. The Minamoto are victorious, and 
after annihilating their enemies, find them- 
selves able to cloak their ambitious designs 
beneath the appearance of law. Yoritomo in 
1192 practically divided the functions of gov- 
ernment into those of the camp and the 
throne. The throne was the fountain of 
honor, the camp of power. Kioto and the 
Mikado were at one end of the empire. Ka- 
ma-ku’ra(twelve miles from Yo-ko-ha’ma) and 
the ‘‘ Tycoom ”’ were at the other. This dual 
system lasted until 1868. 

Japan always has sutfered from having no 
external enemies or forces compelling na- 
tional cohesion. In the long course of cent- 
uries, with authority weak at the centers, ti- 
tles being a mere sham and farce, while 
actual power was wielded by able men in 
lower ranks and offices, the people looked 
to the local rulers as their real masters. 
Public opinion, so far as it existed, was en-. 
tirely a matter of the clan and the province. 
Society was split up into eight or more 
grades from gods to pariahs,t and the coun- 
try into three hundred feudal fractions or 





* The name given by the natives to Japan. 

?[Pa’ri-ahs.) The name means mountaineers and was 
applied to the lowest class of people because the primi- 
tive inhabitants, conquered and degraded by the San- 
skrit tribes, were driven to the mountains. 


clans. National unity, except as the mili- 
tary despotism first of Kamakura and then of 
Yedo made it, was a dream. 

This calm of despotism, this agglomerate 
of fragments held in the clamps of military 
force, might have lasted for many centuries 
had not the scholar from within awakened 
reflection, and the shadows of the foreigner’s 
‘black ships’’ compelled searchings of heart. 
Practical men pointed out the danger of in- 
vasion and conquest. 

Historical research and the fear of subju- 
gation by foreign nations were the real pro- 
genitors of the new thing in Japan—public 
opinion. The Yedo giant tried to throttle 
the babe, but it grew to Titanic strength. It 
became the conviction of thousands of ear- 
nest men that the dual system of Tycoon 
and Mikado, if not indeed the entire feudal 
framework of society, must be destroyed. 
Japan must become a unit, or go the way of 
India. In government, all intermediaries 
between the throne and the people must be 
removed in order to have equality with the 
powerful nations of the West. 

Without Perry or the treaties, Japan would 
soon have come to some sort of revolution. 
The American naval expedition of 1853 sim- 
ply precipitated a long-approaching crisis. 

How? 

In this, that whereas the Tycoon’s govern- 
mentin Yedo, hitherto a military despotism 
that never consulted but commanded, now 
actually asked the opinion of the clans. In 
other words, to meet this new problem, the 
Bakufu, or Yedo government, called the first, 
though informal, Japanese parliament. Un- 
able to say ‘‘no’’ to Commodore Perry, the 
Tycoon was obliged to say ‘“‘ yes.”’ 

The chain of events from 1853 to 1890, 
forms a thrilling narrative of startling 
events, but briefly told it is the story of she 
movement of public opinion. Dualism went 
down with a crash, and after two years feu- 
dalism followed. In Kioto in 1868 the first 
act of the new government, which made of 
Japan a nation with the Mikado assole ruler, 
was to arrange for a permanent national par- 
liament. The brave leaders of the revolution 
and restoration brought the boy Mikado, 
then sixteen years old, to take oath before 
gods and men that he would call a delibera- 
tive assembly and be guided in all affairs of 
state by public opinion. This ch~-ter oath of 
five articles formed the basis of 1 =~ Japan. 

The congress was called, the apportion- 

















ment of members from the clans being, from 
the largest, three; from the medium, two; and 
from the smallest, one, respectively. This 
assembly met once in Kioto and once in 
Tokio, but strange to say was too conserva- 
tive for the men who held the reins of gov- 
ernment, and was allowed to lapse into 
nothingness, 

Various substitutes for a parliament were 
proposed, and the temporary political edifices 
had their day during the next decade and a 
half. Constant agitation was kept up by 
those who clamored for the fullest interpre- 
tation and illustration of the imperial oath of 
1868. Meantime, while the Senate, the meet- 
ing of the provincial governors held annually 
in Tokio, and the formation of a Supreme 
Court were preparing the way for the com- 
plete separation of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial ‘functions of the national gov- 
ernment, provision was made, in 1878, for 
the education of the people in their new po- 
litical duties. Local assemblies were formed 
in the provinces in which revenue and ex- 
penditure for the counties, boroughs, and 
villages were discussed and fixed. For ten 
years, nearly a million and a half of qualified 
voters have been directly exercised in local 
politics. The number of persons paying a 
land tax of more than five dollars is 1,581,- 
726; of whom 1,488,700 being males, have 
the right of voting ; and of whom 802,975, 
paying more than ten dollars in taxes, may be 

elected members of these local legislatures, 
ae 1876 to 1881 the agitation in behalf 
of a national parliament was increasing, and 
took a marvelous variety of forms. The gen- 
try, numbering more than a million, became 
one great debating society. The newspaper 
press was constantly active. A snow-storm 
of petitions and memorials fell upon the gov- 
ernment, and it is said that in one year, 1880, 
the hotels in Tokio increased, nearly four- 
fold, owing to the presence of petitioners in 
the capital. Finally on the 12th of October 
(auspicious day to Americans) the new con- 
tinent of liberty was sighted, the decree of 
the Mikado, promising to limit the imperial 
prerogative and call a parliament, was is- 
sued, and the date fixed for 1890. 

The constitutions of the various modern 
states of Europe and America were examined 
and digested, and in 1884 a radical step was 
taken by removing several intermediaries be- 
tween the Emperor and his people, and by 
simplifying the administration. In April, 
D-Feb, ‘ 
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1888, a new Privy Council was” formed, and 
debate upon the final form of the constitu- 
tion of 1890 began. - This continued until 
February, 1889, when on the eleventh day of 
that month, on the anniversary of ‘the as- 
cent of the throne,’’ B. C. 660, by the myth- 
ical Jimmu Tenno, the first Mikado, and ex- 
actly thirty-five years after Perry’s enlarged 
treaty fleet hove in sight of Yedo Bay, the 
august document was formally delivered and 
published. The day in the capital and prov- 
inces was one of unprecedented public rejoic- 
ings. Thecity which but twenty-one years 
before had been the military center of feudal- 
ism, never in all its history saw such a dis- 
play of arches, lanterns, flags, and decorative 
designs. By telegraph to the distant parts 
of the empire, the Mikado’s subjects were 
made at once acquainted with the main fea- 
tures of the new Magna Charta of their lib- 
erties, while the printing press and postal 
system enabled every one to study it in de- 
tail within two or three days after promul- 
gation. 

Theconstitution proper consists of seventy- 
six articles in seven chapters, which treat 
respectively of the Emperor, Rights and Du- 
ties of Subjects, the Imperial Diet, the Min- 
isters of State and the Privy Council, the 
Judicature, Finance, and Supplementary 
Rules. In addition there were also promul- 
gated on the same day theimperial ordinance 
concerning the House of Peers ; the Law of 
the Houses, which treats of convocation, or- 
ganization, and opening of the Diet, and va- 
rious details of order and discipline, in 
ninety-nine sections; the Law of Election 
for members of the Houseof Representatives, 
in one hundred and eleven sections ; and the 
Law of Finance in thirty-two sections. 

The Upper House, or House of Peers so- 
called, is a very mixed body and contains in 
its formation features unknown to Europe. 
The members who sit by hereditary rightare 
members of the imperial family, princes and 
marquises who sit for life ; the former class on 
attaining majority, the other on reaching the 
age of twenty-five. The counts, viscounts, 
and barons elected by members of their re- 
spective orders, serve for seven years. From 
each of the imperial cities and the prefectures 
a member elected by the fifteen highest tax- 
payers may serve for seven years, and mem- 
bers thus elected may be nobles, gentlemen, 
or commoners. Several score of men notable 
for their ability or learning, nominated by 
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the emperor, hold their seats during life. It 
thus will be seen that the House of Peers con- 
tains members in large representation from 
the three estates of the realm, and that the 
héi-min, or commoner, sits in dignity with the 
potential heirs to the throne of Everlasting 
Great Japan. 

The model of the Japanese constitution 
approaches more closely that of Germany 
than of Great Britain. The ministers are 
responsible to the emperor, and not to the 
Diet. ‘‘The government” consists of the 
Mikado and his ministry to whomis reserved 
a specified amount of financial and other 
power, so that a hostile majority in the Diet 
cannot withhold supplies, nor quickly compel 
compliance to legislative demand. Never- 
theless, to the student of Japanese politics, 
the limitation of imperial prerogative is 
surprising in extent, while the rights granted 
to subjects place the Japanese on a level of 
freedom far beyond that enjoyed in some parts 
of Europe. Further, all indications point to 
the probability that in the coming years, the 
progressives will not only demand but 
gradually obtain larger legislative powers, 
a broader electorate, and increased control of 
the national treasury. Already the first 
national election shows a majority of repre- 
sentatives who may be classed as liberals. 
Doubtless as in the political history of the 
United States, party lines will be formed on 
the close construction and the broad construc- 
tion of the constitution. 

As for the issue of representative govern- 
ment in Japan, the writer trusts that he may 
not be set down as an unreasonable and in- 
corrigible optimist, when he declares his 
belief in the wisdom of the experiment, and 
his faith in its happy issue. Having lived 
and talked with the noble leaders who 
wrought the revolution of 1868, having been 
co-worker with those who nobly laid the 
foundations broad and deep of popular eduea- 
tion, having for twenty-two years closely 
watched each step of progress, and be- 
lieving in a Divine Providence ir Japan as 
well in the United States, he sees prospects 
of success as good for the Japanese as for the 
French ; while he hopes the success attained 
will be as grand as in England, certain it is 
that no people more than those who began 
national life and have dwelt longest under a 
written constitution—the Americans—will 
watch with more sympathy and hope, this 
august attempt to elevate forty millions of 


souls to a higher humanity. Two happy 
auguries may be noted in the election of at 
least twelve pronounced Christian men to the 
House of Representatives, and in that the 
democratic-religious idea is firmly planted in 
the land of the Rising Sun. 

In an analysis of the constitution we find 
in Chapter I., in seventeen articles, an 
echo of all Japanese history. There is no 
revolution, but reaffirmation in this: ‘‘The 
Empire of Japan shall be reigned over and 
governed by a line of emperors unbroken for 
ages eternal. The Mikado’s person is sacred 
and inviolable. He combines in himself 
the rights of sovereignty, and exercises 
them according to the provisions of the pres- 
ent constitution.”’ 

Though in the list of occupants of the 
throne of Japan there are nine names of 
females, yet hereafter ‘‘the imperial throne 
shall be succeeded to by imperial male de- 
scendants according to the provisions of the 
present constitution.’’ Nevertheless, as an 
augury of the higher estate to which women 
are to rise in Japan, the Emperor rode side by 
side in public with the empress—a new thing 
in Dai Nippon. 

In times of urgent necessity, to avert pub- 
lic calamity or to maintain public safety 
when the Diet is not sitting, the Mikado 
issues imperial ordinances in place of law;_, 
but these ordinances are to be laid before the 
Diet at its next session, and when the Diet 
does not approve the said ordinances, the 
government shall declare them invalid for 
the future. No ordinance can in any way 
alter any of the existing laws. The emperor 
determines the organization of the different 
branches of the administration and the sal- 
aries of all civil and military officers, and ap- 
points and dismisses the same. He has su- 
preme command of the army and navy, and 
determines the peace standing of each. He 
declares war, makes peace, and confers titles 
of nobility, amnesty, commutation of pun- 
ishment and rehabilitation. In conformity 
with the provisions of the Imperial House 
Law, a regency shall be instituted when nec- 
essary, the regent exercising laws appertain- 
ing to the Mikado in his name. 

In all this there is nothing new. The 
seventeen articles of the first chapter assert- 
ing, and limiting also, the imperial preroga- 
tive, are so many massive stones to form an 
impregnable dike against ultra-democracy. 
The ancient government of Japan, which ex- 

















isted from the fifth to the twelfth century, 
and which was restored in 1868, is the 
basis of constitutional Japan, except that 
the foundations are broadened by sharing 
with the people legislative functions and 
establishing a judicature based on written 
laws. 

Most important to humanity, and of imme- 
diate interest to the thirty-eight millions of 
héi-min, or common people, in the empire 
are the thirty-two articles of Chapter II., 
which acknowledge, guarantee, and define 
the rights and duties of subjects. Thisisa 
new thing in Japan, for hitherto the masses 
have been, politically, ciphers. Their only 
business has been to obey, pay taxes, and 
hold their tongues. They existed for the 
benefit of the nobles and gentry, and in the 
eye of the Japanese law had little, if any, 
right which the sword-wearers were bound to 
respect. Now, the status of every subject is 
to be determined by law. Within the limits 
of law he has the liberty of abode and the 
right of changing the same. He cannot be 
arrested, detained, tried, punished, or de- 
prived of his right of trial, except legally. 
His house is his castle, his right of property 
is sure, he enjoys the freedom of religious 
belief; and the liberty of speech. All this 
seems very wonderful to one who knows the 
history of Japan. Hitherto public opinion 
has been confined to the samurai, or 
gentry, and to the nobles. 

From the twenty-one articles of Chapter 
III., which treats of the Imperial Diet, we 
find that the national legislature is to be 
convoked every year, and to be opened, 
closed, prorogued, and dissolved by the 
Mikado. Both Houses may initiate projects 
of law and receive petitions from subjects 
when written in the form of a prayer, but not 
suggestions for amendments to the consti- 
tution, the initiative of which belongs to 
the emperor. Deliberations are to be public, 
and votes are to be by absolute majority. 
The rights of the members are defined and 
guarded. The ministers of state and the del- 
egates of the government at any time may 
take seats and speak in either House. In 
this, we see the British and general European 
precedent followed. 

Chapter IV. in two articles provides that 
the ministers of state shall give advice to the 
emperor, and be held responsible (to him, not 
to the Houses: for the same. The Privy 
Council is to deliberate upon important mat- 
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ters of state when it has been consulted by 
the emperor. The Judicature, set forth in 
five articles in Chapter V., is to be exercised 
by the courts of law according to law in the 
name of the emperor. The judges shall be 
appointed from among those who possess 
proper qualifications, and none of the judges 
may be deprived of position except for of- 
fense. Trials and judgments are to be public. 
A special court of administrative litigation 
is provided for the consideration of cases 
arising from alleged illegal executive meas- 
ures. 

We may add here, that modern Japanese 
law is based on that of France, the codes 
having been formed after years of study by 
native and foreign experts who have made 
comparison of European and Asiatic systems 
with a view especially to secure the recogni- 
tion of Japan as an equal by the treaty 
powers. The Civil Code, the Code of Civil 
Procedure, and the Commercial Code have 
been published, the former going into opera- 
tion January 1, 1893, the two others January 
I, 1891, while the Criminal Code and the 
code_of Criminal Procedure, published in 
1880, came into force in 1882. The judiciary 
consists of local courts, district or provincial 
courts, court of appeal, and one supreme 
court, all of which have jurisdiction both in 
civil and criminal suits. Judges are appoint- 
ed for life. The jurisprudence of old Japan 
was based on that of China and was bar- 
barous; in New Japan it is based on that of 
Christendom. 

The eleven articles of Chapter VI. relate to 
finance. The expenses and revenue of the 
state require the consent of the Diet by means 
of an annual budget, which is to be first laid 
before the House of Representatives. ‘‘The 
expenses of the Imperial House shall be de- 
frayed every year out of the national treas- 
ury according to the present fixed amount 
for the same, and shall not require the con- 
sent thereto of the Imperial Diet, except in 
case an increase thereof is found necessary.”’ 
The fixed expenditures based by the consti- 
tution upon the powers appertaining to 
the emperor, and such expenditures as may 
have arisen by effect of law, or that relate 
to the legal obligations of the government, 
shall neither be rejected’ nor reduced by 
the Diet without the concurrence of the 
government. In case of urgent necessity, 
when the Diet cannot be convoked, the 
government may take all necessary finan- 
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cial measures by means of an imperial or- 
dinance, which must, however, be submitted 
to the Diet at its next session and its ap- 
proval obtained. When the Diet has voted 
no budget, or none has been prepared, the 
government carries out the budget of the 
previous year. 

The final chapter consists of four articles 
or supplementary rules. The constitution 
may be amended when a project to that 
effect has been submitted to the Diet by im- 
perial order. Two-thirds of the members of 
either house in which debate is opened, 
must be present, and a two-thirds vote is 
necessary on an amendment. No modifica- 
tion of the Imperial House Law need be sub- 
mitted to the Diet, and on the other hand no 
provision of the constitution can be modified 
by the Imperial House Law, and no modifi- 





cation of either instrument can be made 
during a regency. 

Interesting and full of detail as are the 
other documents solemnly handed from the 
throne to the chief minister of state on that 
memorable day, they are but enlargements 
of the tundamental principle. The House of 
Representatives consists of about three hun- 
dred members at least thirty years of age, 
chosen to serve four years. Electors must be 
twenty-five years old and pay national taxes 
to the amount of fifteen dollars. The ratio 
of representation is one member to about 
every 133,000 persons. The average number 
of representatives to each prefecture is six, 
though the most populous ones have from 
ten to thirteen. The three imperial cities 
send twelve, ten, and seven representatives 


respectively. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. 
BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


IV. THE EARTH AND THE MOON. 
THE EARTH. 

S the sun is for us the typical star so 
the earth is the typical planet. The 
earth revolves around the sun in a 
period of 365% days (365 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, 8.97 seconds, sidereal time) at a 
mean distance of 92,890,000 miles, with a 
mean velocity of 18% miles in a second. 
Since the orbit of the earth is not acircle but 
an ellipse, its distance from the sunis not the 
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force having caused the globe to bulge out at 
the equator where the motion was most 
rapid. The weight of the earth is about 
6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (six sextillions) 
oftons. The energy of this enormous mass 
flying through space at the rate of 18% miles 
in a second is something so stupendous that 
the imagination cannot embrace it. Yet the 
attraction of the far mightier sun curbs the 
earth in its course, and compels it to travel 
with unvarying regularity in its elliptical 
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FIG. 1. 


same at all times of the year. When the 
earth is farthest from the sun the distance is 
94,447,000 miles, and when it is nearest to 
the sun the distance is only 91,332,000 miles. 
The mean diameter of the earth is 7,918 miles. 
It is not a true sphere but an oblate spheroid, 
flattened slightly at the poles and bulging 
proportionately at the equator, so that the 
diameter from pole to pole is only 7,904% 
miles, while the diameter through the equator 
is 7,931% miles. The oblateness of the earth 
is the effect of its rotation on its axis when 
it was in a plastic condition, the centrifugal 


orbit. How much coercive force must the 
sun put forth in order thus to govern the 
movement of the earth? The answer is well 
calculated to stagger belief. Let us put it in 
the striking form given by Mr. C. B. Warring 
in acomputation published some years ago, 
and say that the pull of the sun upon the 
earth isequal to the strength of 15,000,000 
bars of solid steel, each bar being one mile 
square ! , 

The earth’s equator is inclined to the plane 
of its orbit at an angle of 23° 27’ 12’. It is of 
the first importance that the reader should 

















have a clear conception of what this inclina- 
tion means, since the chief differences of the 
seasons depend upon it. In Fig. 1 let the 
line A B represent the plane of the earth’s 
orbit seen edgewise, and let N be the north 
pole and S the south pole of theearth. Now 
as the earth moves round the sun it keeps its 
poles always pointing in the same direction, 
so that if we suppose the earth to be at the 
point A, in winter, its south pole, as the 
figure shows, will be inclined toward the sun 
while the north pole leans away from it, and 
at B, the opposite point of its orbit, in sum- 
mer, it is the north pole that inclines toward 
the sun. Half way between these points, 
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of autumn, the autumnal equinox. The ver- 
nal equinox occurs on March 21st, and the 
autumnal equinox on September 23d. Mid- 
way between the equinoxes are the solstitial 
points, or solstices (Latin, so/, the sun, siséo, 
I make to stand), which arethe points where 
the sun attains its greatest distance from the 
equator on either side. The summer solstice 
which occurs when the sun is north of the 
equator, falls on the 21st or 22d of June, and 
the winter solstice, when the sun is south of 
the equator, on the 22d of December. Of 
course in the southern hemisphere these 
dates would be reversed. 

A further illustration will make it clear 
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FIG, 2. 


that is to sayin spring and autumn, neither 
pole leans toward the sun and the days and 
nights are of equal length all over the earth. 
This can be better understood from Fig. 2, 
in which the plane of the earth’s orbit is sup- 
posed to be tipped a little to the line of sight. 

It will be observed that the daysand nights 
are equal twice ina year, in spring and in 
autumn, and these points in the earth's an- 
nual journey are called the equinoxes (Latin 
aequus equal, xox night). At each equinox, 
as a careful inspection of Fig. 2 will show, 
the sun is perpendicular over the equator and 
the sunlight reaches both poles of the earth 
atthe sametime. The reader will readily 
perceive that, atsuch atime, equality in the 
length of day and night is a necessary conse- 
quence of the position of the sun with refer- 
ence to the earth’s axis. The equinox of 
spring is called the vernal equinox, and that 


why the tipping of the earth’s axis either to 
or from the sun increases or decreases the 
amount of heat received at the earth’s sur- 
face. In Fig. 3 suppose we consider that zone 
of the earth’s surface which is included be- 
tween the equator and 50° of north latitude. 
First let it be summer in the northern hemi- 
sphere, which condition of things is illustrated 
by the left hand part of the figure. The por- 
tion of the earth that we are considering is 
then warmed by all the rays from the sun in- 
cluded in the shaft A B. Now let it be winter 
in the northern hemisphere, as shown by 
the right hand side of the figure; the same 
portion of the earth’s surface is then warmed 
by the rays included in the shaft C D. The 
difference in the diameter ot the shafts of 
sunshine in the twocases indicates the differ- 
ence in the amount of heat that falls upon 
the same region of the earth. 
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So great, in fact, is the effect of the in- 
clination of the earth’s axis to the plane of 
its orbit that we should never have believed 
if astronomers had not proved it to be a fact 
that the earth is really more than three 
million miles nearer the sun in winter (of our 
hemisphere) than in summer.* In the 
southern hemisphere, on the contrary, sum- 
mer occurs when the earth is at its least dis- 
tance from the sun, and as a consequence the 
southern summer is hotter than ours. Buta 
beautiful compensation of nature here comes 
into play. When the earth is nearest the 
sun it travels the fastest in its orbit, accord- 
ing to the law of gravitation, and soit results 
that the summer of the southern hemisphere 
is seven days shorter than the northern sum- 
mer, and this difference is about sufficient to 
counterbalance the greater intensity of the 
sun’s heat, so that upon the whole the 


N 





so that the winter of the northern hemisphere 
will occur when the earth is farthest from the 
sun, and the summer when it is nearest to 
the sun. 

The phenomena of day and night arise from 
the earth’s rotation on its axis. This rota- 
tion is performed ina uniform period of 24 
hours as measured by the position ofthe sun, 
or in a period of 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4.09 
seconds if reckoned by the position of a star. 
The first period is called a solar day, and the 
second a sidereal day. The reason of their 
inequality is illustrated by Fig. 4. Let S be 
the place of the sun, and O O’ a part of the 
earth’s orbit. The small arrows indicate the 
direction in which the earth rotates on its 
axis. Suppose an observer on the earth at 
N notes the time when the sun is exactly on 
the meridian at noon. Let another observer 
at M on the other side of the earth note the 





FIG, 3. 


southern hemisphere gets no greater quantity 
of heat in summer than the northern hemi- 
sphere does. Inasmuch as the southern 
winter occurs when the earth is at its greatest 
distance from the sun, it is colder than our 
northern winter as well as longer, but here 
again there is compensation provided, for the 
southern hemisphere, as every student of 
geography knows, isthe ‘‘water hemisphere,” 
three-quarters of the landofthe globe lying 
north of the equator, and the effect of the pre- 
ponderance of water surface in the south is a 
tendency toward the equalization of temper- 
ature there. 

Owing tothe attractions of the other planets 
the earth’s orbit is undergoing slow changes 
which in the course of 10,500 years will com- 
pletely reverse the conditions described above, 


—_—_—— 


* The earth is nearest to the sun, or, as it is called, in 
perihelion (Greek peri about, Aelios the sun) about Jan, 
1, and farthest from the sun, or in aphelion (Greek ajo 
from, Aelios the sun) about July 2.—G. P. S. 


time when a star A is exactly on the meridian 
at midnight. Now, while the earth is making 
arotation on its axis it is also moving for- 
ward in its orbit. Suppose that the distance 
it thus moves during one ‘complete rotation 
is sufficient to bring it to its second position 
nearer O’, as shown in the figure. Then the 
observer at M, having been carried once 
around by the rotation will see the star cross- 
ing the meridian again, M A and M A’ being 
sensibly parallel, on account of the almost 
infinite distance of the stars, as was shown 
in Part I. (See THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 
October.) But the observer at N, although 
he has made a complete rotation, finds that 
the sun has not yet reached the meridian, 
and will not do so until the earth has turned 
through the additional arc N N’, or in other 
words has made more than a rotation by the 
amount ofthat arc. This arc thus measures 
the difference between the sidereal day and 
the solar day, which expressed in time is, as 


























we have seen above, about 3 minutes and 56 
seconds. Manifestly the true period of the 
earth’s rotation is that measured by the star, 
and not that measured by thesun, although 
the latter period is the one commonly used 
in our reckoning of time. 

But the solar day is not of uniform length 
throughout the year on account of the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit. The earth moves 
faster when near the sun and slower when 
ata greater distance. The effect of this vari- 
ability of the earth’s orbital velocity becomes 
apparent upon a careful consideration of the 
condition of things represented in Fig. 4. 
Suppose that the earth being at, or near, its 
greatest distance from the sun moves with 
less than its average velocity, and that, in 
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trate this without the use of a celestial globe, 
but perhaps it can be understood by the aid 
of Fig. 5. The line marked ‘‘equator”’ indi- 
cates the plane of the earth’s equator im- 
agined as extending to the heavens. The 
line marked ‘‘ecliptic”’ indicates the plane 
of the earth’s orbit inclined to the plane of 
the equator. The north pole shown in the 
figure is the pole of the heavens imagined 
directly over the pole oftheearth. The lines 
drawn from the pole to the points A, B, C, D 
on the equator, correspond to the meridians 
of longitude on the earth, as described in the 
geographies. The ecliptic (Greek ek out, 
leipo I leave), may be described as the appar- 
ent path which the sun follows in the 
heavens as the earth moves around it. Let A 


«A 











FIG, 4. 


consequence, during the course of one rota- 
tion on its axis it does not go quite so far as 
its second position in the figure. Then it is 
clear the arc N N’ will be shorter, or in other 
words the difference between the sidereal and 
the solar day will be lessened. Next suppose 
the earth, being near the sun, moves faster 
than the average, and in the course of a rota- 
tion passes beyond the second position in the 
figure, then the arc NN’ will be longer, or 
the difference of the sidereal and the solar 
day will be lengthened. But the sidereal day 
is invariable, since the direction of the star is 
not changed by the earth’s motion, therefore 
the variation noticed must be solely owing 
to changes in the length of the solar day. 
But the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is not 
the only cause of variation in the length of 
the solar day. The inclination of the earth’s 
equator to the plane of its orbit amounts, as 
we have said, to 23° 27’ 12’ and this also 
causes a variation in the length of the day as 
measured by the sun. It is difficult to ilius- 


be the vernal equinox, G the summer solstice, 
and H the autumnal equinox. The distances 
AE, EF, and F G mark off equal divisions of 
the ecliptic. Since both the equator and the 
ecliptic are great circles of the same sphere, 
the ares ADH and AGH are equal, and 
their halves AD and AG are also equal. 
Since A E B is a right-angled triangle (the 
meridians meeting theequator at right angles) 
the'side A E, according to trigonometry, is 
greater than theside AB. So also AF is 
greater than AC. But A G, as we have 
seen, is equal to AD, and therefore, A E, 
EF, and F G being equal to one another, 
AB, BC, and C D are not equal to one an- 
other. But the points E and B, and FandC, 
lie in the same meridians. Now imagine 
that while the real sun is moving in the 
ecliptic a fictitious sun is moving at precisely 
the same rate along the equator, and let them 
start together from A at noon. When the 
real sun has arrived at E and marked noon 
there, the fictitious sun will have arrived at B. 
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But A B is less than A E, consequently since 
they move at the same rate, the fictitious sun 
has not yet indicated noon and will not do so 
until it reaches B’. The samething happens 
at F and C, and so we see that in going from 
A to G, or from the vernal equinox to the 
summer solstice the real sun’s time is in ad- 
vance of that indicated by the fictitious sun. 
But the difference between them becomes less 
as they approach G and D and they finally 
reach those points simultaneously, and there 
their time agrees once more as it did at the 
start. Having passed that line theconditions 
are reversed, and the fictitious sun comes to 
the meridian in advance of the real sun until 
they reach H, when they are once more in 
accord. Between A and H half a year elapses. 
In the other half of the year the two suns 


thesun is about fifteen minutes slow; on 
May 14th four minutes fast; on July 25th 
six minutes slow ; and on November 2d six- 
teen minutes fast. The differences for every 
day in the year are given in the almanacs, 
One of the most interesting questions re- 
lating to the earth considered as a planet is 
that of its interior constitution. Observa- 
tions made in deep mines and borings indi- 
cate that the temperature increases as we go 
downward at the average rate of one degree 
Fahrenheit for every 55 feet of descent, so 
that if this rate of increase continued, the 
temperature at the depth of a mile would be 
more than 100° higher than at the surface, 
and at the depth of 40 miles would be so high 
that every thing, including the metals, 
would be in a fluid condition. This view of 
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will behave in precisely the same manner, so 
that in the course of the year they will ex- 
actly agree in time only at four points, 
namely the equinoxes and the solstices. 
The correction which is required on account 
of these sources of variability, and others of 
less importance, in order to obtain a regular 
flow of time which is called mean time, and 
which will at once agree, in the long run, 
with solar time, and keep pace with the time 
shown by an invariable chronometer, or 
clock, is known as the equation of time. 
When both of the causes of error that we 
have explained above, are allowed for, it is 
found that the dates when the sun and the 
clock (or the real sun and the fictitious sun) 
agree are about April 15th, June 14th, August 
31st, and December 24th. On February 1oth 


the condition of the earth’s interior has been 
adopted by many, who hold that the crust of 
the earth on which we dwell is like a shell 
surrounding the molten interior. But calcu- 
lations based upon the tidal effects that the 
attraction ofthe sun and moon would have 
upon a globe with a liquid interior have led 
Sir William Thompson and others to assert 
that such a condition is impossible, and that 
the interior of the earth must be solid and ex- 
ceedingly rigid to its very center. Tothe ob- 
jection that the phenomena of volcanoes con- 
tradict the assumption of a solid interior it 
is replied that unquestionably the heat is 
very great deep beneath thesurface, and that 
reservoirs of molten rock exist under volcanic 
districts, but that taking the earth’s interior 
as a whole the pressure is so great that the 























tendency to liquefaction caused by the heat 
is overbalanced thereby. The whole question 
however is yet an open one. 

According to the Nebular Hypothesis, 
which assumes that the bodies of the Solar 
System once existed in a nebulous* form and 
by gradual condensation and loss of heat 
have attained their present condition, it is 
probable that the earth is still slowly cooling 
off, and that, as we see it, it represents an in- 
termediate stage between the hot and vapor- 
ous globe ofa planet like Jupiter and the 
cold and barren moon. If we accept this 
theory—and it is yearly gaining strength— 





*[Neb’u-lous.] Mist-like. The word is from the Latin 
nebul -, the name for mist, vapor, which is closely allied 
to nudes, cloud. 
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then the habitable period in the earth’s career 
appears to be but one chapter in its varied 
history. When it was yet molten and vapor- 
ous it could not support life, but it shed light 
like a star. Now it possesses a cool and 
solid crust on which innumerable tribes and 
species of animal and vegetable life swarm 
and flourish. Anon it will become cold and 
inert, its waters and its atmosphere retreat- 
ing into its interior, and with them the life 
that depends upon their presence will dis- 
appear. This possible cause of the cessation 
of the life-supporting energies of the earth, 
it will be observed, is independent of the 
withdrawal of the light and heat of the sun, 
an ultimate catastrophe to which we have 
heretofore referred. 


End of Required Reading for February. 


SCHUBERT’S UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. 
(SECOND MOVEMENT.) 
BY LUCY C, BULL. 


‘‘ This movement is the spiritual culmination of music,"* 


TEARS are almost too rude 
A testimony of delight in these ‘ 
Pathetic modulations, these subdued 
And delicate passages 
Wherewith the murmurous movement overflows, 
Far downward floating to a pensive close. 


As when the sun is strained 
Through melting clouds, mark how these tender chords, 
That from the violins are softly rained, 
Give glimpses beyond words 
Of a sweet nature, earnest and profound, 
Breathing its very life away in sound. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 


OF SCIENCES. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH.D. 


HE idea of an academy of sciences in 
this country with unlocaiized mem- 
bership, holding advisory relations to 

the general government, goes back to the be- 
ginning of the United States. As early as 
1775 the founding of a national university 
in the capital directly under the auspices of 
the government was distinctly encouraged 
by George Washington. Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, and other leaders of the time were 
strongly in favor of the founding of a central 
institution of learning in Washington. 


In Joel Barlow’s ‘‘ Prospectus of a National 
Institution,’’ issued in 1806, soon after his re- 
turn from France, where he had been the 
United States minister, it says: ‘‘It is pro- 
posed as already observed, that this Institu- 
tion should combine the two great objects, 
research and instruction. It is expected from 
every member that he will employ his talent 
gratuitously in contributing to the first of 
these objects”’; also ‘‘the members of the 
National Institution shall be elected from 
citizens of the United States, eminent in any 
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of the liberal sciences, whether physical, 
normal, political, or economical ; in literature, 
arts, agriculture ; in mechanical, nautical, or 
geographical discoveries. The number of 
members shall at no time oxceed the decuple 
of the number of states, composing the con- 
federation of the United States.” 
Notwithstanding the development of the 
great national scientific bureaus, such as the 
Coast Survey and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and notwithstanding the various geo- 
logical and geographical explorations, the 
organization of an academy of sciences was 
long delayed. In 1851 Alexander Dallas 
Bache, then superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science used these words : 
**Suppose an institute of which the mem- 
bers belong in turn to each of our widely 
scattered states, working at their places of 
residence, and reporting their results ; meet- 
ing only at particulartimes and for special 
purposes ; engaged in researches self-directed, 
or desired by the body, called for by con- 
gress or by the executive, who furnish means 
for the inquiries,” and ‘‘the public treasury 
would be saved many times the support of 
such acouncil by the sound advice which it 
would give in regard to the various projects 
which are constantly forced upon their notice, 
and in regard to which they are now com- 
pelled to decide without the knowledge 
which alone can insure a wise conclusion.” 
But the government was slow toact. The 
advent of the Civil War made it more than 
ever apparent that such a body as described 


by Professor Bache would be able to render p 


valuable aid to the government. The con- 
dition of affairs at that time is described in 
the memoirs of Joseph Henry, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, as follows: 
‘The Departments of War, of the Navy, and 
of the Treasury were besieged by projectors 
with every imaginable and possible scheme 
for saving the country and demolishing the 
enemy. Torpedo balloons, electric-light bal- 
loons ; wonderful compounds destined to su- 
persede gunpowder and revolutionize the art 
of war; cheap methods for the manufacture 
of government bondsand paper money ; mul- 
titudinous expedients for the prevention of 
counterfeiting, by devices in the engraving, 
by secret markings, by anti-photographic 
inks, by peculiar textures of paper (applicable 
to coupons, to circulating notes and revenue 
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stamps) each warranted to be infallible—such 
were among the agencies by which the patri- 
otic and adroit adventurers were willing to 
serve their country and reap their reward by 
the moderate royalty or percentage due to 
the magnificence of the public benefit.’’ 

Much of the time of Professor Henry and 
of Professor Bache was devoted to the exam- 
ination of such proposals, and the former dis- 
tinctly stated that ‘‘ the opinions advanced in 
many of these reports not only cost much 
valuable time but also involved grave respon- 
sibilities.’ It was doubtless, largely in con- 
sideration of these circumstances that on 
February 20, 1863, Senator Henry Wilson of 
Massachusetts introduced the bill creating 
the National Academy of Sciences. It failed 
to receive any adverse criticism and after its 
passage through the House, where it was 
cared for by Benjamin F. Thomas of Massa- 
chusetts, it duly passed the Senate on March 
3, 1863, and was at once madea law by the 
signature of Abraham Lincoln. 

Its membership, according to the original 
act, was to ‘‘consist of not more than fitty 
members,’’ ‘‘who must be citizens of the 
United States.”” Subsequently this limitation 
was removed so far as numbers were con- 
cerned, and the membership increased nomin- 
ally to one hundred. Only once since its ex- 
istence has a full membership existed. Ac- 
cording to the act of incorporation ‘‘ the Acad- 
emy shall receive no compensation whatever 
for any services to the Government of the 
United States,’”” but the actual expenses of 
any work for a report are paid from ap- 
propriations which must be made for that 


urpose. 

A meeting for organization was held in 
New York City, beginning on April 22, 1863, 
and on calling the members to order, Senator 
Wilson said, ‘‘Such an institution has been 
for years in the thought and on the tongue of 
the devotees of science, but its attainment 
seemed far in the future. Now it is an 
achieved fact. Our country has spoken it 
into being, in this ‘ dark and troubled night’ 
of its history and commissioned you, gentle- 
men, to mold and fashion its organization, to 
infuse into it that vital and animating spirit 
that shall win in the boundless domains of 
science the glittering prizes of achievement 
that will gleam forever on the brow of the 
nation.’’ 

The organization was effected by the elec- 
tion of Alexander Dallas Bache as president, 























James Dwight Dana of Yale College as vice- 
president, Louis Agassiz of Harvard College 
as foreign secretary, Wolcott Gibbs of Har- 
vard College as home secretary, and Fairman 
Rogers of the University of Pennsylvania as 
treasurer. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the members renewed by their 
loyal oath their obligations ‘‘to serve their 
country and its constituted authorities to the 
best of their abilities and knowledge on such 
subjects as were embraced in their charter 
and upon which they might be consulted.’’ 

The first subject upon which the Academy 
was requested to express an opinion was 
concerning the “uniformity of weights, 
measures, and coins, considered in relation 
to domestic and internal commerce.”’ It was 
obvious that the only method of considering 
such topics was by means of committees and 
twelve members were appointed to report on 
that subject. They were Joseph Henry, 
chairman, and John H. Alexander, Fairman 
Rogers, Wolcott Gibbs, Arnold Guyot, Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Jr., William Chauvenet, John 
Torrey, Alexander D. Bache, John Rodgers, 
and Lewis M. Rutherford. 

For several years this committee continued 
its investigations, and finally in January, 
1866, reported ‘‘in favor of adopting, ulti- 
mately, a decimal system ; and, in their opin- 
ion, the metrical system of weights and meas- 
ures, though not without defects, is, all 
things considered, the best in use’’; also, 
they recommended ‘‘ that provision be made 
by law for the immediate manufacture and 
distribution to the custom-houses and states 
of metrical standards and measures ; tointro- 
duce the system intothe post-offices by mak- 
ing a single letter weigh 15 grams instead 
of 14.17 grams, or half an ounce; and to 
cause the new cent and two-cent pieces to be 
so coined that they shall weigh respectively 
5and1ograms.”” A great mass of collected 
material accomp- ried this report. 

From the Navy Department, two practical 
‘questions were submitted. The first as toa 
means for the protection of the bottoms of 
iron vessels from corrosion by sea-water, and 
from fouling, and the second was concern- 
ing the correction of the compasses of naval 
vessels, especially of iron vessels and of iron- 
clads. It is impossible to summarize the re- 
ports submitted on these two questions, for in 
the first instance, the literature of the subject 
was considered, showing the causes of the 
trouble, followed by the proposed remedies 
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with comments on their value. The report 
of the compass committee covered nearly 
seventy-five octavo pages and detailed ex- 
periments conducted on various iron-clads 
under the direction of the committee. 

During the first year the Treasury Depart- 
ment sought the advice of the Academy as to 
suitable methods of protecting the national 
currency from being counterfeited. For ob- 
vious reasons the report on this subject was 
submitted confidentially to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Early in 1864 at the request of the acting 
Surgeon-General a committee to report on 
tests for the purity of whiskey employed for 
medicinal purposes was appointed with Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Jr.,as its chairman. An ap- 
propriation of $3,500 was obtained to meet the 
expenses of the investigation, and a year 
later the committee was discharged after 
making its report to the Surgeon-General. 
The Secretary of the Navy invited the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to act 
jointly with other committees from other 
scientfic institutions to ‘‘ conduct, witness, 
and report upon experiments which may be 
agreed upon by the Commission on the Ex- 
pansion of Steam.” Later, during 1864, a 
committee was named at the request of the 
Secretary ot the Treasury to examine and re- 
port upon aluminium bronze and other ma- 
terials for the manufacture of cent coins. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of a brief 
magazine article to consider’ in detail the 
many subjects that have been submitted to 
the Academy during its twenty-seven years 
of existence. The foregoing are tvpical il- 
lustrationsof the work that it has been called 
upon todo. Still, many of the subjects are 
of such popular interest that a few of them 
selected at random are inserted to show what 
has been done as demonstrating the efficiency 
and value of the services of the Academy. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War, Mr. 
Stanton, the Secretary of War, sought infor- 
mation as to what action would be caused by 
the union of zinc and iron in the head blocks 
of soldiers’ graves. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the information he asked further, 
‘‘ whether there is any thing known to the 
Academy of a nature which would be more 
suitable on account of its durability, and at 
the same time not so expensive as to forbid 
its use for the purpose.’”’ The committee 
apparently reported directly to the War De- 
partment. 
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The Academy early began to appoint com- 
mittees to consider important astronomical 
events, and at the August meeting in 1868 a 
committee on the eclipse of August, 1869, was 
duly selected. A year later a committee on 
measures to secure the successful observation 
of the next Transit of Venus was named. 
Like committees still continue and of such a 
character are those ‘‘on questions of meteor- 
ological science and its applications,” ‘‘on 
reserving public lands on and near Mount 
Whitney, California, for scientific purposes,’’ 
‘‘on |the astronomical day, eclipse of 1886, 
anda new observatory,’’ and others which 
have for their distinct purposes the advance- 
ment of scientific work in this country. 

During 1870 specimens of proposed Internal 
Revenue stamps were submitted to the Acad- 
emy for examination and a report called for 
with reference to their sensitiveness to chem- 
ical agencies applied for the purpose of re- 
moving ink, cancellation marks and their 
durability under usage. At the same time 
the subject of silk culture in the United 
States was made the consideration of an ex- 
haustive report. The effect of mineral poi- 
sons on food plants was a subject on which 
experiments were conducted and a report 
made to the Academy. 

A process of water-proofing the fractional 
currency in order to increase its durability 
under ordinary wear was the subject of a re- 
port submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1876. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all the reports ever made by the Acad- 
emy was that on the practicability of restor- 
ing the faded writing ofthe original manu- 
script of the Declaration of Independence. 
The committee deemed it not expedient ‘‘ to 
attempt to restore the manuscript by chemical 
means, partly because such, methods of re- 
storation are at best imperfect and uncertain 
in their results, and partly because the com- 
mittee believes that the injury to the docu- 
ment in question is due, not merely to the 
fading of the ink employed, but also and in 
a large measure to the fact that press copies 
have been taken from the original, so that 
a part of the ink has been removed from the 
parchment.”” They recommended ‘‘that it 


will be best, either to. cover the present re- 
ceptacle of the manuscript with an opaque 
lid or to remove the manuscript from its 
frame and place it ina portfolio, where it 
mav be protected from the action of the light.” 

One of the most important subjects ever 
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considered by the Academy was the con- 
solidation of the National Geological Surveys. 
In 1878 there were four surveys in existence, 
under the respective control of Dr. Ferdinand 
V. Hayden, Clarence King, Lieutenant 
George M. Wheeler, and Major John W. 
Powell, each of which reported to a separate 
bureau ; and as their work covered the same 
territory, results differed and jealousies en- 
sued. Congress had repeatedly tried to set- 
tle the matter, but too much influence was 
brought to bear to prevent the abolition 
of any single survey. Finally the Con- 
gressional Committee on Scientific Sur- 
veys of the Territories of the United States 
called upon the Academy to consider 
the subject. A report forcing the consoli- 
dation of the surveys and the appointment of 
a director to be responsible to the Secretary 
of the Interior was made. This was the first 
instance in which the advice of the Academy 
was asked by direct act of Congress and it is 
interesting to add, that the entire plan of the 
Academy was embodied in a bill which 
soon became alaw. Clarence King was ap- 
pointed director of the consolidated United 
States Geological Survey, and under his 
charge and that of his successor, Major John 
W. Powell, the present incumbent, the Sur- 
vey has grown into the greatest geological 
survey that the world has ever known. 

The National Board of Health came into 
existence in March, 1878, and the Academy 
was requested and directed to co-operate with 
that Board and report to Congress. A com- 
mittee was duly appointed with Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell as its chairman, and continued in 
active service until 1886 when it was dis- 
charged. 

It was at the session in April, 1879, that a 
new determination of the velocity of light by 
the method proposed by Albert A. Michelson 
was decided upon and an appropriation of 
$5,000 secured for that purpose. 

In recent years the reports have included 
an investigation of the question whether 
methyl, or wood spirits, may be entirely or 
approximately separated from ethyl alcohol, 
or spirits of wine, concerning which the 
experiments made, showed the impossibility 
of purifying a mixture containing wood- 
naptha sufficiently to make it palatable with- 
out distillation. An investigation of the 
composition, nature, and properties of the 
article commercially known as glucose, or 
grape sugar, resulted in a report the es- 

















sential features of which were that starch su- 
gar as found in commerce ‘‘is of exceptional 
purity and uniformity of composition, and 
contains no injurious substances,’’ also, that 
‘*starch sugar is in no way inferior to cane 
sugar in healthfulness.’’ For customs pur- 
poses it became necessary to ascertain whether 
a certain sample of wool, imported into this 
country through New York, had been scoured 
or simply washed. 

A committee reported that the classifica- 
tion of wools for tariff as ‘‘ washed’’ or 
‘‘scoured ’’ was purely arbitrary and unsatis- 
factory and recommended a classification that 
admitted of positive demonstration by chem- 
ical methods of analysis. Another customs 
report was one concerning the chemical nat- 
ure of a sample of prepared"opium that had 
been seized under the supposition that it had 
been smuggled. 

This completes the record down to the year 
1887, since when no reports of interest have 
been submitted to the different departments. 
With the growth of scientific bureaus con- 
nected with the different government depart- 
ments there has naturally been a diminish- 
ing call upon the Academy for special in- 
vestigations, its services being sought only 
in cases where the expert of the department 
had reasonable doubts as to his conclusions. 

The Academy does not confine itself en- 
tirely to the work of preparing reports. It 
holds two meetings each year, of which the 
first beginning on the third Tuesday in April 
and known as the “‘ stated session ’’ is always 
called in Washington, while the other known 
as the ‘‘ scientific session”’ is held at such time 
and place as the council shall direct. Inthe 
first years of its existence the Academy fre- 
quently called its scientific session during 
August but in recent years November has 
been the usual time. 

At the meetings papers relating to such in- 
vestigations or researches on which the 
members may have been at work during the 
year, with discussion thereon, form the prin- 
cipal order of business. Not only the results 
of original work carried on during the year 
are presented but frequently the papers are 
reports of scientific progress such as the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ The Lunar Eclipse, July 22, 1888,” 
and ‘‘ Some Scientific Results of the Albatross 
Expedition from Washington to San Fran- 
cisco,’’ both of which were presented at the 
Scientific Session in November, 1888. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the Academy a notifi- 
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cation of a proposed paper must be first sent 
to the secretary and then the Academy holds 
itself responsible for the propriety of the 
paper, but not for the facts or opinions ex- 
pressed by the author. It is also permitted 
to members to present communications from 
scientists who are not connected with the 
Academy, in which case the member vouches 
for the paper. In this way the younger men 
are enabled to present their claims before 
the Academy and it often happens that an 
election follows the presentation of an able 
paper. 

At the first regular meeting held in Wash- 
ington during January, 1864, sixteen papers 
were read, and in the Annual Report of 1883, 
a total list of the titles of 777 papers was 
given, ending with those read at the meeting 
in November, 1883. Since that time, at least 
fifty papers have been submitted each year ; 
bringing the grand total to upward of a thou- 
sand papers that have been brought before 
the Academy since its inception in 1863. 

The publications of the Academy are an- 
nual reports, memoirs, and biographical mem- 
oirs. The first of these contains the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings held during the 
year, a list of the papers read, and an appen- 
dix containing the special reports of the 
committees appointed to consider the sub- 
jects referred to the Academy by the various 
departments. These are transmitted to the 
President of the Senate and are published as 
octavo pamphlets, usually about a year be- 
hind time, as that for the year 1888 has but 
just appeared. The memoirs form a series of 
quarto volumes and contain such papers read 
before the Academy as are considered sufii- 
ciently valuable to be preserved in printed 
form. Three complete volumes have been 
issued and a fourth is now in progress of 
publication. According to the rules of the 
Academy, ‘‘the death of members shall be 
announced on the last day of any session, 
when a member shall be selected by the pres- 
ident to furnish a biographical notice of the 
deceased at the next stated session.”” Two 
volumes of these ‘‘ Biographical Memoirs”’ 
have been issued and parts of a third have 
been distributed. 

From the foregoing some idea of the work 
of the National Academy of Sciences may be 
gained. It is proper to add, in concluding, 


that it ranks with the French Academy and 
the Royal Society as one of the very fore- 
most bodies of scientific men in the world. 











RISE AND FALL 


OF BOULANGER. 


BY T. F. DE GOURNAY. 


HE pyrotechnic extravaganza of Bou- 
langism, ending in so complete a fiz- 
zle, has left many minds in a state of 

confusion. When a sky-rocket is fired there 
is, at first, a hissing sound which startles 
and attracts the attention ; the rocket bursts 
and we gaze admiringly on the bright dis- 
play of fancy-colored sparks; these soon go 
out, leaving the sky darker than before, and 
we hear the dull thud of the stick as it falls 
to the ground. We can hardly believe that 
the brilliant spectacle which dazzled our eyes 
was due to the erratic ascent of the clumsy 
object that we see there, all charred and 
blackened, sticking in the mud. 

So with the once famous General Boulan- 
ger, the ‘‘man of destiny,’’ whose mission 
was to undo the work of Bismarck and Von 
Moltke, and restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, the patriot, hero, and statesman 
whom a grateful people would soon acclaim 
president of the French republic. Was he 
all this? or was he the crafty politician who 
aimed at the dicatorship,—the second Gen- 
eral Monck who would restore the monarchy 
on the ruinsof that republic to which he 
owed every thing? 

These questions hardly will admit ofa 
plain yes or no for answer. The dbrav’ gén- 
éral, it seems, was and was not all these—ac- 
cording to circumstances. The chameleon, 
it is said, changes its color according to its 
short-lived emotions—anger, fear, love, or 
hunger. It assumes also the hue of the bark 
on which it lies in wait,orof the rock on 
which it basks in the sunshine. Withal, the 
chameleon is a pretty, harmless lizard. That 
aman be endowed with some of the gifts of 
the chameleon is no reason why we should 
admire him ; but the naturalist may be per- 
mitted to study him as a curious object—not 
with preconceived opinions, but to satisfy 
himself of the reality of these changeful 
moods and of their cause. To do this con- 
scientiously we must begin 26 ovo. 

Brittany, that land of loyalty and poverty, 
which has given so many great and good 
sailors and soldiers to France, gave birth to 
George Ernest Boulanger. Adhering faith- 
fully to the old Breton type, nature en- 





dowed him with a sturdy frame, a hard head, 
and a stout heart. From all we can learn, he 
was a pious boy and a model young man. His 
parents were not blessed with the goods of 
this world ; so poverty and religion combined 
to protect his virtue. But some malevolent 
fairy must have played a trick on Dame Nat- 
ure, the mischievous consequences of which 
should not be discovered until the child had 
grown to full manhood. She wished that 
George should have an extraordinary weak- 
ness for the fair sex, an inordinate ambition, 
and sufficient craftiness to use all means to 
gratify that ambition. Whether the boy had 
as scrupulous a regard for truth as that more 
illustrious George of the “little hatchet” 
legend, his biographers do not say. At all 
events he appears to have saved quite a large 
amount of falsehoods for use when he would 
have attained his majority. 

The amiable young man entered the ser- 
vice of his country. The French army is not 
exactly the field for dissipation of any kind, 
above all when a young officer’s purse is as 
light as was ‘our hero’s. Sub-Lieutenant 
Boulanger, therefore, lived like the average 
of his companions, a quiet, studious life. 
But fortune favored him. He saw active 
service and came out wounded from every 
fight or battle in which he participated, thus 
gaining new titles for promotion. To his 
undisputed bravery, which amounted almost 
to rashness, he added a suave manner and 
a talent for gaining the good will of his su- 
periors, which helped him not a little. 

The protection of his general, the Duke 
d@’Aumale, did much toward securing his 
rapid advancement. He acknowledged this 
debt of gratitude in a letter of thanks, the 
fervid style of which implied personal devo- 
tion to the prince. When, as minister of 
war, he urged the expulsion of the Duke, he 
was significantly reminded of this letter. He 
denied most emphaticaily having written it. 
But, scripia manent / the next day a Paris 
journal published the text of the letter 
‘“‘from the original on file.” Well, the 
greatest men may have bad memories, and 
General Boulanger’'s memory served him 
many atrick in his subsequent career. But 
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we must not anticipate ; chronology, above 
all things, should be respected in the study 
of history, and what is this we write buta 
chapter of history—the most modern? 

We find our hero a colonel at forty, mar- 
ried to an amiable lady and the father of 
lovely children. It was about that time that 
his name became known on this side of the 
Atlantic, owing to his having come to the 
United States as a delegate of the French 
government to the Yorktown centennial cel- 
ebration. Even during that short visit he 
gave evidence of his weakness where the 
fair sex is concerned. At the ball given 
in Baltimore in honor of the distinguished 
foreigners, our susceptible colonel was so 
fascinated by the bright eyes of one of the 
loveliest daughters of that city of lovely 
women, that he sat by her side the whole 
evening, ignoring the most elementary rules 
of ball-room etiquette and inviting the com- 
ments of the lookers-on. So absorbed was he 
that when the French Minister retired—whose 
presence he seems to have forgotten—a mem- 
ber of the committee of reception made bold 
to interrupt the /é/e-a-ié/e and tellthe gallant 
soldier his carriage was at the door. The 
belle was more annoyed than flattered by the 
monopolizing attentions of her admirer. 

Colonel Boulanger returned to France. 
Then began that rapid rise which has puz- 
zled so many heads. He was made a gen- 
eral, andone fine morning, he, the youngest 
general in the army, he who had never com- 
manded a brigade in action, awoke minister 
of war, and gave orders to grizzled veterans 
who were generals when he was a poor 
lieutenant. People believed in him, and he 
believed in himself—as, naturally, he should. 
His name was on every one’s lips. Paulus, 
the song-maker of the music-halls, had dub- 
bed him notre brav’ général, as though he 
were the only brave among the generals, and 
the ‘‘ Boulanger March”’ became the popular 
tune. It created almost as great an enthusi- 
asm as the Marseillaise. Its popularity was 
not confined to Paris or to France, it crossed 
the ocean, and many an American miss 
thumped the lively tuneon her piano, thereby 
evoking any thing but blessings from her 
distracted neighbors. By the way, the con- 
trast between the jingling notes of the 
‘Boulanger March ’’ and theinspiring strains 
of the Marseillaise portrays the difference be- 
tween the two epochs ; the one raised patri- 
otism to the pitch of frenzy and taught men 
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how to die at atime when love of country 
and freedom was supreme ; the other seems 
to invite us to live and be merry; its most 
war-like notes seem an echo of the license of 
the camps, they teach no stern lesson. 

The chromo-lithographs multiplied ad 
infinitum the counterfeit semblance of the 
young (prospective) hero, with his beaming 
blue eyes, his golden beard, his plumed hat, 
and his many decorations. Pictures, songs, 
biographical sketches, were scattered broad- 
cast with the studied recklessness of a Bar- 
num advertising his ‘‘ moral show.”’ Such 
things have their effect on public opinion. 
Puffing has made many a worthless drag 
popular ; it will lift up an ordinary individ- 
ual from obscurity to fame. General Bou- 
langer became suddenly famous, not for what 
he had done but for what he was expected to 
do. Certain advanced republicans who 
thought the government of the French re- 
public too tame and slow, had taken up this 
active, daring soldier with political aspira- 
tions, and brought him tothe front. Their 
journals sang his praise and their exagger- 
ated zeal compromised him, as his own 
vanity and indiscretion were compromising 
the safety of the republic and the peace of 
Europe. Governments were alarmed : had 
France taken up the firebrand that was to 
start the general conflagration ? Could it be 
otherwise when a French journal spoke of 
this unknown soldier as ‘‘ the most wonder- 
ful personification of our national character,”’ 
and another, a military journal, went so far 
as to proclaim that ‘‘the social question has 
but one possible, desirable solution—war !’”’ 
adding, ‘‘here and not elsewhere will be 
found the secret of the people’s infatuation 
for the young and brilliant general ’’ ! 

No wonder that the Boulanger-mania 
spread to other countries. Here, in the 
‘sister republic,’’ influential journals caught 
the infection. Deceived by the sensational 
reports of their correspondents, who re- 
edited for their benefit the boastful and abu- 
sive articles of the Boulangist papers, they 
foretold the destruction of the government 
and the elevation of Boulanger, the reformer 
of abuses, the future ruler and dictator of 
France. For it was taken for granted that 
after seventeen years of freedom, peace, and 
prosperity, the French needed a change. 

It was a trying time for the bvav’ général, 
this stay of his in the cabinet. The post of 
minister of war. in a country which had 
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barely recovered from a crushing defeat and 
was looked upon with jealous eyes by its 
neighbors, required judgment, prudence, dis- 
cretion, and activity in the man who filled it. 
Of these various requirements the new min- 
ister possessed only the last, and his activity 
was restless and noisy. The sweet incense 
of flattery tickled his nostrils and acted upon 
his brain like the fumes of champagne; it 
made him loquacious and confidential ; he 
loved to tell his friends what a great man he 
was and what great things he intended to do. 
More than once in those days the chief of the 
cabinet had to invite the minister of war to 
be more cautious, more guarded in his lan- 
guage, or France would be embroiled in new 
foreign complications. 

For the new minister of war did not emu- 
late the patriotic prudence of Gambetta 
when, in 1871, speaking of the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, that great patriot and true 
republican said, ‘‘ But, on this subject, let us 
maintain the greatest reserve ; let us not ut- 
ter a rash word ; it would be unbecoming to 
the dignity of a vanquished people—for there 
is alsoa dignity which belongs to the van- 
quished when they are the victims of fate, 
not of their own faults’’; or when he told his 
countrymen on another occasion, ‘‘ Speak 
not of revenge, but let us work day and 
night to acquire the qualities we lack—pa- 
tience which nothing can discourage; per- 
severance which will wear out even time it- 
self.” Such wise counsel was not tothe 
taste of General Boulanger. To think and 
wait, tokeep silence and not let the world 
know what you ‘are waiting for? Absurd! 
How much better to harp constantly upon 
that idea of revenge, to rouse the spirit of the 
army, to raise the popular pulse to fever 
heat, and then ——-? 

Beyond question, General Boulanger saw 
himself leading the victorious French hosts 
to Berlin. As to having any particular plan 
by which to attain this end, it is doubtful 
whether he had any beyond the system of 
agitation already alluded to. The reorgani- 
zation of the national defense had been, for 
the last seventeen years, the engrossing 
thought of the government. Silently and 


devotedly the work had been carried on by 
the War Department amid numberless diffi- 
culties. Every year had seen some amend- 
ment, some improvement—the fruit of experi- 
ence—added to the work of preceding years, 
andthe system was fast approaching that 
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perfection to which it has sincebeen brought. 
Soon France would be able to say to the 
world, ‘‘ We are ready—not for attack, we 
seek not to disturb the peace of Europe— 
ready for defense. Our strength is a guar- 
antee of peace; it is the necessary bulwark 
of the material prosperity of our people, so 
manifestly increasing under republican insti- 
tutions. We threaten no one; we fear no 
one. The rest we leave to the future.’’ So 
France would speak by the voice of her gov- 
ernment, for her people were a unit on this 
question of national defense, however great 
the sacrifices it might-require of them. 

The work of reorganization, therefore, was 
always in progress; at all times there was 
some measure, studied and adopted after ma- 
ture consideration and ready to be carried 
out. General Boulanger did but execute 
what his predecessors had planned, but as 
they had observed the rule of modest silence 
and he had not, he, not they, got the credit. 

We should do him justice, however ; he did 
introduce some measures of hisown. Proud 
of his own magnificent beard—he has, per- 
haps, some superstitious notion that to it 
success is attached as was strength to Sam- 
son’s locks—he authorized every French 
soldier to grow a full beard. The young con- 
scripts who strove hard to raise a semblance 
of mustache, received the news with jealous 
dismay, while the veterans were loath to re- 
nounce the martial type immortalized by 
Charlet’s pencil. Then, in his solicitude for 
the soldier’s well-being, the minister ex- 
tended to midnight the legendary permission 
de dix heures. What benefit discipline de- 
rived from these two additional hours of free- 
dom is not apparent. 

In the meantime, how did his elevation 
otherwise affect the General? Alas! better 
men than he have had their heads turned by 
too sudden prosperity. To be famous, to 
have admirers and flatterers (of both sexes), 
power and money ; to exchange the dull life 
of the garrison for the life of Paris! After 
years of abstinence—hum-drum years sea- 
soned only by the prosaic joys of married life 
—to have at one’scommand all the pleasures 
of that gayest of gaycities! It was too much 
for this poor Breton head. Whether the story 
of the fairy’s gift proved true, or, to use a 
worldly saying condemned by rigid moral- 
ists, the wild oats he should have sown in 
his youth sprouted the more vigorously for 
the tardy sowing, the sensuous appetites 

















so long dormant in Boulanger got full con- 
trolof him. He forgot that he had a wife, 
the virtuous mother of his children, the 
faithful sharer of the humble joys and hard 
privations of by-gone days; or, if he re- 
membered her existence, it was to think that 
she stood in his light, that but for her he 
might marry beauty, wealth, and youth. 
Rumor said that a beautiful American heir- 
ess was ready to marry him as soon as he 
could put away his wife. Dame Rumor 
had probably mistaken the identity of the 
fair inamorata; Madame de B., the present 
companion of the ex-General in his exile, 
seems to have had prior claims even in those 
days. Beitas it may, the General wished 
his wife to ask for a divorce, he having no 
grounds for such a petition; but that re- 
spected lady refused. Her husband was lost 
to her, but as a Catholic she could not con- 
sent to a legal dissolution of ties consecrated 
by the church. 

Love ard ambition do not always pull 
well together. While a woman’s influence 
has often made aman great, many a great 
man’s love of women has been the rock on 
which his fortunes were wrecked. The too 
susceptible heart of our young statesman 
served him some ugly tricks, such for in- 
stance as enabling a female spy to purloin 
from his desk a plan for the mobilization of 
the French army, thereby compelling the de- 
partment to make acomplete change of its 
carefully prepared program. His obliging 
disposition also led him to commit many ir- 
regularities. Anxious to please, he never 
learned to say no, but was ever ready to 
promise or to give—what cost him nothing. 

A Parisian journalist told, recently, a little 
incident illustrative of this. A féte for some 
charitable object was gotten up under the 
auspices of the press. At the last moment 
the committee discovered that it wanted 
one hundred muskets for a brilliant fantasia 
inscribed on the program. From whom 
could it procure them? Some one sug- 
gested the Minister of War. ‘‘The very 
man !’’ and our journalist, who had never 
met General Boulanger, was dispatched to 
present the committee’s request. Having 
sent up the name of his journal, he was gra- 
ciously received. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 
asked the Minister, greeting him with out- 
stretched hands and a pleasant smile. The 
journalist explained his errand. ‘‘ Muskets! 
Why, I have no muskets here. Let 
E-Feb. 
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us see, I might send one hundred soldiers. 
No, it won’t do, we might get caught. Ah! 
Ihave it. I’ll give you a note for General X., 
he will manage it forus.’’ And the Minister 
scribbled a few words on one of his visiting 
cards, adding, as he handed it to his visitor, 
‘There ; I hope next time you will ask me 
for something more difficult.”” The grateful 
journalist expressed his thanks and left—a 
confirmed Boulangist. General X. on read- 
ing the Minister’s request, threw up his 
hands. ‘‘Send you one hundred muskets ! 
It can’t be done—unless—yes, we have 
just sent a lot of guns to Vincennes for 
repair. I’ll add a line for the director 
of the artillery works. I don’t know that he 
will let you have them. You can but try.’ 
Off to Vincennes drove the journalist. The 
old colonel in charge refused point-blank. 
What did General X. mean by asking him to 
do such a thing? He had no right. This 
was irregular! On being shown the Minister 
of War’s card, however, the veteran had to 
obey. He gave the guns, grumbling as he 
turned on his heels, ‘‘The government’s 
property ! who ever heard of such a thing ! 
Well, I wash my hands of it.’’ 

The fantasia was a brilliant success. When 
the show was over, the muskets were stored 
under a shed on the journalist’s premises and 
forgotten. Some months after this he casu- 
ally discovered their presence there. Rust 
had played havoc with them and he did not 
care to assume the responsibility; he hired 
two fiacres, piled the muskets in them and 
told the coachmen to drive them to Vin- 
cennes, This was the last he heard of them. 

Still, General Boulanger’s popularity grew 
apace. True, his colleagues were alarmed, 
his early protectors disappointed, and the 
Republicans who had believed in him discon- 
tented; but certain journals, whose sole aim 
is to put spokes in the government’s wheels, 
continued to sing his praise, and his very 
blunders were turned into the master strokes 
of genius. At this juncture the parliamen- 
tary crisis occurred which led to the election 
of Mr. Carnot to the presidency of the re- 
public. A new cabinet was formed. There 
was no place in it for General Boulanger. 
He was not wanted there. Nor was he 
wanted in Paris. French generals in active 
service have nothing to do with politics, and 
this one was setting a dangerous precedent, 
Besides, his most intimate friends, if not op. 
posed to republican institutions fer se, were 
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openly hostile to the republic as itis. His 
mysterious relations with the leaders of the 
various parties looked more than suspicious. 
Yet he should be given a post worthy of his 
former exalted position. He was appointed 
commander of the Thirteenth Corps at 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

To be placed in command of an army corps 
would have satisfied the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of many a war-worn general. But 
Mr. Boulanger, whom the republic had made 
a general of division, minister of war, and 
grand-officer of the Legion of Honor at forty- 
eight years of age, was not satisfied. His po- 
litical aspirations, or his love of pleasure, or 
both, made him loath to leave Paris. His 
dream of power—long cherished, for when 
only a colonel he visited the United States, 
he had promised favors to some of his new 
American friends, when he should be in pow- 
er—should not be so ruthlessly dispelled. He 
lingered, puffed and lauded by the ‘‘ Boulan- 
gist press’’—for such a thing already existed. 
The Orleanists and Bonapartists each saw 
their chance, if this discontented, popular, 
ambitious soldier could be won or bought. 
What a greatcard! It might win the game. 
The Orleanists hoped that Boulanger, under 
the pressure of the popular demand, would 
be restored to his office of minister of war 
and, supported by a majority of deputies 
elected in the interest of the party, would 
overthrow the government and seat the 
Comte de Paris on the throne, receiving as a 
reward a title, a fortune, and the rank of 
marshal of France. The Bonapartists, less 
sanguine of parliamentary success, placed 
more reliance on a plebiscitum through 
which, if the empire was not immediately re- 
stored, a Bonaparte might be made president 
of the republic—then the course would be 
clear, Napoleon the Third had marked it out, 
history repeats itself. True, before this end 
could be consummated, there must be the 
clash of interests so different, riots and civil 
war, but what matters it? To destroy the 
hated republic was the important question ; 
it must be done by means foul or fair. The 
Anarchists, who had at first denounced Bou- 
langer, now favored him; like the Bona- 
partists they placed their hopes in the con- 
fusion which would follow his success, 
Civil war would be the opportunity of the 
commune, 

Though the hopes of these various parties 
conflicted so clearly, they were doubtless en- 


couraged by the General. Misconstruing the © 
words of St. Paul, he was ‘‘all things to all 
men”’; lavish of promises, he satisfied every- 
body and each party saw in him its man— 
a dangerous game, for the day of reckoning 
must come. Peremptorily ordered to join his 
corps, the General had to go, but he visited 
Paris in disguise and had conferences with 
the leaders or agents of the various parties, 
It was afterward claimed that he had come 
only to see his lady love, but the political 
object of these unauthorized visits was 
proved. He, a general with an important 
command, even had the rashness to cross 
the frontier to have an interview with Prince 
Napoleon at Prangius. There he had occa- 
sion to admire some relics of the First Napo- 
leon, among others the sword which the First 
Consul wore at Marengo. ‘‘It shall be yours 
when you restore Alsace-Lorraine,’’ said the 
prince; ‘‘and the empire’’ was understood, 
if not spoken. 

Things were going too far. The govern- 
ment deprived Boulanger of his command 
and placed him em disponibilité, i.e. shelved 
him. Free to throw off the mask, he re- 
turned to Paris, where he began a political 
campaign without precedent in history. 
Never were such incongruous elements 
brought to work together! One saw with 
amazement the quondam foes Rochefort and 
Cassagnac openly supporting the same can- 
didates ; Republicans like Laguerre, Naquet, 
Déroulede, working in accord with the Mon- 
archists; men bearing the oldest names in 
France, tried and faithful defenders of ‘‘the 
altar and the throne’’ hobnobbing with an- 
archists; ‘‘clericals,’’ the upholders of virtue 
and morality, canvassing for a man who lived 
in flagrant adultery! One might well ex- 
claim with the witty barber in Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro, ‘‘ Who the deuce is being 
deceived here?’’ For while every party, save 
perhaps the misguided Republicans, hoped 
to use Boulanger as a tool, that honest war- 
rior ingenuously confided to an accomplice 
his intention ‘‘to fool them all.’’ And, to 
these agitators and conspirators who sought 
only the triumph of their party by all and 
any means, one might have asked Duke 
d’ Aumale’s stinging question to Bazaine, who 
sought an excuse in the fact that there was 
no regular government after Sedan ; ‘There 
was France, sir. Had you forgotten her ex- 
istence?’’ Yes, they had forgotten France, 
for they could not but know that the mon- 




















archy, legitimate or constitutional, and the 
empire are things of the past, that the 
triumph of their coalition could bring neither 
back, but meant disorder and bloodshed, and 
would endanger less the existence of the re- 
public than the general prosperity of the 
country. 

Albeit, there was a Boulangist committee, 
and a Boulangist fund, of which Mr. Dillon 
was the cashier and disbursing agent. Money 
became plentiful and was spent with a lav- 
ishness which invited inquiry. People be- 
gan to ask whence came all this money, and 
sincere Republicans who had inclined to 
Boulangism became suspicious. They had 
given but little to the campaign fund and 
they well knew that the General had nothing 
but his pay. True, it had been said that 
Count Dillon had staked his whole fortune on 
the Boulanger card; but Dillon was by no 
means a millionaire. Moreover, the General’s 
personal expenses were extravagant; did he 
live on his friend? Some people are very 
touchy regarding money transactions, and 
this question was the weak point in the Bou- 
langer armor. It was not known at that 
time, though suspected by many, that the 
Monarchists supplied the great bulk of the 
funds thussquandered. The Duchess d’Uzes, 
an estimable lady whose liberality and 
charity are worthy of her large fortune, 
thought no sacrifice too great that would 
secure the return of her kings. She gave 
three million francs, trusting implicitly the 
General’s promise to accomplish this desired 
end. That she believed in royalty’s grati- 
tude and expected new honors and credit at 
court as well as the return of her money, 
matters little. It was a spontaneous act of 
generosity, of which only a woman was 
capable. Mr. Boulanger has since rewarded 
her great trust by making it understood 
that she had given this money through love 
for him, not through any excessive devotion 
to the Orleans dynasty. This is certainly 
putting a very high value on his own fasci- 
nating self, but modesty has never been his 
forte. None of the many strange revelations 
that have come to light have caused so much 
indignation in France as this vile insinua- 
tion. The man who smirches a woman’s 
fair name to shield his own is, in the eyes of 
all honorable men, capable of any other 
baseness. 

Meantime the general elections were held, 
and Paris—that city of surprises—returned 
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Boulanger. He was then in open rebellion, 
denouncing the government of which but a 
short time previous he had been a member. 
Charges were brought against him. Parlia- 
ment decided that he should be tried for plot- 
ting the overthrow of the republic. He fled. 
In vain had some of his most trusted friends 
advised him to stay and stand his trial. The 
General thought discretion the best part of 
valor and he crossed the frontier in disguise. 
It is said that his departure was hastened by 
a pretty trick. An employee of the govern- 
ment, who was in the General’s confidence, 
warned him mysteriously that Mr. Constans 
had given orders for his arrest. He had pur- 
loined the document from the Minister’s 
office, and showed it to the General ; hence 
the hasty departure of the hero, who firmly 
believed, or claimed to believe, that if Mr. 
Constans once had him under lock and key 
he would have him poisoned! A ridiculous 
idea, no doubt, but since Mr. Boulanger has 
resisted the instances of his friends to return, 
we must believe that he feared some great 
danger, the more terrible for being unknown; 
unless, as some allege, he is so fond of a life 
of ease and pleasure that he would rather lose 
his honor than suffer, even for a few months, 
the privations of prison life. 

The flight of the chief of the Boulangist 
conspiracy was the best thing that could 
have happened to the government and the 
country at large. However inexplainable 
the infatuation which had transformed a 
comparatively unknown soldier into the 
hero in whom were centered the hopes of 
the people, it was realand widespread. How 
to open the eyes of the people and show them 
the man in his true light, an ambitious, 
disappointed soldier, plotting with the en- 
emies of the republic, was a difficult task. 
Until the facts were proven, the cry of ‘“‘per- 
secution!’’ would be raised and trouble 
might ensue; and the proud boast of the re- 
public is that since its establishment there 
has been no riot, no uprising against the 
government. Not for a moment was the 
fear entertained that either the monarchy or 
the empire could be restored, or that a dic- 
tator could be acclaimed; but the peace of 
the country would be disturbed, the work of 
years destroyed. This flight of the hero de- 
feated all projects of a riot in the streets of 
Paris. It wasa tacit admission of the truth 
of the charges brought against Boulanger. 
It was a terrible blow to the prestige of the 
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pogular idol, for the people—the sincere and 
credulous people who go to form the mass of 
supporters of any puppet put up by a few 
cunning heads—no longer recognized their 
“brav’ général.’ ‘They had never seen him 
or thought of him but as the dashing soldier, 
mounted on his fiery black charger, pointing 
with his drawn sword to Alsace-Lorraine and 
crying, en avant/ And now, this glorious 
hero had donned citizen’s clothes—some said 
green spectacles and a false nose—and had 
tun away! In France cowardice kills even 
more surely than ridicule, and though 
the General possessed physical courage, he, 
like his friend and co-exile Rochefort, was a 
moral coward. Marquis de Beauvoir was 
right when he said in the committee where 
the advisability of this flight was being de- 
bated, ‘‘If Boulanger flees, he is dishonored, 
he is lost !’’ 

The peacock’s feathers had dropped, the 
jay stood revealed, and all the birds began to 
peck at him. Men hate to be deceived, even 
when they are trying to deceive others. 
Revelations commenced which were denied 
by the General’s friends. Then, one of his 
former followers, starting to collect material 
for his defense, discovered so many startling 
facts that he changed his base and madea 
merciless onslaught on his former patron. 
None of the charges alleged by Mr. Mermeix 
in his Coulisses du Boulangisme have been 
disproved, not even that General Boulan- 
ger had an interview with the Comte de 
Paris, in London, and pledged himself to 
seat the Count on the throne of his grand- 
father, with the same sincerity he had shown 
Prince Napoleon at Prangius. 

The immediate result of these revelations 
has been numerous quarrels and some duels, 
Mr. Mermeix nearly losing his life in one of 
the last. Oneafter another, as it was made 
patent to them that they had been his dupes, 
Mr. Boulanger’s friends have forsaken him. 
One of the stanchest, Mr. Naquet, who had 
stuck to him to the last, was compelled to 
renounce him, recently, the exile of Jersey 
having insinuated that he, Naquet, like 
others, had been fed out of the Boulangist 
fund. 

As weponder over the extraordinary folly 
and unscrupulous course ofthe man, the ques- 
tion arises: Is General Boulanger knave or fool 
——or both? Whatever be the answer, we 
should forgive much to the ex-hero. He has 
rendered a signal service to the republic. 
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Through his alliance with this adventurer, 
the Comte de Paris—the heir of both the 
Bourbon and Orleans dynasties—has lost all 
claim to the respect of the French and de- 
stroyed the last illusion of the Monarchists. 
The Bonapartists, also, have seen the inanity 
of their pretensions. This strange conspiracy 
was the last effort of the old parties. Boul- 
angism was their forlorn hope, the storming 
party made up of all their valid soldiers, and 
from its attack the republic has come out not 
only safe, but stronger, grander, command- 
ing confidence at home and respect abroad. 
For the French people it wasasalutary lesson; 
it has taught the danger of idol-worship, of 
belief in the would-be savers of the country. 
This party without principles has taught the 
value of principle, the freeman’s safeguard 
which he should never lose sight of when 
claims are made upon his allegiance. Boul- 
angism is dead and, with it, dead are the 
parties that divided the nation. A few ex- 
tremists live who, like the tailor’s scolding 
wife, would motion ‘snip’? with their 
fingers, were their heads held under water, 
but already the most honorable adversaries 
of the republic have had the manliness to 
confess that further opposition were a crime 
against France, since the great majority of 
her people have repeatedly consecrated by 
their votes the free institutions under which 
they live. 

This tragi-comedy isthen over, of which 
one cannot see only the absurd side, but must 
be shocked and amused by turns, as he fol- 
lows its changeful scenes. It has an epi- 
logue which brings up a queer contrast. 
Victor Hugo spent eighteen years in volun- 
tary exile in the Island of Jersey. His great 
mind revolted at the thought of tacitly 
acquiescing in a foul wrong by remaining 
under the rule of Napoleon III., the 
strangler of liberty. During eighteen years 
he was a living protest against theiniquitous 
Coupd’ Etat. Some blamed him ; was it not 
vanity, self-glorification, that kept him away 
from his beloved France when her best 
patriots submitted to the empire as to a fait 
accompli? But hehad said: 


If there be but one, I will be that one! 


And he kept his word. From his ocean- 
bound isle he hurled anathemas upon the 
crowned traitor, When the Tuileries and 
Compiegne opened their doors and re- 
vealed their splendors to courtiers from every 
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clime, when the incense of fulsome flattery 
and base adulation rose to the nostrils of the 
emperor, from over the waves came a voice, 
loud as a trumpet blast, yet penetrating like 
the ‘‘ still, small voice’’ ofconscience, which 
told the world that all this greatness was 
false, all this homage obtained under false 
pretenses, that under the mask of Napoleon 
the Great, Napoleon /e petit, adventurer, 
trickster, perjurer, concealed his identity. 
Many were the friends who crossed the sea 
to pay respect to the stern republican and 
the greatest of modern French poets. They 
found him living simply and unostentatiously 
with the beloved companion of his youth, her 
whom the sale of his first volume of poems 
had enabled him to marry at eighteen, loved, 
respected by all. Napoleon fell, and Victor 
Hugo returned at last to his beloved Paris in 
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time to bear a musket in her defense. There, 
after the war, he received the greatest ovation 
ever given to living man. Five hundred 
thousand people turned out in honor of his 
eightieth birthday. He had had his reward 
living. Dead, he rests in the Pantheon. 

Mr. Boulanger, also, has chosen Jersey for 
his residence while in voluntary exile. There 
he lives with, and, it is said, at the expense 
of, his mistress. He has a sumptuous table, 
a fine stable, and numerous servants. He has 
grown fat and is not bowed by care. His 
visitors have become rare and they bring him 
no comfort. His choice of a residence is one 
of his unlucky blunders; it invites a parallel 
with the otherexile, his predecessor, which 
is not to his advantage, and it is unlikely 
that, even eighteen years hence, he will re- 
ceive an ovation. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
BY MRS. MARY STORRS HAYNES. 


HE new Congregational Church in 
Cranberry Street (late Dr. Cox’s) 


will be opened for religious worship 
to-morrow afternoon andevening. The Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher from Indianapolis, In- 
diana, will preach morning and evening, and 
the Rev. N. H. Eggleston from Ellington, 
Connecticut, in the afternoon. The friends 
of this new enterprise, also all who are will- 
ing to aid in the establishment of a new 
church in that section of the city, are respect- 
fully invited to attend. 

This notice inserted in the columns of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, issued on May 5, 1847, 
was destined to have more than a local in- 
terest ; the projected enterprise viewed in the 
light of its subsequent history, to become in- 
wrought into the moral, political, and relig- 
ious lite of the nation; in its influence and 
sympathy as wide and far-reaching as the 
whole civilized world. 

The organization of Plymouth Church was 
an energizing, enkindling power in the de- 
velopment of the growing, independent 
thought of the age. Although the city of 
Brooklyn had in 1846 a population of more 
than sixty thousand, among its thirty-nine 
churches of different denominations, and 
eight in the process of erection, only one, the 
Church of the Pilgrims, founded in 1844, was 
Congregational. 





Transplanted from its native soil of New 
England, Congregationalism had made little 
progress. There were a few, however, who 
felt the stirring power of this movement in 
the direction of larger Christian liberty, and 
while some doubted the success of the under- 
taking, they, more plentifully endowed with 
courage and hopefulness and with a broader 
view and truer perspective of what the fu- 
ture growth of Brooklyn demanded, deter- 
mined to start another church, on the Con- 
gregational plan. 

Henry Ward Beecher settled at Indianap- 
olis, by the eloquence of his preaching, and 
intrepid, independent thought, although a 
young man of only thirty-four years made a 
marked impression upon the religious life of 
the West ; while his vigorous and aggressive 
work inthe cause of temperance and the 
abolition of slavery had given signal proof 
of his vital sympathy with all reforms and 
with the wrongs of humanity. Mr. Beecher’s 
popularity and fame had spread beyond the 
limits of the immediate sphere in which he 
labored. Some of those who were associated 
in the work of forming the new church, had 
watched with confidence the growing influ- 
ence and usefulness of this young minister 
of the Gospel, and Mr. Beecher was invited to 
preach at the opening of the church. 

A large congregation listened to him morn- 
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ing and evening. To quote from a report of 
the sermon, published in the New York 
Tribune, ‘‘The speaker's manner was forci- 
ble and impressive, and the discourse deliv- 
ered in such a style could not fail of produc- 
ing a profound effect,as was visible at its 
close.”” The first Plymouth Church prayer- 
meeting was held on the next Friday evening. 

Arrangements for the formation of a 
church soon followed ; its rules, articles of 
faith, and covenant were drawn up, a council 
of the neighboring churches called, and the 
public services of organization took place 
Sunday, June 13, 1847. ; 

By a unanimous vote of the church and 
society, Henry Ward Beecher was called to 
become its pastor. After a delay of some 
months the call was accepted. 

On Sunday, October 10, Henry Ward 
Beecher commenced his labors, which were 
toend only when his ‘‘life went forth im- 
mortal joy to meet,’’ and his work on earth 
was done. The history of Plymouth Church 
for forty years and the lifeof Henry Ward 
Beecher are identical. Through all these 
years the spirit of unity, co-operation, and 
harmony, and the ynswerving loyalty and 
devotion of its members to its pastor 
through all the varied experiences of his ca- 
reer, were almost without parallel. 

The church, ‘‘ begun in the spirit of revi- 
vals,’ increased in numbers. The scope of 
its influence and Christian work was widened 
through theearnestnessand spiritual breadth 
of the truth spoken by the voice which still 
echoes in the hearts of his people. He hada 
message to deliver, and he uttered it with 
‘*no uncertain sound.’’ 

In his first evening sermon he laid aside 
‘*doctrinal theologies’’ to speak on the vital 
questions of the hour. Of this he himself 
says, ‘‘I lifted up the banner and blew the 
trumpet in the application of Christianity to 
intemperance, toslavery, and toall other great 
national sins; I said to those present, if 
you come into this church and congregation 
I want you to understand distinctly I will 
wear no fetters ; that I will be bound by no 
precedent ; that I will preach the Gospel as I 
apprehend it, whether men will hear or for- 
bear ; and I will apply it without stint, and 
sharply and strongly, to the overthrow of 
every evil, and to the upbuilding of all that 
is good.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott writes, Mr. Beecher 
has rendered his generation many and great 


services, moral, political, social, and the- 
ological, but his greatest service is in this, 
that he taught the Puritan Church that 
“*God is Love.”’ 

Plymouth Church in 1849 had become in- 
adequate to accommodate the needs of the 
rapidly increasing congregation, and while 
the subject of rebuilding was under consider- 
ation it was destroyed by fire, and too badly 
damaged for repair; this proved thegolution of 
the question. A temporary place of worship 
named the Tabernacle was erected on Pierre- 
pont Street, and here the congregation found 
a home until the completion of the present 
building on Orange Street. 

Plymouth Church as it stands to-day, with 
no changes in its exterior, and but few addi- 
tions, either in rooms or ornamentation, was 
occupied the first Sunday in January, 1850. 

The building is of brick, without archi- 
tectural adornment. The audience room is 
one hundred and five feet long by eighty 
wide, with broad galleries on threesides, and 
above thes*, over the entrance, a smaller gal- 
lery, or loft. For many years the walls and 
ceilings were without color or frescoes, but in 
the summer of 1889 some simple decoration 
and harmony of color were added, although 
it remains unchanged in its general features. 
There are no columns to obstruct the full 
view of the speaker ; ‘‘it was arranged for 
hearers, not gazers.’”’ The pews and aisle- 
chairs afford a seating capacity of twenty- 
eight hundred. The pulpit was never the 
high, box-like pulpit of the fashion of the old 
time, but a plain platform ; and Mr. Beech- 
er’s desk for many years was the simple 
olive-wood stand brought from Jerusalem, 
now in use. 

It was not the church but the preacher 
that drew to this ‘‘homely, commodious 
barn,’’ as it has been called, the eager, atten- 
tive throngs, which for more than a quarter of 
acentury crowded to its doors. Behind the 
pulpit isthe choir and organ gallery. The 
organ built in 1866 at a cost of $22,000, was 
then the largest in the United States. 

Adjoining the church, and leading out of 
it, is the Lecture room, and above it the 
Sunday-schoolroom. In 1862an entirely new 
lecture room was erected, social parlors and 
kitchen added, and in 1866 still further 
changes and additions were made. A full 
length portrait of Mr. Beecher, painted by 
the artist Conant, was purchased by sub- 
scription and placed in the parlors. 


























The first Sunday in May has always been 
a sacred day in the heart-life of Plymouth 
Church. In 1858 as the result of a powerful 
and interesting revival three hundred and 
thirty-five united with the church on “‘ pro- 
fession of their faith,” and this May com- 
munion became to many a joyous anniver- 
sary, and because of its association, a time 
when the largest accessions are made to the 
church. 

Plymouth Church was the pioneer in con- 
gregationalsinging. During the first years 
of his ministry, Mr. Beecher, with the assist- 
ance of John Zundel, for more than twenty- 
five years the organist of Plymouth Church, 
andthe Rev. Charles Beecher, compiled the 
‘‘Plymouth Collection.” The hymns were 
gathered from every denomination of 
Christians. It was ‘‘designed for families, 
fot social meetings, and for the lecture room, 
as well as for the great congregation,’ and 
the music was selected to meet chese wants. 
Congregational singing was heard in its 
truest spirit in Plymouth Church. An Eng- 
lish lady once said, ‘‘It is worth breasting 
three thousand miles of tempestuous ocean 
to hear it.” It was inspiring and spontane- 
ous. ‘‘Shining shore,” “I’m a pilgrim, 
I’m a stranger,’ ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” 
rising on the wave of sound, swept the 
emotions and aspirations of the congregation 
to the very gate of heaven. 

‘* Plymouth Collection ”’ is still used, afew 
new selections have been added ; and ‘‘ Love 
divine alllove excelling,’’ ‘‘ Who are these 
in bright array,”’ ‘‘Jesus lover of my soul,” 
still sway the hearts of the people. 

The years which followed the building of 
Plymouth Church, were the most trying 
period of American history. They were the 
day of the anti-slavery contest, the fugitive 
slave law, the Kansas struggle, the breaking 
out of the Civil War, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation. In these different events of 
the national life; Plymouth pulpit was not 
dumb, nor were the churchmen lookers-on 
while the principles of freedom and union 
were atstake. Henry Ward Beecher preached 
to Plymouth Church, he preached also to 
the world. His sermonsand ‘‘ Lecture Room 
Talks,” by the ‘‘silent pencils of the re- 
porters,’’ were known in the remotest parts 
of the country and of the globe. 

Plymouth Church became the temple of 
free thought, free opinion, free speech. It 
educated and elevated public sentiment. 
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The fugitive from bondage found freedom, 
rest, and protection within its walls, and the 
clang of arms was heard as men hastening to 
the defense of their country, gathered to 
listen to the parting words of courage and 
patriotism that burned upon the lips of the 
inspired ambassador of Christ and human 
liberty. 

The church became a barrack, and a sani- 
tary commission. 

To write a historical sketch of Plymouth 
Church and to omit the part it bore and the 
service rendered to the nation through the 
marvelous eloquence of Henry Ward Beecher 
in changing the current of English thought 
and opinion in favor of the United States, 
during the Civil War, would be to leave out 
what the verdict of history has accorded to 
her annals. Oliver Wendell Holmes says of 
this, ‘‘ He kissed no royal hand, he talked 
with no courtly diplomatists, he was the 
guest of no titled legislator, he had no official 
existence. But through the heart of the 
people hereached nobles, ministers, courtiers, 
and the throne itself.’ . 

It has been said of Wendell Phillips that 
he was the ‘‘ destroyer of evil rather than the 
reconstructor of good.” Henry Ward 
Beecher hurled the wonderful power of his 
eloquence against the wrong, the oppression, 
the evil, that existed, but cherished no vin- 
dictive bitterness toward the wrong-doer ; 
and after oppression and war had ceased, 
labored as zealously to build up the ‘‘ waste 
places’’ and reconstruct where he had 
wrought with his strength to pull down and 
destroy. 


The very gentlest of all human natures, 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love out-reaching unto all God’screatures, 
A sturdy hate of wrong. 


In 1868 Mr. Beecher, believing that the 
women should no longer ‘‘ keep silence in the 
churches,’’ a Board of Deaconesses was ap- 
pointed ; and in 1869 finding himself unable 
from the great diversity of his labors, as 
preacher, lecturer, and editor, to perform 
pastoral duties, a pastoral helper, the Rev. 
S. B. Haliday, was engaged to attend to the 
details of parish work, an office which hecon- 
tinued to fill for more than twenty years. 

Mr. Beecher died on the 8th of March, 1888, 
and Plymouth Church was bowed beneath 
the burden of a crushing sorrow. Its 
leader had fallen, that master spirit which 
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had stimulated all to noble effort in the 
past had passed from their presence to awake 
in the glorious sunrise of the better life. 
Many prophesied that with the death of Mr. 
Beecher would follow the disintegration and 
death of Plymouth Church. The church was 
not “‘ unfaithful to the heavenly vision,’’ but 
rejoicing and blessing God in the midst of 
its grief, for the rich inheritance of past 
years, girded itself to go forward ! 

Immediate action was taken to form plans 
for uniting the people in a common effort to 
sustain the church. Anadvisory committee 
was appointed to provide for the temporary 
supply of the pulpit. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of 7he Christian 
Union, was called to the temporary pastorate. 

In order to foster harmonious co-operation 
in the different lines of church work, the 
Plymouth League was formed. This is 
divided into five departments, under five 
sub-committees. A Devotional Committee, 
Committee of Visitation and Strangers, Com- 
mitteeon Literary and Social Entertainments, 
Floral Committee, and Finance Committee. 

In the autumn of the year following Mr. 
Beecher’s death, the Rev. Charles A. Berry, 
of Wolverhampton, England, occupied Ply- 
mouth pulpit, and produced so favorable an 
impression that he wascalled to become its 
pastor. The call was declined, his sphere of 
usefulness seeming to lie in hisown country. 
Dr. Abbott in the position of temporary 
pastor, by his rare intellectual gifts, liberal 
thought and clear forceful preaching, 
capacity for organization, combined with re- 
markable tact and judgment, had gained the 
confidence and affection of the people, 

To be the successor of Henry Ward Beecher 
required a man whoshould keep abreast with 
the current of progressive religious thought, 
of dauntless courage, imbued with the spirit 
of his teaching and loyal to the traditions of 
Plymouth Church. 

In Dr. Abbott was found a leader, and he was 
chogen, in 1888, the successor of Mr. Beecher. 
Plymouth Church is advancing steadily in 
the direction of greater power and usefulness 
in the different spheres of its activity. The 
Ladies’ Sewing Society, the Plymouth Mis- 
sionary Society—the first organization of 
women for missionary work in the country— 
Henry Ward Beecher Mission Band, Young 
Woman’s Guild, Young Men’s Union, Henry 
Ward Beecher Debating Society, the Friday 
evening prayer-meeting, and Young People’s 
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prayer-meeting, are all important factors in 
the socia!, religious, and philanthropic work 
of the church. Plymouth Sunday-school was 
formed in 1847 with ten teachers and twenty- 
eight pupils. It numbers now eighty-one 
teachers and has an average attendance of 
six hundred. The Bethel Mission was 
adopted by Plymouth Church in 1866. A 
building was erected at the cost of $52,000 
and was at that time considered the “first 
model Sunday-school and mission building.’’ 
The Sunday-school has an attendance of 
more than five hundred. It has its regular 
prayer-meeting and Sunday evening preach- 
ing service. A sewing school attracts a large 
number of children and the reading room is 
well patronized ; there are also various social 
features connected with the work, which 
tehd to stimulate interest and increase its 
drawing power in that section of the city. 
The Mayflower is also another child by 
adoption of Plymouth Church, and is a vigor- 
ous and growing member of its family. Its 
large Sunday-school of about six hundred 
scholars, Christian Endeavor Society, Band 
of Hope, and Chautauqua Circle, itsreligious 
services and social gatherings, are doing 
good work in elevating and purifying the 
life of the community within the circle of its 
influence. Two Working Girls’ Clubs, The 
Young Men’s Gymnasium and Boys’ Club, 
although to an extent self-supporting, draw 
from Plymouth Church such subsidiary aid 
asis necessary for the furtherance of their 
aims. 

Plymouth Church has two assistant pastors. 
The Rev: Howard S. Bliss presides over the 
Bethel Mission and attends to the pastoral 
duties pertaining to the church, fillsthe place 
of Dr. Abbott when absent, and assists in the 
church service.. The Rev. R. H. Bosworth 
is pastor of the Mayflower Mission, which is 
in itself a parish of no small extent. Thus 
the home church watches over and provides 
not for one but for three churches, the entire 
enrollment of the Sunday-schools numbering 
2,305. 

A Church Work Committee has charge of 
its missionary work, and the method em- 
ployed for securing the money necessary to 
carry out these various philanthropicschemes 
is the plan of the subscription envelope and 
pledge card. Ten thousand dollars were col- 
lected in 1889 by this system. This plan 
does not provide for the salaries and run- 
ning expenses of Plymouth Church, which 


























are disbursed from the collections from pew 
rents. 

During Mr. Beecher’s life-time the pews 
were sold by auction; the amount realized in 
1873 reaching $59,114; but in 1888 the plan 
of appraising the pews and disposing of them 
by rental was adopted. 

The Plymouth Chimes, devoted to the inter- 
ests of the church and its missions, is pub- 
lished every month, and last year completed 
its twelfth volume. 

The polity of the church is Congregational. 
Its orthodoxy is of the progressive order, 
broad and tolerant to the truthas it exists in 
all sects, hospitable to new thought and 
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methods. Its whole course has been aggres- 
sive in the direction of ‘‘ religion withort 
superstition, government without tyranny, 
and regulated freedom to all people”’’ ; but 
the banner over it has been love, and the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, its controlling thought. Upon the 
wall of Plymouth Lecture Room is this in- 
scription : 


One Family in Heaven and Earth, 
One is your Master, even Christ, 
And all ye are Brethren, 


a tender memory and a glorious hope, a 
pledge of loyalty and joyful service. 


THE RELATION OF THE FAMILY TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 


definitions, among which the follow- 

ing, from Worcester’s Dictionary, is 
as short and comprehensive as any: ‘‘ That 
department of knowledge and effort which 
concerns itself with all matters affecting the 
well-being of man, especially as a member of 
organized society.’’ Science means some- 
thing more, however, than mere knowledge ; 
it means also, skill and effort in the applying 
of knowledge ; consequently social science re- 
quires that knowledge regarding society 
should be practically applied. Notevery one 
can be an active member of the social science 
association of his native country, and read or 
even digest essayson thegreat problems, such 
as labor, hygiene, and government, which 
require the united effort ofthe community, but 
each man, woman, and child, no matter how 
humble and, apparently, unimportant his 
place in the community, has the ability to be 
a student and worker in this science, and has 
duties and responsibilities accordingly. 

The first and most important subdivision 
of humanity to be considered, is the family. 
This statement must not be regarded merely 
as an opinion of the author, for it is recog- 
nized and admitted, without qualification, by 
all authorities on social science, as well as 
by all legislative bodies and all courts. Na- 
tions have progressed in social science only 
as they have regarded the family as the unit, 
the starting point, or basis, of society, and 
all great nations which ignore this fact are 


‘|e term ‘‘social science’’ has many 





among the wrecks of the past: Greece, Rome, 
Babylon, were all powerful in their day, but 
the king or the state was regarded as every- 
thing and the family nothing, so Greece, 
Rome, and Babylon are no more. Not a dec- 
ade passes without its upstart theorists who 
propose to reconstruct society by a weaken- 
ing of family ties—either through free love, 
or state management of children, or some 
theory equally attractive to selfish natures ; 
but they all fail, for the reason that the fam- 
ily, with its rights, its ties, and its duties, is 
a fixed institution, and cannot, except ina 
very small proportion of cases, be persuaded 
to surrender any of them. Many weak 
minds may be unsettled by vicious and plaus- 
ible theories of reorganizing society ; many 
apprehensive souls may be frightened. In 
some large cities, where the majority of peo- 
ple have not the restraining and correcting 
influence of the wide and general acquaint- 
ance with one’s neighbors, which is the rule 
in smaller communities there may be some 
sad demoralization, but asa rule the family 
is not affected by any disorganizing theories, 
except tothe extent of being more on its 
guard against injurious influences. 

It follows, therefore, the family being so 
important a factor and agency in society, 
that it should be more carefully organized, 
educated, and guarded than any other social 
body ; as to organization, it is only honest to 
say and recognize that at the beginning it is 
generally of haphazard quality. A family, 
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whether it is to be numerically large or small, 
begins at the marriage altar. Marriage 
should be the result of mutual affection, com- 
mon sense, and enough intelligent thought 
to reach a judicious decision. Unfortunately 
it is generally a result of fancies and attrac- 
tions which do not prompt either of the par- 
ties to look at all into the future. Thanks, 
however, to the sense of honor and responsi- 
bility which has come down through inherit- 
ance and has been stimulated by the opin- 
ions ot society and the rulesof religion, many 
married people who after the romance of early 
married life find themselves ill-assorted, pro- 
ceed to undo their mistake by endeavors to 
conform honorably to the relation which 
death alone can sever. ‘‘ All the world loves 
alover,” and people who in many ways are 
bad, delight in seeing a couple, married with 
more haste than sense, drift naturally into 
loving one another sincerely, and become one 
as a social influence; but still more respect is 
due to the mismated couple who realizing the 
full meaning of the words ‘‘for better or for 
worse,’’ make amends for lack of sense in 
love-making by adapting themselves to one 
another and thus constituting a family—a so- 
cial influence where otherwise there would 
have been a warring nonentity. 

It is one of the mysteries of Divine Provi- 
dence that the tamily as a strong force in 
social science and a powerful influence upon 
society in its vicinity, is not always composed 
of the wisest individuals, but often of the 
simplest. By society the author does not 
mean the richest and most fashionable peo- 
ple—those who dress elegantly, give great 
parties, and spend a great deal of money ; he 
means the circle of acquaintances in which 
any given person or family moves. ‘‘Society”’ 
isa word which in social science hasa meaning 
very different from that which it receives from 
the young people who regard society as an 
organization of people who think of nothing 
but pleasure. The word, in the better sense, 
means all of humanity with which any one 
comes incontact. The poorest family ina poor 
country town, knowing every other family in 
its vicinity, is as truly in society as any 
member of the much-discussed ‘‘ Four Hun- 
dred ’’ of New York ; it may not be as much 
given to artificial courtesies and ambitions, 
but it can do much to make or mar the future 
of its neighbors. 

The influence of a family, for good or bad, 
upon the society of which it is part, depends, 
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as already intimated, upon its organization ; 
but also on itstraining andprotection. The 
organization, which begins at marriage, be- 
comes more complex as the members increase 
in number; it also has more possibilities of 
usefulness. The world is so given to hero- 
worship that it does not easily realize that 
the humblest man who does his whole duty 
is deserving of praise as high as the highest, 
yet the truth remains that some modest, 
quiet, not overwise men and women have 
made their influence more powerful, through 
the example of their daily lives in the home 
circle and among their neighbors, than any 
great sermon, oration, or book that has come 
within the sphere of those affected. It is not 
always the home of the richest man of the 
community, one who has a handsome house 
in which are rare books and priceless pictures; 
or an alluring variety of creature comforts, 
to which people always most gladly go ; fre- 
quently it is a family of small means, a frugal 
board, and no specimens of the artist’s handi- 
work ; yet the spirit of affection, content, 
self-respect, cheerfulness, regard for the feel- 
ings and rights of others, which some ap- 
parently insignificant people show, has the 
effect of drawing people toward them, and all 
are made better by contact with them. 

It naturally follows that any family which 
wishes to do its share toward making the 
world better should not grasp first at great 
questions of the day, but be content to live 
according to its elements and surroundings. 
There is no good reason why a young hus- 
band or wife should not, if so disposed, read 
Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Social Statics,’’ or Bel- 
lamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,”’ but the utmost 
possible absorption of books and ideas can- 
not absolve one from the personal duties that 
are right at hand. It isin our own sphere of 
life, not in that of some other person, that we 
are to exert our influence for good. Itis said 
of Benjamin Franklin that once while he was 
bemoaning the lack of public interest in some 
political theories which he had enounced, he 
devised a practicable plan, which was soon 
applied, for cleaning the streets of Philadel- 
phia. The people understood that, and 
through it they learned that Franklin really 
was quite a wise man. Seriously, his street 
cleaning work, though an effort in an utterly 
common and prosaic direction, prevented 
much sickness and many deaths, and was 
really a noble contribution to the cause 
of social science—quite as much so in one 
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‘way, as his theory of goverment in another. 

Proper organization of the family presup- 
poses mutual respect and love, but also a 
sense of dependence upon and responsibility 
tothe community. A family which exists 
solely for itself, which regards any thing ob- 
tained from others as clear gain and every 
thing done for others asa dead loss, is not 
properly a member of society—its place is 
among the Ishmaelites. Its members may be 
free from vulgar vices, and love one another 
unselfishly, but so long as it ignores its 
duties to those about it, its influence is bad 
rather than good. Frequently we hear mur- 
murings, not always just, against millionaires 
who are said to care only for themselves, but 
to hoard money is a small fault compared 
with hiding one’s ‘‘light undera bushel.’ 
Wealth, to those who have it, never seems an 
unmixed blessing ; were its owners willing 
to distribute it they would find great diffi- 
culty in doing it judiciously, but the influence 
of a properly organized family is never mis- 
placed or wasted—like the ‘‘ previous ques- 
tion,’’ it is ‘‘always in order.’’ It blesses 
those who receive without impoverishing 
those who give. 

The family is a self-supporting unit of so- 
ciety, and as such is a continual rebuke to 
those who plead inability or demand that the 
state shall see to it that every one is fed and 
clothed. To this extent—and let no one 
underestimate how great the extent is—the 
family of the most ignorant, unskilled laborer 
who does not let his wife and children lack 
food, clothing, or shelter, is a noteworthy ex- 
ample of what social science can accomplish. 
Let no one sneer at this statement and say 
that the illustration cited belongs only to 
‘‘domesticeconomy.’”’ Domesticeconomy is 
part and parcel of social science, which de- 
pends upon nothing else more absolutely. 

With the education or training of the fam- 
ily come greater possibilities. Experience 
in the daily conduct of life is a very high or- 
der of knowledge, even should the person 
possessing it be so ignorant as not to know 
how to read or write. Let other intelligence 
be added to it, and a man’s house becomes his 
castle, in the older and moresignificant mean- 
ing of the word—a place of safety for him and 
his, but also a place where the weak and weary 
may come for strength and cheer. The weak, 
like the poor, we have always with us, 
and generally their surroundings determine 
whether the weak shall also be the wicked. 
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It is therefore necessary in the interest of 
social science, that in the family there shall 
be more importance attached to education, or 
training, than in any school. Ordinarily ed- 
ucation in the family means the training of 
the children, a much neglected work, yet the 
training of the adults is of more conse- 
quence. Children unconsciously learn, and 
even form their characters, by imitation, 
but their parents have no such merciful pro- 
vision of nature to fall back upon ; on the 
other hand, they must make of themselves 
models to be imitated by those to whom they 
have given life. The work which this in- 
volves may not be hard, nothing should seem 
hard which promises good to one’s offspring 
and race ; stiil, it must be continuous and gen- 
eral. Thereis no excuse in this day of news- 
papers, books, schools, and churches for any 
one to plead lack of means of self-improve- 
ment and of knowledge of what the world at 
large, and local society in particular, is doing 
and needing. There is no likelihood of any 
one learning or doing too much, for the truth 
is, that applied social science calls for the 
application of all the principles of Christian- 
ity to our conduct toward our neighbors and 
that greater world of which all of us are part. 

Then is every family to ‘“‘read up”’ the 
published proceedings of social science asso- 
ciations? By nomeans. No greater calam- 
ity could befall some estimable people. 
‘Let the cobbler stick to his last’; let each 
man and woman interested in social science 
pay attention to that division of the subject 
which may be most closely related to his 
daily life. The greatest students and author- 
ities on the great sciences do no more than 
this, and no one can determine whose influ- 
ence becomes greatest, for good, in the end. 
There is a good, practical injunction in the 
Bible which is entirely to the point, ‘‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, that do with 
all thy might.” To prowl around among 
other peoples’ special subjects of thought is 
deplorably small work for any one. Probably 
it would be impossible to find any sane per- 
son in the United States—from the woman 
of fashion to the humblest domestic servant, 
from the millionaire to the tramp, whose 
daily life does not frequently bring to atten- 
tion some problem of social science which 
demands solution. The general subject is as 
large as human life; it is as hard to escape 
as death. In one way or other it is within 
the capacity of every one who knows the 
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difference between thought and worry and 
has character enough to act accordingly. 
Every thing worth having is worth guard- 
ing; therefore, in the interest of social 
science, the family should be jealously pro 
tected from any and all influences which can 
make it less forceful and influential. Does 
this seem an interest aside from the subject? 
Think a moment. Social science protests 
against bad associations of any kind ; where 
are these more effective than in the family, 
even if most of the members be not young? 
Social science protests against bad books, 
newspapers, and pictures; where do these 
work their principal harm if not in the 
family? Social science endeavors to dis- 
courage crime, reform the criminal, improve 
the police force, abate public nuisances, less- 
en the average mortality of the community ; 
the family gains far more than any business 
interest by these efforts, all of which are de- 
signed primarily for the protection of the 
family. If the gravest thinkers and law- 
makers are thus impressed with the need of 
guarding the family, how much more should 
the members of any single family be on their 
guard against bad influences from the world 
around them! In olden times the man of 
the house—and sometimes the woman— 
stood on guard with gun, spear, or club to 
defend himself and his dear ones against 
wild beasts or against human foes little less 
savage; civilization has done away with the 
means and methods of those days, but foes 
just as dangerous still exist and must be 
fought, or guarded against. The method of 
attack having changed, the means of defense 
must be changed to meet the new require- 
ments. Quite as much harm comes to fami- 
lies nowadays, from bad or careless acquaint- 
ances, who gradually deteriorate the moral 
stamina of those with whom they associate, 
as ever came through ways more brutal but 
no more wicked. Like every thing else, 
abundant society has its faults as well as its 
merits, as many thousands of estimable 
families know to their sorrow. There was a 
time in the United States when the family, 
outside of a score of small cities and large 
towns, could depend upon only its own mem- 
bers for society. Seeing other people in- 
frequently, the children grew up, asa rule, 
in imitation of their, parents, who were their 
only models. Now, however, a full third of 
the families of the United States lives in cities 
or in towns as populous as New York or Boston 


was during the Revolutionary War. Servants 
do the household work at which girls used to 
assist their mothers, and boys seldom are at 
work with their fathers. Young people of 
both sexes are expected to pass most of their 
daylight hours at school, where the proba- 
bilities of forming chance acquaintances are 
numerous enough to bealarming. Nosooner 
have children concluded their school course 
than they become men and women, to the 
extent of appearing in society, and the 
American custom of freely introducing every- 
body to everybody else increases the young 
person’s list of acquaintances with great 
rapidity, and largely from among persons of 
whom the child or parent knows but little. 
Most of us laugh at the ‘‘exclusive’’ sets in 
society, but to the extent that their doors 
are not open to every one who wears good 
clothes and has good manners the exclusive 
sets are qualified to teach most people who 
make fun of them. The old saying that 
‘*Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners”’ is quite as true to-day as when it first 
appeared in the New Testament; and it 
gains force from the fact that during the 
march of ¢ivilization evil as well as good has 
been so refined—without loss of its essential 
properties—that it has many new and harm- 
less-looking ways of introducing itself. There 
never was a time when, for its own sake and 
in the interest of the community, the family 
needed as close and jealous guarding as now. 

The assertion that a single well-ordered 
family is of more use and force in the cause 
of social science than the average teacher, 
preacher, editor, or law-maker, ought to sur- 
prise no observing person. Almost every 
one knows some family whose members, col- 
lectively and individually, seem to have the 
faculty of doing always the right thing in 
business, society, and religion. They may 
not be given to talk, and they seldom are of 
the class that preaches or lectures to neigh- 
bors, in season and out of season, on their 
respective special interests, but their influ- 
ence is none the less felt, and gratefully 
recognized. Sometimes education is said to 
be the secret of such a family’s beneficent 
effect upon the society about it; other peo- 
ple lay it to tact; still others to religion. 
One or all may be right; none the less is 
this family, no matter how simple and 
modest, an example of social science prac- 
tically applied to the extent of family life. 
Another family, with more money, more 





























leisure, and quite as much intellect, through 
selfishness, fastidiousness, or mental indo- 
lence, will be a mere cipher in the commu- 
nity. Each member of it lacks enough in- 
terest in what is going on about him, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with his fellow- 
beings in the battle of life, yet expects so- 
ciety, through its laws and officials, to pro- 
tect him against all harm to life, health, and 
property. Such families may esteem them- 
selves successful, so far as their view ex- 
tends, but for all the use they are to their 
kind, except indirectly through the tax- 
gatherer, they might as well be alone ona 
desert island. 

It is impossible that social science can be 
studied, and also put into practice, in any 
community where there is not a preponder- 
ance of family life—not mere existence, but 
an active interest, by firmly united families, 
in the affairs of the community. Other or- 
ganizations may successfully look after the 
merely selfish interests of a number of peo- 
ple suddenly thrown together ; for instance, 
some of the mining camps ot California, in 
the early days of the gold fever, were better 
managed than any city of the Union to-day ; 
the miners elected officers who handled 
thieves and violent men so roughly that life 
and property became as safe as in any New 
England village. Beyond this, however, was 
nothing; the miners, moving to more prom- 
ising ‘‘diggings,” left nothing behind them 
but human riffraff which soon lapsed into its 
bad habits. There was no influence, of a 
cumulative quality, to be expected of a rule of 
mere force, no matter how judiciously that 
rule may have been exercised. Yet in some 
mining camps in the same state there were a 
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few—a very few—families who, by force of 
example, became the nucleus of towns which 
now are firmly established. One of these 
families, of whom the writer once heard a 
great deal, had for its head a poor washer- 
woman, wife of a miner who had died soon 
after his wife and children joined him. In 
spite of her humble position, that woman 
brought up her children properly, protested 
against violence and excesses, taught her 
children from such books and scraps of print 
as she chanced to find, exhibited intelligent 
interest in all the affairs of the camp, and 
treated each man according to his own de- 
meanor. In a little time she came to be 
called ‘‘Mother,’’ even by men older than 
herself, and her advice was frequently asked 
by men much wiser, in matters purely sel- 
fish, than she. Plain and homely though 
her surroundings and methods, that woman 
was as truly a teacher of social science as 
Herbert Spencer himself, and it was her in- 
fluence, combined with that of the family 
that she successfully reared, which made a 
model town where otherwise would have 
been only a den of thieves. 

From what hag been said of the family’s 
rights, duties, and possibilities in the direc- 
tion of social science, it may be inferred that 
the family relation deserves to be formed 
with more care than is usual. Such infer- 
ence is quite correct, it may not seem ro- 
mance, but all young people may find con- 
solation in the thought that the airier the 
structure love may want to build, the more 
carefully should the foundation be laid. The 
failure of a family to do all incumbent upon 
it is more deplorable than any business 
disaster. 


TUNIS. 


BY EDMOND PLAUCHUT. 


Translated for '' The Chautauquan”’ from the '‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


T is from some distant eminence that one 

| ought first to see the city of Tunis and its 
surroundings. From such a standpoint 

a marvelous panorama is spread before his 
eyes. An avalanche of snow which had been 
broken into thousands of blocks and lay 
scattered from his feet to the shores of a lu- 
minous lake would best represent the city as 
it lies bathed in sunlight. Emerging here 
and there as slender needles of ice, appear 


the spires of the minarets and cupolas of the 
mosques. Then the eye glances off to the 
Mediterranean and its distant horizon; 
sweeps back to the coast where, at a distance 
of only three miles from the city, is the site 
of ancient Carthage, the spot being marked 
to-day by the Chapel of St. Louis ; then the 
gaze rests upon the strong citadel guarding 
the strait of Goletta, whose great white walls 
and red roofs give it the appearance of 
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groups of flaming roses massed upon the 
shore. The visitor, however, usually reaches 
this land on board of a steamer and misses 
this first impression. 

French influence has predominated in Tu- 
nis since 1830, and in 1881 the French pro- 
tectorate was officially established. And yet, 
when from the prow of the vessel in which 
you havecome in a few hours from Marseilles, 
you behold the greatsweep of country—noth- 
ing in it gives you the impression that you 
have before your eyes a land in any way con- 
nected with France. You are going to dis- 
embark and I dety you, if you are a French- 
man, on setting foot on the shore, to assume 
that conquering manner which I have seen 
the English take on, when they landed at 
Malta or Gibraltar. And this impression of 
being in an entirely foreign land lasts for 
long hours, during which you leave Goletta, 
the seaport, for the capital of the regency, 
either by rail or by coach over a beautiful 
road bordered on the left by the large lake, 
and on the right by prairies where are to be 
seen shepherds with their flocks. 

During all this time snatches of the past 
history of Tunis come floating into the mind, 
legends mingling with facts. One thinks of 
#ineas abandoning Dido and of her death on 
the funeral ple; then of the day when that 
most charitable of men, St. Vincent de Paul, 
in 1605, was captured by Turkish pirates 
and sent to Tunis as a slave. And all the 
long stretch of time between these two rem- 
iniscences is crowded with events of inter- 
est. Hannibal, and Scipio, and the wife of 
Hasdrubal throwing herself with her chil- 
dren into the flames of conquered Carthage, 
and the odious times of the Barbary corsairs, 
who infested the seas, plundered all coasts, 
and chained upon the benches of their galleys 
those Europeans who refused to abjure their 
own religion,—all are recalled. There come, 
too, remembrances of the many changes in 
government which the land has undergone. 
One sees it a dependency of the caliphs of 
Bagdad ; a Roman province ; an independent 
sovereignty with itsown Tunisian kings, the 
last of whom was Muley-Hassan ; a kingdom 
tributary to Spain ; a land subjected by the 
Turks, under whose rule the Moors grad- 
ually regained many rights, among others 
that of electing their own bey, and finally 
remaining tributary only in so far as declar- 
ing war or ceding territory was concerned. 
Then one recalls how piracy and Christian 


slavery were renounced, and lastly, howsince 
the war between Algiers and France, the in- 
fluence of the latter country has steadily in- 
creased, 

Arrived within the capital one quickly 
finds the quarter where beats the heart of the 
old native city. Among the different types 
of the people—Italians, Sardinians, Sicilians, 
Maltese—may beeasi‘y distinguished the Jews 
and the Souks, the latter being the descend- 
ants of the Moors of Andalusia. This is the 
quarter of the bazars, a place of great anima- 
tion. Here one gets the perfume of essences, 
the aromas of a café of the Orient; hears 
the guttural cry of the mule-drivers, the ap- 
peals of the merchants, and the abusive 
words which they exchange with one an- 
other, and the complaints of those who have 
been cheated. Women veiled in white make 
their purchases in company with European 
women. The bey of Tunis, who is not tor- 
mented by nerves, nor by a proud and 
haughty ministry, nor by social factions, nor 
by any fear of his subjects, frequently makes 
purchases in the auction sales, especially 
those in which jewels and diamonds are of- 
fered, making his own bids from the window 
of a palace opening out over the spot. 

The bey, however, is not always occupied 
with trivialities. Every Saturday he be- 
takes himself, in 2. modest equipage drawn 
by six mules, to the palace of the Bardo 
where he dispenses justice. Seated upon his 
throne he listens with kindliness to all the 
suitors, to the witnesses and the accused, 
whom the legal authorities bring before him. 
When these, covered with perspiration and 
exhausted, become silent, the sovereign judge 
says one word, makes one gesture, which 
means that the affair is considered and judg- 
ment rendered. If it is an assassin who has 
been presented, it is certain that in one hour 
the culprit will be hanged. Asa result of 
this prompt action, Europeans enjoy the ut- 
most security in Tunis. I have known them 
to travel there at all hours of day and night 
without fear of aggression. 

Almost a third of the population of Tunis 
is composed of Jews. In their hands are the 
banks, the exchanges, the brokers’ offices. 
They have power, for they have capital, 
which assures to them a heavy commerce 
and gives them the monopoly of lucrative 
trades. They penetrate everywhere, having 
the gift of tongues. 

Among the different types of inhabitants 
































is to be seen the poor native Tunisian, or the 
meskin, whose condition is similar to that of 
the fellah of Egypt, or the lazzerone of Sicily. 
By turns a cobbler, a scullion, a porter, he 
blesses Allah if in winter he is able to wear 
a coarse burnos, or cloak, to keep him warm; 
in summer mere tatters, which keep him 
cool, Living in a poverty which is un- 
equaled among any other people, he is not 
the less a strict observer of the exactions of 
Ramadan, the Mohammedan month of fast- 
ing. He abstains from all nourishment, even 
a cigarette, as long as the sun is above the 
horizon. It is only at night—according to 
the requirements of the fasting season—that 
he will eat the meager food which he can ob- 
tain. If he can succeed in gathering to- 
gether a few piasters, on holidays he regales 
himself with meat dressed with olive oil. 
If he becomes quite rich he buys a turban, 
some slippers, and a sort of trunk intowhich 
he generally has nothing to put, but which 
he fastens with enormous padlocks. Pos- 
sessed of these luxurious objects, he becomes 
among his own class a person of distinction. 

Outside of this poor class, the native 
population comprises many classes of work- 
ers,—weavers, tanners, dyers, and manu- 
facturers of oil. The last class is a large one, 
for olive trees abound here. To direct an oil 
mill requires quite an amount of skill; and 
it is a considerable affair for a poor native to 
acquire possession of such an establishment. 
And very proud he is of his property, 
and happy to show it toyou! Nothing, 
however, could be more modest ; four walls 
covered with a roof, and a very simple 
and ancient style of press. Europeans are 
now introducing steam mills for expressing 
the oil, and thus competition will ruin a great 
number of poor men who have no other 
means of livelihood. 

The Tunisian dyers are renowned for the 
beautiful red color which they give to the 
conical caps of theircountrymen. As these 
workmen are numerous, and are contented 
with very small wages, they will not lose so 
soon their means of subsistence. 

The tanners are a still more numerous 
class. They find an excellent tan in the pine 
bark. By one of those anomalies which I 
have seen in many latitudes, the Tunisians 
- Scorn their home-manufectured, beautiful red 
or yellow slippers, and prefer those of Euro- 
pean make, 

Another interesting group of native work- 
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ers is the weavers. They weave everywhere 
in the country of Tunis, in the heart of the 
capital city, as well as under the tent of the 
nomad, and in the hut of the agriculturist. 
In this industry also they are now threatened 
with European competition ; and it must be 
confessed that in spite of the prejudice in 
favor of the carpets of Kairwan and the 
Tunisian cloth for coats and cloaks, the 
former have not the lightness of design which 
is found in the Oriental carpets, and the lat- 
ter lacks the supple firmness to be found in 
European wefts. 

Nomadic tribes are not very numerous in 
Tunis ; it is difficult to estimate the number 
of individuals composing them. Their per- 
igrinations have something of the regularity 
of the seasons. When the heat of the south 
overcomes them, or the pasture there fails, 
they take the direction of the north, only to 
return again when the temperature permits. 
When the nomads pasture their flocks upon 
the uneultivated prairies belonging to farm- 
ers, they pay to the latter as a sort of tax one 


“sheep out of every one hundred so pastured. 


In traveling through Tunis, one cannot 
help asking himself how under the Roman 
domination this land gained the reputation 
of a great wheat granary. And yet there 
is strong evidence that this reputation was 
well-founded. You would not pass the ruins 
of so many ancient Roman cities in going 
from the capital to Kairwan, and from Kair- 
wan to Sousa, if the country of Tunis had 
always been the desolate land it is at present. 

It is only on leaving Sfax in the south- 
eastern part of the country and traveling 
north that one finds lands on which wheat 
and barley are now cultivated. In this region, 
unlike many other parts which are sorely 
afflicted with long droughts, rain falls every 
year with regularity. But, for all this, even 
here large districts are left uncultivated. 

The farmers, or the khamm?s, as. they call 
them here, own nothing. Every thing is fur- 
nished them. When the harvest is all 
gathered, one-fifth of it is their share. This 
is not sufficient to allow them to live, es- 
pecially if they have wife and children. In 
spite of their privations, carried to as great an 
extent as possible, they soon find themselves 
compelled to borrow money of their proprie- 
tors. From this moment the unfortunate 
men are no longer free, they become in a 
sense slaves to those who have obliged them. 
Discouraged, they work the land intrusted 
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to their care, the land which ought to bring 
them ease and freedom, but which yields only 
misery. Taxes are fixed at the usual rate for 
good land, and the poor returns from this 
style of work make farming an unprofit- 
able business for most of the owners. This 
explains why a traveler passes through such 
great tracts of uncultivated country in a 
fertile region. 

Alfa, which the natives of the south carry 
in great caravans tothe different ports, grows 
in great abundance in many parts of the land. 
It is a plant of the grass family, from the 
fibers of which paper is manufactured. 
Thanks to it, the price of paper all through 
Europe is greatly lowered. When one sees 
the great loads of.this grass pulled by mules 
and camels, he is puzzled to know how such 
an industry can furnish subsistence to those 
who follow it; for the money value of the alfa 
is so very small that it takes an immense 
quantity to amount to anything. Fortun- 
ately, among these people time is not con- 
sidered as money. 

The French government, in the year 1882, 
sent into Tunis a forestry commission for the 
purpose of investigating the few existing 
woodlands. It reported important forests of 
cork trees and pine trees south of Tunis and 
around Keff. A directorship of these wooded 
lands was then included as part of the duty 
of those in care ofthe general public works. 
In order toavoid incendiarism, it was decreed 
that whoever should set fire or attempt to set 
fire to any of the trees, should be punished 
with death. In 1885, twopersons who mali- 
ciously destroyed vast acres of pine woods 
were shot on the spot. 

If one journeys toward the southern part 
of Tunis he will come upon the borders of 
the immense desert which stretches from the 
Nile tothe Atlantic. All here, however, is 
not without vegetation. There can be seen 
some forests, rocky lands, and high moun- 
tains covered at the base with a luxuriant 
vegetation ; then come the shifting sands. 
The latter, stretching far away, are vast 
cemeteries where sleep in an eternal sleep 
many caravans overtaken by the simoom, or 
conquered by thirst. 

There is one region in this southern part of 
the country in which there are many oases 
where grow great numbers of date trees ; but 
these fertile spots are constantly threatened 
with being buried under the sweeping sand. 

When the French directorate was es- 
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tablished, there existed in all the country 
only the short railway connecting the sea- 
port Goletta with the capital. Now there 
are numerous lines already finished connect- 
ing the principal cities, while several others 
are in process ot construction. 

Vine culture is the principal employment 
of the French colonists, numbering now 
about fifteen thousand. A great part of the 
country offers the best possible conditions 
for such industry. In someparts of Tunis, 
as in the region around the city of Tabarka, 
there are rich mines ot copper, lead, and 
silver, which are worked py thecolonists ; as 
also are large quarries of fine stone. 

French affairs are admimastered by aresident- 
general. The most hopeful sign of the direc- 
torate istosee the bey, the descendant ofa 
long line of despots, the ministers, who have 
in their veins the blood of the ancient cor- 
sairs, and a Musselman population, living, 
working, planning under the supervision of 
France. This influence acquired over the 
native population, Mohammedan and Jew, is 
due to the French system of public education. 

Before the arrival of the French the Mus- 
sulman teaching had all been exclusively re- 
ligious. The mosques took the place of the 
schools, and some of them were theological 
universities of high order. In the mosque of 
Olivier there are now forty-two professors 
and twenty-five tutors. A full course of 
study is followed. The students number 600. 

In 1845 the French established their first 
school, which has been followed by several 
others. Schools, also, have been founded by 
missionaries, by the Jews, and by the beys. 
To-day there are sixty-seven educational es- 
tablishments, twenty being ecclesiastical, 
and forty-seven secular. In 1883 there were 
only one hundred and fifty natives studying 
the French language ; in 1889 there were 
1,765. Nothing proves more eloquently the 
progress of the French influence ; and this 
progress will continue as long as the belief 
and the nationality of each scholar is 
respected. 

And yet afterall I brought away with me 
after my visit there last spring, the painful 
conviction that if France knows how to make 
herself respected everywhere, she cannot al- 
ways make herself loved. To be loved by the 
Arabs, I know is almost to demand the im- 
possible. No friendly assimilation whatever 
has been made as yet between them and the 
French ; and it is not in the near future that 
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this wide separation will disappear, if it ever 
does. 

The Arab is profoundly religious; and 
during their constant intercourse with him, 
the actions of the French have not been such 
as to mollify his hatred of all other beliefs 
than hisown. Onthe contrary, they have 
very oftenand very foolishly made a parade 
before his eyes of what to him was atheism. 

The Mussulman carries his ideas of re- 
ligion to a greater extent than any other 
man inthe world. If he toils and struggles 
it is not, as is the case with the Christian, the 
Jew, and the disciples of Confucius, in order 
to amass riches, or to acquire honors, but in 
order to live free in his faith and to conse- 
crate to prayer the time which his rules re- 
quire. Asin the time of Mohammed, if his 
disciples to-day fight to conquer a province, 
to push back from their lands an invader, or 
to recapturetheir own inheritance, as they 
did in the Soudan, it is for the glory of Allah. 
However strong may be the faith of the 
missionaries sent among them, it is equaled 
by that of the most ragged of their dervishes. 
Since the time of the great prophet, Islam- 
ism has had its apostles whose duty it was 
to carry to other lands the teachings of the 
Koran; not only this, but to insist upon 
their acceptance as the one true religion, 
by persuasion if possible, by force if need 
be. 

Besides these religious combatants, whom 
ono meets no longer save in Africa, and 
in strong contrast to them, there are or- 
ders that give themselves wholly to con- 
templative lives and to pious practices. 
They seek a state of moral purity and of 
Spirituality, tending to put the soul in direct 
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contact with the divine. Itis not the Nir- 
vana of the Hindoos—the complete anni- 
hilation of the human being in a divine 
meditation, but it isa state of perfection ap- 
proaching that. They are called marabouts, 
or saints, and they are venerated as such. 

We ought neverto forget that the Mussul- 
mans are men of a robust faith. Ifthey have 
always respected their own government, even 
when it despoiled and maltreated them, it is 
because the government is essentially theo- 
cratic. The obedience avowed to the first of 
the caliphs is as faithfully rendered to the’ 
caliphs of the nineteenth century. They fol- 
low implicitly the Koran, which says, ‘‘ Be 
ye submissive to God, to the Prophet, and to 
the one among you who exercises authority.” 
With such principles the Mussulman will 
yield obedience to men who do despite to his 
religion, only as he is compelled by brutal 
force, the most feeble and ephemeral of alf 
systems of domination. So I hold it very 
doubtful if this mortal hatred toward other 
races differing from him in religion can ever 
be destroyed or greatly mollified. It would 
be necessary in order to bring about such a 
transformation, to burn the Koran and to 
efface from the memory of the zmams, their 
instructors, those words unworthy of Maho- 
met: ‘‘When you meet with infidels, kill 
them even if sodoing causes a great carnage; 
and bind tight the chains of captives.” And 
these other words, ‘‘If any one oppresses 
you, oppress him as he oppresses you.’’ 
Thesetwo quotations suffice to show that, 
hatred of the Christian is an article of faithj 
with the Mohammedans, and that charity, 
forms a small part of the precepts of the. 
Arabian prophet. 
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BY THOMAS 


HE idea of a public supervision of the 
expenses of candidates in elections is 


the latest phase of a social evolution 
which is continually aiming at the purifica- 
tion of government and the proper adminis- 
tration of the common affairs of the common 
people. Its object is to prevent bribery and 
to make secure as far as possible that the 
will of the people shall be properly expressed 
by their duly chosen representatives. It is 
¥F-Feb. 
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a twin project to the reform of the ballot, 
which has so rapidly spread among English- 
speaking nations under the name of the 
Australian system, and gives presage of 
purer politics and better government in the 
future. 

To New York State belongs the honor of 
leading in this special phase of the reform. 
The delay in the passage of the Ballot Re- 
form law, through the opposition of Gover-; 
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nor Hill, who twice vetoed measures looking 
to that end, and through the ill-disguised 
antagonism of the machine-men in both par- 
ties, was not an entirely unmixed evil. 
Public opinion became aroused on the sub- 
ject of the purity of elections, and when a 
much modified form of the Australian system 
was finally adopted, in spite of the corrup- 
tionists on each side, it was accompanied by 
two other measures of importance which had 
not at first been proposed. One was a gen- 
eral Registration Act, and the other a law 
requiring the publication of the election ex- 
penses of candidates—the first measure of its 
kind ever enacted in the United States. 
Thus reforms, if delayed in their introduc- 
tion, are likely to become more radical in 
their final application, a lesson which politi- 
cal time-servers would do well to take to 
heart. 

The law was called ‘‘ The Corrupt Practices 
Act,’’ borrowing the English name, and was 
approved by the Governor on April 4, 1890. 
After declaring unlawful all kinds of bribery, 
making bargains through agents, bets and 
wagers, threats and intimidation, the law 
provides that every candidate who is voted 
for at any public election held within the 
state shall file within ten days after election 
an itemized’statement, showing in detail all 
the moneys contributed or expended by him, 
directly or indirectly, by himself or through 
any other person, in aid of his election. 
Such statement must give the names of the 
various persons who received such moneys, 
the specific nature of each item, and the pur- 
pose for which it was expended or con- 
tributed. To this statement an affidavit is 
required, subscribed and sworn to by the 
candidate, setting forth in substance that the 
statement made is in all respects true, and 
that it is a full and detailed account of all 
moneys so contributed or expended. 

The penalty is provided that any candidate 
for office who refuses or neglects to file a 
statement shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and on conviction be punished 
‘‘by imprisonment in a county jail for not 
less than three months nor more than one 
year,’’ and shall also forfeit his office. It 
provides in addition that any person con- 
victed of bribery under the act shall be ex- 
cluded from the right of suffrage for five 
years after such conviction. 

This law, however, is far from perfect. It 
‘was a sop thrown out to the reformers in the 
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hope of preventing the passage of a more 
far-reaching measure. After the first veto of 
the Australian ballot bill, introduced into the 
Assembly by Judge Saxton, the Governor in 
his next annual message in 1889 recom- 
mended the adoption of provisions relating 
to corrupt practices, and his suggestions 
were embodied in the Linson bill, which 
failed ox. passage. Meanwhile, ballot reform 
sentiment was spreading in the state, and 
had become a power that neither party could 
afford toignore. But the next ballot bill in- 
troduced did not contain the Governor’s sug- 
gestions. His party leaders refused to pass 
one measure without the other, and the final 
result was the passage of the three bills 
mentioned, by a unanimous vote in both 
branches of the legislature. 

The Act is a poor one and has been easily 
evaded at the recent elections without vio- 
lating the letter of the law. Thus, candi- 
dates would state that they had expended so 
much money, ‘‘which was all turned over to 
the party committee for legitimate campaign 
expenses,” and there responsibility ended. 
Congressman Fitch reported the expenditure 
of $664.86, ‘‘all of which went to the Ashbel 
P. Fitch Association for proper use.’? Comp- 
troller Myers expended $8,775, as follows: 
‘“To Charles J. Canda, treasurer County De- 
mocracy $6,000; Peter Rush, chairman 
Twenty-first District County Democracy, 
$275; and to John McQuade, treasurer Tam- 
mat; Hall General Committee, $2,500.”’ 
William E. Kurz, Republican candidate for 
Assembly, reported that the district organ- 
ization defrayed allexpenses. There appear 
to have been some conscientious efforts made 
on the part of candidates for minor offices to 
comply with the spirit of the law. One 
stated that he had spent ‘‘5 cents for pins, 20 
cents for a pail, 40 cents for flour, and 30 
cents for 6 papers of tacks.’’ Another ex- 
pended 45 cents for tacks and hammers. 
A third paid out $11 for ‘‘200 canes in a 
parade,” while a fourth confesses to $44 
for ‘‘cigars and liquid refreshments.”’ Still 
another spent $3 for 100 cigars and, strange 
to say, he was elected in spite of the evident 
quality of the cigars. 

The Act is ridiculously inadequate to its 
pretended objects. The vast majority of the 
candidates will throw upon the campaign 
committees the distribution of the funds con- 
tributed. These, in turn, perhaps largely 
composed of respectable men, divide it 
































among the ward and precinct committees, 
through whom it filters to the heelers who 
do the bribing and treating. The candidates 
and the men at the top of course know noth- 
ing of the details of these transactions. In 
fact, it is to their distinct advantage that 
they should not know any thing about them ; 
that is, so far as their own self-respect and 
integrity are concerned. Their very sense of 
honor, if awakened, would in many cases 
prevent the worst of the abuses. But the 
law should make it their business to know 
the facts, should limit the legitimate ex- 
penses and fix penalties for exceeding the 
amount. Governor Hill, in his annual mes- 
sage of 1890, suggested that the law should 
include payments made by committees and 
political agents in behalf of candidates, and, 
some weeks after the present measure was 
enacted, sent a special message to the legis- 
lature recommending an amendment in that 
direction, which unfortunately never became 
a law. 

In the Massachusetts legislature a bill was 
introduced in 1889 requiring a statement of 
expenses both from candidates and from po- 
litical clubs and committees, but failed. As 
long ago as 1877, an attempt to regulate elec- 
tion expenses was made by the state of Mich- 
igan. A law was passed permitting candi- 
dates to spend money for printing, advertis- 
ing, holding meetings, procuring speakers, 
distributing tickets, and bringing people to 
meetings and to the polls. It prohibited 
candidates from furnishing refreshments to 
voters and forbade intimidation by priests, 
pastors, or other religious officers through 
threats of excommunication or religious dis- 
approval, These were declared to be corrupt 
practices, and the election of a candidate pro- 
cured by any of these means was declared 
void. But the law did not contain any pro- 
vision for the publication of the election ex- 
penses or limit their amount. 

In Wisconsin and Indiana anti-bribery laws 
were passed in 1889. In the same year a bill 
was introduced in the Missouri legislature 
requiring statements from candidates and 
limiting their expenses, but it failed to pass. 
Representative Holman of Indiana proposed 
in Congress on December 19, 1888, a bill con- 
fining expenses in federal elections to certain 

specified objects, such as printing tickets, 
publication of documents and their distribu- 
tion, but it likewise never became a law. 
Thus the New York Act is as yet the only 
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one on our American statute books requiring 
the publication of election expenses, and it 
is such a crude effort that it marks but a 
very feeble advance. Its chief value is that 
it attracts attention to the subject and points 
the way to important and necessary reforms. 

It is a relief to turn from this inadequate 
measure to the Corrupt Practices Act of Sir 
Henry James passed by the British Parliament 
in 1883, which has succeeded in greatly re- 
ducing the enormous waste of money, abolish- 
ing bribery and purifying English elections 
so that they have become at last the free ex- 
pression of the willof the people. Itcontains 
valuable suggestions which might with ad- 
vantage be adapted to our American systems. 

It took twenty-nine years to perfect this re- 
form in England, the first Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act having been passed in 1854. 
This Act was the first to require publication 
of expenses, but did not limit the amount. 
The condition of affairs in England was for- 
merly as bad as in the old slavery and Tam- 
many ring days in the United states. Candi- 
dates used to hire mobs to patrol the streets 
in close districts and terrify the opposition 
voters from going tothe polls. Street fights 
were frequent, bribe-money was plenty, and 
the electors were venal to the last degree. 
Act of Parliament followed Act of Parliament, 
laws looking to the purification of elec- 
tions being made in 1854, 1863, 1867, 1868, 
1872, 1873, and 1875, but the illegitimate use 
of money in elections was only slightly 
checked. In the latter year, Mr. J. Wutten 
Brown, a magistrate of Norwich, testified be- 
fore a Commission of Inquiry, that three 
thousand out of the thirteen thousand voters 
in that borough were corruptible. 

The amounts of money spent in elections 
in England increase as one goes back toward 
the beginning of the century. In 1807 in 
Yorkshire alone, in one election $1,000,000 
were spent. Itis stated that Lord London- 
derry in four elections spent $130,o00in Derry 
alone and was defeated. A return was made 
in 1881 of the expenses of about one thousand 
candidates who stood for Parliament at the 
previous election. The total was $8,687,500; 
but ninety-four candidates made no return at 
all and it has been estimated that the money 
expended in general Parliamentary elections 
at that time amounted to at least $12,000,000. 
In England there are no spoils of office out 
of which the candidate can recoup himself, 
and this sum, therefore, was a measure of 
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the desire of candidates torepresent constitu- 
ents in Parliament for the social position the 
seat carries and other indirect advantages. 
At the elections following the passage of the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, the expenses 
fell to $3,000,000, and still later, were reduced 
to $2,000,000 never reaching within thirty per 
cent even of the maximum permitted by the 
law. There was a complete change in three 
years, in itself a conclusive proof of the ad- 
vantage of the new methods. 

This ‘‘Act for the better Prevention of 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Parliamen- 
tary Elections,’’ as it was called, became a 
law on August 25, 1883. It defines as corrupt 
practices, treating, intimidation, undue in- 
fluence and personation, and fixes the penal- 
ties. It constitutes as illegal practices the 
conveyance of electors to or from the polls 
and the hiring of vehicles (except of vessels 
‘at sea from small islands to the mainland) or 
payment of railway fares for such purpose, 
the hiring of any premises for the exhibition 
of any address or notice, or any committee 
room in excess of the number allowed in ex- 
press terms in the schedules appended to the 
Act. Payments madetoelectors for adver- 
tising are illegal except where the elector is 
engaged in the regular advertising business. 
Any payments in excess of the maximum 
prescribed are also declared to be illegal 
practices. Expenditures for bands of music, 
torches, flags, banners, cockades, and ribbons 
are not permitted and in general all payments 
are prohibited except those specifically al- 
lowed. 

' Other provisions refer to the choice of an 
election agent and sub-agents to act for the 
| candidate and the agent is made responsible 
‘for disbursements. One clause reads, ‘‘ All 
money provided by any person other than the 
candidate for any expenses incurred on ac- 
count of the election, whether as gift, loan, 
advance, or deposit, shall be paid to thecan- 
didate or his election agent and not otherwise.” 
Vouchers are required for each and every ex- 
penditure in the shape of bills stating the 
particulars and receipts for the payment. 
Every claim not sent to the candidate or 
agent within fourteen days is declared barred 
and its payment illegal. Personal expenses 
in excess of $500 must be paid by the agent 
and not by the candidate unless he is his own 
agent. Returns of expenses must be filed 
within thirty-five days. The statement of 
all sums received must be accompanied with 
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the name ofevery person who contributed 
them. A list of persons disqualified from 
voting by reason of violation of the law is 
kept by each registration officer. 

The Act went into effect October 15, 1883, 
and was declared to be in force until Decem- 
ber 31, 1884, only, ‘‘ unless continued by Par- 
liament.’’ Nothing can better illustrate the 
tentative temper of the legislation than this 
provision. The law succeeded so well that it 
was continued and remains on the statute 
books to this day. 

The maximum expenses in boroughs in 
England and Scotland, where the number of 
electors does not exceed two thousand, are 
fixed at $1,750. For every complete thousand 
of electors above two thousand the candidate 
is allowed to spend $150 more. In counties 
where there are not more than two thousand 
electors the sum is $3,250 and $300 for every 
additional complete thousand of electors. In 
Ireland the amounts fixed are somewhat less. 
The objects for which these sums can be ex- 
pended are specified as follows: For the pay- 
ment of the election agent, sub-agents, poll- 
ing agents, clerks and messengers, all of 
whom may or may not be electors but may 
not vote ; sums paid the returning officer for 
his legal fees ; the candidate’s personal ex- 
penses ; printing ; advertising ; publishing, 
issuing, and distributing addresses and no- 
tices; stationery, messages, postage, and 
telegrams ; expenses of holding meetings ; 
and hire of committee rooms. These two 
features—the limitation of expenses and the 
publication of definite schedules—have 
totally reformed the electoral system of Eng- 
land and are the chief elements which should 
be adopted here. 

A close study of the different propositions 
for electoral reform among English-speaking 
nations ever since the beginning of the agita- 
tion in this country has convinced me that 
two things are needed in the United States to 
abolish corruption—neither one of which is 
by itself sufficient to produce that result. 
These are, first, a careful definition of offenses, 
stringent penalties for their commission, and 
rewards for their detection ; and, secondly, 
the limitation of election expenses to specified 
objects and the fixing of a maximum sum be- 
yond which the candidate should not go. 

With regard to the former we could not do 
better than closely follow the English law 
prohibiting treating, the voting on another’s 
name or on fictitious names, undue influ- 





























ence, bribery, and intimidation. To this 
might be added in cvery state the provision 
ofthe Michigan law against threats of re- 
ligious interference—the most insidious and 
dangerous of such influences. This and all 
other forms of intimidation shou!d be pun- 
ishable by imprisonment and disfranchise- 
ment without thealternative ofa fine. Bribe- 
giving also should be punished in the same 
way, whether the briber be the candidate or 
any oneelse. Such crimes as these against 
the very life of the republic deserve no toler- 
ation whatever. But for the poor wretch 
who, tempted by circumstances, accepts the 
bribe, the penalty should be only that for 
misdemeanors, with disfranchisement for a 
limited term for repeated offenses. The 
crime of personating a voter, voting under fic- 
titious names or causing such names to be 
registered, should be visited with long terms 
of imprisonment or heavy fines. With regard 
to undue influence and treating, the endeavor 
should be to make the pufliishment fit the 
crime according to the extent of the undue 
influence or the amount of the treating. 

As to the publication of expenses, the first 
requisite is the classification of the objects 
for which money may be used and the pro- 
hibition of expenses for any other purpose 
whatever. I think it would be safe to limit 
them to the subjects mentioned in the En- 
glish Act; such as printing, advertising, 
messages, telegrams, public meetings, and 
the like. In the United States candidates 
have no election agent, the campaign com- 
mittee fulfilling many of his functions while 
partaking of none of his responsibility. It 
is above all things necessary that this should 
be remedied by requiring the publication of 
campaign committees’ expenses, as well as 
those of the candidate. In addition, there 
are frequently volunteer committees, clubs 
and private individuals who spend money in 
elections without their contributions going 
either through the hands of the party com- 
mittee or of the candidate. The requirement 
that all sums should be expended by the 
election agent in England obviates this com- 
plication. Without going to the extreme of 
restricting these disbursements to one agent 
here, the law might necessitate the publica- 
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tion of all such expenses, vouchers for the 
same being furnished to the candidate and, 
together with the expenses of the regular 
committees and the amounts spent directly 
by himself, forming the sum total of his per- 
missible campaign fund. Where a committee 
runs several candidates, as on acity or county 
ticket, a fair division should be made among 
the different nominees of the amount thus 
expended, each quota to form part of each 
candidate’s total. 

The next step should be the stringent limi- 
tation of the total expenses of every person 
running for office, according to the impor- 
tance of the office and the number of voters to 
be reached. It has also been suggested that 
nominees should be required to publish the 
expenses they may incur in obtaining their 
nomination ; and possibly it might be well to 
amend the law in that direction after the 
more essential reforms shall have been em- 
bodied in our statutes. It is best that the 
first efforts in this direction should be care- 
fully tested by experience before extending 
their sphere. 

Penalties of heavy fines or imprisonment 
for neglecting to file statements of expenses 
should be provided and vigorously enforced, 
and no successful candidate should be allowed 
to take office until he has complied with the 
law. Another efficient check upon bribery 
would be to give to any individual power to 
sue the bribe-giver and recover a definite sum 
upon conviction, thus practically oftering a 
reward for the detection of the crime. To 
clinch the matter, the defeated candidate 
should have the right to bring an action to 
oust his opponent for any violation of the 
Act, and, if he himself has not violated it, to 
be awarded the office, thus putting all candi- 
dates on their good behavior and engaging 
the powerful motive of self-interest on the 
side of compliance with the law. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope 
that they may afford some useful hints toward 
the solution of the problem of honest elec- 
tions, which in itself is but an incident in 
that grand evolution which is bearing hu- 
manity steadily onward to more perfect free- 
dom, combining fuller development of the 
individual with greater social progress. 














NEW ENGLAND AND EMIGRATION. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


the original emigration of English- 

men to Massachusetts did not exceed 
forty thousand persons,—and that, after the 
first ten years, more English people went 
back to England than cameover,—up to his 
time. Hutchinson was an accurate observer,— 
and had large and correct authorities at 
hand,—sothat hisstatement may probably be 
relied upon. It is usually said that these 
who did arrive doubled in number in every 
twenty-five years, under the favorable condi- 
tions of the colony. They did double in that 
‘time when the conditions were favorable,— 
but not when they were unfavorable. Indian 
wars, as the Jesuit leaders of the Northern 
Indians chose to carry them on, and the 
spirit with which New England sustained 
the Crown in its quarrels with France, 
brought down that rate of increase sadly 
attimes. There are periods when New Eng- 
land hardly doubled her population in fifty 


(| the erin HUTCHINSON says that 


years. 

On the other hand, with 1789, when Mas- 
sachusetts sent the first colony into Ohio, 
there began the other waveof emigration 
from New England to the West,—which has 
so largely modified the country outside of 


been no Indian wars of account. And the 
New-Englanders, among others, finished the 
danger of French wars,—not tosay other wars. 
For no foreign soldier has set his foot,—ex- 
cept as a prisoner or in some visit of court- 
esy, upon the soil of New England,—except 
in a few raids in the Revolution, since 
General Howe and his army left Boston in 
1776. 

But,—all the same, the population of New 
England was not seven million in 1850. It 
would have been, but that nearly half the 
people who would have been in New Eng- 
land in that time, on his calculation, had 
thought it their duty to goto other parts of 
the world ; and had carried with them the 
ability which President Stiles meant to de- 
vote to the subjugation of the peninsula 
which he loved so well. 

The original emigration,—as we New-Eng- 
landers still call it,—was almost purely En- 
glish. A few Dutch girls married pilgrim 
residents in Holland,—and there were one or 
two men of Dutch blood at Plymouth. With 
Winthrop, in the Bay, the settlers were al- 
most all from the eastern and southeastern 
counties of England,—‘‘the best wheat of 
England winnowed”’ is the proud phrase of 


New England, and New England herself. Johnsen,—often quoted at our anniversaries. 


Ezra Stiles,—one of the most intelligent New- 
Englanders of the last century, predicted in 
1750 that the New England of 1850 would 
number seven million people. He was a good 
statistician. He knew that in favorable con- 
ditions her population doubled every twenty- 
five years. He knew that Indian massacres 
would not last much longer, and he hoped 
French wars would not last much longer. 
He was a sturdy Congregationalist, and he 
believed his method of administering re- 
ligion the best possible. So,—in a half cent- 
ury essay,—he held up to New England the 
promise that, in a hundred years, there 
should be a body of seven million God- 
fearing men, women, and children, east of 
the Hudson. Hecould not conceive, appar- 
ently, that any person, with a head on his 
shoulders, would,voluntarily, ever cross that 
river. But things have not turned out as he 


proposed and expected. True, there have 


Senator Hoar, who is an accomplished his- 
torian, has written a curious paper to show 
that many of the distinguishing Yankee 
peculiarities are Kentish,—and show Kentish 
blood. As their century closed and the 
eighteenth century began, it happened occa- 
sionally that ‘“‘ apprentices’ were sent over 
from England. They were called ‘ redemp- 
tioners’’ here, because they contracted to 
work out or redeem their passage money 
after their arrival. But the number of such 
emigrants was absolutely insignificant. 
Some little companies of Huguenots came, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
They were in religious sympathy with the 
New-Englanders, and were cordially received 
by them. Many of them were people of ed- 
ucation and position,—and their names are 
often met with in New England history to 
this day. The year of Braddock’s defeat was 
the year of the Acadian eviction, made cel- 





























ebrated by Longfellow. A considerable 
number of the poor exiles settled in New 
England. And, after the Revolutionary war 
began,—there was a deserter, here or there, 
from the English army,—or some prisoner of 
war, who did not care to go back to army 
life after he had seen how people lived in the 
comforts of a Yankee town. The names of 
such people make a little, a very little, vari- 
ation in the calendar of the old NewEngland 
names, 

But, practically, the race as it began in 
1620, was the race which held New England 
until 1851, when the building of the railroads 
began. Till that time an Irishman was an 
exceptional person in a New England town. 
Irishmen, of course, always scattered them- 
selves over the world,—and in a town like 
Worcester there would be traditions of an 
Irish blacksmith,—as in Plymouth there were 
traditions of a French doctor who had been 
shipwreckedthere. But when the railroad con- 
tractors, who built the first railroads in 1831, 
brought with them their parties of Irish 
“‘navvies,” as the English call them, they 
were a curiosity to the average New-Eng- 
lander. What is now very droll,—the gilt- 
edged and kid-gloved variety of the New 
England race, actually formed a society to 
advise them not to come. It ought to have 
been called ‘‘ The Mrs. Partington Club.” It 
maintained a secretary, with an office on 
Long Wharf in Boston,—and he sent printed 
circulars to Ireland to advise Dennis and 
Mike that this was a bad place to come to. 
Alas! in those days Dennis and Mike had 
not had the advantages of ‘‘ National Educa- 
tion.’’ They either could not or did not read 
the circulars,—or did not read them to any 
purpose. And they came. Then they sent 
back money for the rest of the family to come. 
Nay, as likely as not,—the chiefs of factories 
and of railroads,—to whom the kid-gloved 
gentry owed the semi-annual dividends from 
which a thousandth part went to printing the 
circulars,—were themselves hiring Dennis 
and Mike and Bridget and Nora to do the 
work which made the dividend, of which nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandths were 
spent for one’s own comfort,—and the remain- 
der, as above,—in discountenancing emigra- 
tion from Ireland. 

The Irish contingent had come,—and had 
come to stay. What is curious, at first 
sight, is, that the Irish man and woman, al- 
though bred to farm life, did not at first take 
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to farming. Benevolent people tried to 
make them. The Catholic bishop of Massa- 
chusetts founded a colony which he called 
‘* Benedicta,”’ in the backwoods of Maine. 
But the Keltic instinct for throngs, and life 
together, prevailed. It had been, it would 
seem, thwarted in the scattered life in Ire- 
land. Or the inducement to come was 
wages, regularly paid, when fairly earned,— 
wages which could be remitted home, as 
farm products could not be. So the Irish 
emigration to New England has directed it- 
self, till lately,—to towns and cities. The 
Irish boy does not want to go fishing or 
hunting or to camp out. The New-Eng- 
lander twits him,—and says he is afraid of 
bears. Domesticservice was open for young 
women. Young women and yourg men 
found work in factories, of every form cf ¢-- 
dustry,—and, in the long run, the young 
women took the place of the young women 
of New England birth, who were the factory 
girls of Lucy Larcom’s prehistoric time. The 
Irish famine of 1846 swelled the wave. 
Never was a nation which needed unskilled 
labor, better provided,—or better fitted topro- 
vide itself. The great cotton ships,—three- 
deckers perhaps, went east laden with cotton 
bales. They came back with a ballast of iron 
in their holds,—and with two airy between- 
decks to be filled. How easy to put up the 
light fittings which made them the best pas- 
senger ships which you can contrive ! 

From about the year 1830 till perhaps five 
years ago, this Irish wave of population con- 
tinued,—pouring in mostly upon the city of 
New York, whence it distributed itself into 
all parts of the Atlantic States. Few Irish- 
men in comparison went to the West for 
agriculture. If they went to the West, 
speaking roughly, they went tocities. No 
part of the country received a larger propor- 
tion of Irishmen than New England, be- 
cause she needed them most. Her factories 
and her railroads needed them,—she had 
manifold uses for her own women, and the 
Irish girls were acceptable, both as factory 
hands and domestic servants. 

A little later, from similar causes began 
the wave into New England of Canadian 
emigration, and of emigration from the 
Eastern British Provinces, especially Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. At first the 
Canadians came in quite large parties, and 
staid in the factory towns rather more than 
half the year, and then went back to their 
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old homes for the summer. But this custom 
hardly survives now. The Canadian comes 
to stay,—buys land,—and, in extraordinary 
cases, persuades himself that New England 
is yet to become a French province. The 
Nova-Scotian and New-Brunswicker, locally 
called ‘‘ Blue Noses,’’ never meant to go back, 
and never did, roughly speaking, again. 
They came to stay,—and. staid, to New Eng- 
land’s great advantage,—as indeed, might be 
said of each of the other classes of her recent 
emigrants. 

The high water mark of these foreign em- 
igrations of recent times may be said to have 
been in the year 1882. At that time the ac- 
curate Massachusetts statistics showed that 
nearly one-half the population of that state 
was ‘‘of the foreign blood.” By this phrase 
a Massachusetts census board means that 
these people were born abroad themselves, 
or were the children of those born abroad. 
In the states of Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut the foreign element was as large. In 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont it was 
rather smaller. 

But the wave of [rish emigration was 
steadily diminishing. It is now inconsider- 
able, since Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell 
and others have done so much to improve 
the condition of the Irish at home. The 
Canadian, as I have said, now comes to 
stay, but the supply in Canada has 
proved not to be endless. The Canadian 
priesthood, as I am told, look now with acer- 
tain horror on the exodus, which they were 
not unwilling to favor, when by raids on the 
Egyptians the other side of the border, Can- 
ada, never too rich, seemed to be benefited. 
To send away a sturdy, quick-witted, healthy 
and hearty race, not to come back again, is 
quite a different thing. 

Irish emigrants and Canadian emigrants 
were mostly of the Roman Catholic religion,— 
and in general their priesthood as well as 
people were of foreign blood. It has seemed 
to me, speaking in general again, that most 
of the gentlemen in the priesthood have been 
curiously ignorant, both of the history and 
the customs of the people among whom they 
settled,—that they have been painfully aware 
of this ignorance,—and have, to a certain ex- 
tent borne themselves as foreigners, who 
wished they were somewhere else. To this 

‘ general remark, there are however many and 
eminent exceptions, as every New-Englander 
knows, who knows any thing about the 
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century. It is to be observed also, that the 
Catholic clergy of New England are horribly 
over-worked, or seem so to an outsider. It 
is not therefore, physically, in their power to 
take that personal interest in the public or 
general welfare, which we expect, rather of 
course from the old-fashioned minister of the 
old New-England line. From whatever 
cause, I should say that the Roman Catholic 
Church, as an institution, has attempted very 
little, and has done very little to change the 
institutions-her leaders found in New Eng- 
land. Perhaps they felt that, on the whole, 
those institutions were going on well enough 
as they were. I remember one instance when 

two Irish gentlemen in the Massachusetts 
legislature voted steadily on a certain line of 
measures, in opposition to the counsels 
which they received from theirclergy. And 

they said, squarely, to a friend of mine who 
asked about this vote, that it would generally 
prove, that when the clergy unite on one 
notion in politics we should find that the 
Irishmen of Massachusetts would vote the 
other way. This is certainly true in matters 
regarding temperance. The Catholic clergy 
cannot be pleased to see the liquor dealing of 
Massachusetts in the hands, almost wholly, 

of members of theirown communion. But, 

in practice, the large body of the Irish voters 
sustain the liquor-dealers, I ought to say, in 
this connection, that under the admirable 
lead of Father Conaty of Worcester, astrong 
temperance movement goes forward in the 
Catholic Church, On the dayI write, nis 
societies, as I may call them fairly, are cele- 
brating the centennial of Father Matthew. 

It will be supposed that in what I say, I do 
not fairly consider the parochial school ques- 
tion. It may be that that question is going 
to develop difficulties which we do not see, 
but I do not believe that those difficulties 
will be important. In New England we com- 
pel all people to send their children to schook 
somewhere. In New England also we.all 
mean ‘‘to get the best.” That is almost a 
national proverb,—or a proverb of our region. 
Up till this time the public schools have beeyn, 
on the whole, better than the parochilal 
schools. Now the Irish or Canadian fath 
and mother know when a school is better,—an 
so does the child. So long therefore as the 
public school is really better than the parish 
school, the chances are that the Catholic 
children will be sent there. I am disposed to 























believe what no one, of course, will acknowl- 
edge, that the Catholic clergy generally, with 
us, were in no great hurry to deliver battle 
on this matter, or to precipitate an issue. Of 
course, no bishop could hold in hand all his 
enthusiasts. And no bishop can help doing 
what he is commanded todo. That is a dis- 
advantage of all episcopal systems. When, 
therefore, the Pope issues a syllabus, or a 
National Council issues an instruction, some- 
thing has to be done about it. But I do not 
believe that that something was done in New 
England, with much enthusiasm by the 
priests of the Catholic Church, speaking gen- 
erally. True there were and are gentlemen 
of great spirit and ability, enthusiastic in 
maintaining the parochial schools. But, 
taking priests and people, lay and clergy, I 
never saw any sign of enthusiasm in them, 
In Boston, where the Irish population makes 
perhaps one-third of the whole population, 
the attendance at the parochial schools is 
about one-eighth of the population. And 
there are few places in New England where 
the parochial schools have been pressed as 
they have been pressed in Boston. 

The most serious change made in New 
England by the Catholic wave, seems to me 
to be a social change. The Catholic priests 
have been slow to recognize the Protestant 
churches as in any sort representing religion. 
The Catholic Bishop of Rhode Island refused 
last month to let the children of his Sunday- 
schools be present on an occasion where 
Bishop Clarke of the Episcopal Church was 
to offer prayer,—they could not unite he 
said, ‘‘in sacris.”” From the beginning, this 
hard and fast rule has been held toin sub- 
stance,—and the result has been a distinct 
breach in the original unity or homogeneity 
of New England’s social order. An old gen- 
tleman whom I met at the Pawtucket cen- 
tennial, put it to me with a great deal of feel- 
ing. Hesaid that in Samuel Slater’s day,— 
when the first cotton mills were founded,— 
the owners and “help ’’ were all in one in- 
terest,—all knew each other, and had a com- 
mon care for the common welfare. They 
were one on Sundays as on other days. Mr. 
Slater, for instance, opened a Sunday-school, 
to which as teachers or scholars the work- 
people in his factory came. So it is within 
the memory of any person of sixty, that the 
domestics or ‘‘ help’ ina New England fam- 
ily always joined in family prayers,—and 
probably all parties went to church (or meet- 
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ing) together. But all this, of course, had to 
be changed when this new church, the Cath- 
olic Church (always the ‘‘ first of schismatics ’’ 
as she has been called) came in with her state- 
ment that there could be no union ‘‘in sacris.”’ 
After this there had to be twoclasses. The 
old theory of ‘‘help’’ had togive way. In 
place of it, there was service paid for by wages. 
I should say that this is the most important 
change in social order brought about by the 
great migration. 

Of the three classes of emigrants, those 
from the Provinces, as we say,—meaning the 
Eastern Provinces,—the Canadians and the 
Irish,—close observers would say that each has. 
itsown tendencies, Thenumber from the Prov- 
inces and that from Canada, was in 1885 
about the same. We have not yet the details 
of the census of 1890. The emigrants ‘‘ from 
the Provinces’’ are of excellent blood,—gen- 
erally Scotch,—they are well educated,—they 
are to the manner bred,—they are Protestant 
in religion, generally Presbyterian in ecclesi- 
astical relationship, and they hardly appear 
as a separate class in the New England pop- 
ulation. Indeed, most readers of this article, 
in New England, will be surprised to see it 
stated that the number of such emigrants is 
as large as that of the Canadian French, or 
that it approaches it. For most New-Eng- 
landers do not know that the ‘‘ province”’ 
people are of ‘‘foreign blood,’’ when they 
meet them. There is no distinction of lan- 
guage, accent, habit or religion, and they 
do not readily appear as a separate class. 

The Irish contingent shows itself more dis- 
tinctly. You know the accent of the 
original settlers. You do not observe any 
‘‘foreign accent ’’ in their children, however. 
Generally speaking,—after making very large 
allowance for his love of liquor,—the original 
emigrant is a law-abiding, hard-working, 
peaceable man,—glad he is in America,— 
rather anxious to voteagainst government, if 
he can find out how he istodoso. He is— 
like all Kelts, easily led by his boss,—and not 
disinclined to followa boss. But the emi- 
grants proper, do not make a very large class 
of the occupants of prisons, except when they 
have been sent there for intoxication, or some 
dependent crime. The population of the 


New England prisons is most largely rein- 
forced by the sons of emigrants. The orig- 
inal restraint of old-country life has been 
withdrawn. The friendly oversight of the 
parish priest ina moral community ceases 
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toexist. Drink plays the devil’s part as it 
always does. A certain indifference to re- 
ligion comes in, with men, in place of the 
unconditioned reverence which the Catholic 
Church expects and cannot always secure. I 
am afraid that it must be confessed that the 
young men who have been baptized by the 
Catholic Church,—and have grown up in New 
England,—are apt to fall away from the tra- 
ditions of that church, more often than they 
connect themselves with the communion of 
any other. Itseems to me that the Protest- 
ant bodies have been shamefully indifferent 
to the intelligent needs of such men. There 
has been more than plenty of abuse of 
‘*Romanism,” but there has been, as I think, 
a singular indifference to intelligent effort to 
show men, who have themselves thrown it 
off, how and where and why simple Chris- 
tianity works and can work, in the conditions 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Catholic Canadians outnumber the 
Protestant emigrants from the Provinces a 
little,—and are largely outnumbered by the 
Irish and the children of the Irish. But from 
the difference of language they attract more 
attention, just now, I suppose, than either of 
the other twoclasses. With them, as with 
the Irish, as I think, religious observance is 
rather a symbol of national pride and loyalty, 
than of theological conviction. The Cana- 
‘dian therefore does not care to go to church 
with the Irishman,—and the boasted unity of 
the Catholic Church disappears before the ne- 
‘cessity which compels a French church and 
priest and another Irish church and priest,— 
so called,—in every manufacturing village 
which is large enough to sustainthem. In 
Massachusetts,—and I think in some other 
New England states, no one can vote who 
cannot read the Constitution in English. It 
is interesting to observe that the Canadians 
feel the need of acquiring the suffrage,—and 
go to work loyally to adapt themselves to 
the requisition. As I have already said, 
they are beginning to buy small farms for 
themselves and to use for this purpose the 
money which they would formerly have car- 
ried back to Canada, 

In the same way, the men and women of 
Irish descent, whom the census still calls 
“‘of foreign blood,” are buying farms, all 
through New Engiand. Theirchildren are 
born to the exigencies of old-fashioned New 
England life. Every one of them is com- 


pelled to go to school,—thirteen weeks in the 
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year in all the states, twenty in Massachu- 
setts. The universal verdict is, that the 
children, both of French and Irish blood, are 
bright, quick, and willing tostudy. Inthehigh 
schools,—when they go up to that grade,— 
they are quite as apt to win honors or totake 
the highest places asanyothers. They form 
intimacies with other young people of their 
own age,—and, excepting the distinction of 
religious observance, there is nothing to 
separate them from them. The ‘‘syllabus”’ 
and other similar announcements have made 
a certain difficulty in finding Catholic gen- 
tlemen who can, with good conscience, serve 
on a school-committee. You cannot make a 
good fireman of a man who has conscientious 
scruples about putting water on fire. But, 
when no such scruples exist, Catholic gen- 
tlemen serve on school-committees as on all 
other boards of administration, and often to 
the great bene‘t of the schools. 

New England profits immensely by an- 
otherclass of immigrants into her borders, who 
are not often classed underthat name. They 
are a hundred and fifty thousand or more 
people from other parts of the United States, 
who have come to throw in their lot with us. 
They do not make five per cent of our popu- 
lation, but it is a very good five per cent. 
If New England be a good place to go from, 
it is a very good place to goto. The people 
who come, come for good reasons,—and the 
Americans who come are a picked population. 
Thus there are in Boston, at this moment, 
some five thousand students, from different 
parts of America, in the schools, colleges, and 
institutes of Boston. It is quite acustom of 
the more prosperous and intelligent black 
people of the South, to move North with 
their families, to remain till the children are 
educated, and then to go away again. Men 
and women of that sort of ambition and en- 
terpriseare excellentcitizens. I had occasion 
to show, in another place last year,—how 
large isthe ‘‘ Wealth in Common” enjoyed by 
every one who lives in Boston. Counting up 
forts, parks, the navy-yard,—the state house, 
the court houses, fourteen public libraries, the 
hospitals,—the streets, the sewers, the drains, 
and the rest, which the poorest tramp may 
enjoy the good of, as well as Croesus or 
Midas,—it proves that nearly half the prop- 
erty of Boston is wealth held in com- 
mon by her citizens. When a Bohemian 
beggar with his wife and five children lands 
on the pier, the city of Boston virtually 
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says to him, ‘‘If you will have the goodness apiano,—yang-yang,—books,—hoes,—busts, 
to stay with us, you shall have the undi- —rakes,—thermometers,—and cultivators,— 
vided use of property of which, if divided, we should not be surprised to know that that 
your share would amount to four or five town grew rapidly. We people in Boston 
thousand dollars.” are as little surprised to find that our own 

Now if one imagines anew town in Dakota population has increased twenty-five per 
offering to any emigrant the government’s centinten years, And thoseof us whowrite 
hundred and sixty acres,—and, besides that, articles on ‘‘ The Congestion of Cities” are 
four thousand dollars worth of ploughs, not much surprised that the excellent advice 
reapers, mowers, horses, oxen, houses, barns, given to young men in those articles is not 
and corn sheds,—with the balancethrown in, more heeded. 


THROUGH NATURE UP TO GOD. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


U P through the hush of dim cathedral arches, 

In countless temples, rings His praise to-day : 

For thee, the drooping boughs of shivering larches 
Between thee and the skies, make place to pray. 


Far off, the echo of unnumbered voices— 

The whole world’s prayers—makes murmur like the sea; 
Think ye the God, whom mighty praise rejoices, 

Hath not a listening ear for thee, for thee? 


Bends He to hear the tide of music, swelling 
From countless multitude and eager throng, 
And answers not the silent love, up swelling 
From hearts whose sobs are changing to a song ? 


Full sweet and still may be the solemn shadow 

Of His own house, where faint souls find Him near— 
But look ! His smile is on this sunlit meadow, 

And every green leat whispers, God is here ! 


O sore, sad heart,—and eyes so dim with weeping,— 
He hears thy call ; and sky, and cloud, and sod, 

And stream, and leaf, all safe in His dear keeping, 
Answer,—Come, hide thyself with us in God. 


Let the great world go by. In this safe hiding 
It shall not jar thee with its strife and noise, 

Hide thee in Him,—then He in thee abiding, 

Shall make thy soul with nature to rejoice. 
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A SYMPOSIUM—DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 


WILL say at the outset that I 
find, on the whole, little to com- 
plain of in recalling my experi- 
ence regarding household ser- 
vice. I began my married life, 
as many young women do, in 
an unfortunate ignorance of the 
details of housekeeping and of 
the spirit which should guide it. This 
was not because I had not had ample oppor- 
tunities of learning, but because my mind 
was strongly attracted in other directions, 
and its leading bent toward literary en- 
deavor was allowed full scope by those in- 
trusted with my bringing up At my start 
in practical life I did not know enough of jts 
rules to be aware of my own deficiencies 

and soon found myself a slow and awkward 
learner where I ought to have been a profi- 
cient. So much of personality appears tome 
essential to the showing of what I have 
learned regarding household work and those 
who perform it. 

Perhaps I cannot better commend my les- 
son, such as it is, than by remarking upon 
the mistaken kindness which, in a well-to-do 
family, often relieves the young girls from all 
participation indomesticcares. Evenifthey 
do not, at a later day, pass out of the atmos- 
phere of ease and affluence to which they 
have become accustomed, they sustain a pos- 
itive loss in not knowing how a household 
should be mounted and governed. In many 
cases the occasion for this knowledge begins 
with the very beginning of married life. It 
often comes also through the vicissitudes of 
fortune, which are common in most commu- 
nities. At any rate, whether in easy or in 
narrow circumstances, no family can have 
its due share of comfort and enjoyment with- 
out the care and attention of some woman of 
heart and intelligence. I have learned to 
consider the position of a loved and honored 
guardian of the household a happier and 
higher one than that of a leader of fashion, 
or a phenomenon of talent and accomplish- 
ment. It is indeed true that the domestic 





virtues may be combined with the charms 


and graces which most embellish life, but. 
where the latter are exclusively sought, and 
the former neglected, the result will be in no 
sense admirable. 

I would have every young girl perform as 
much of household labor as is necessary for 
the right understanding of its various tasks. 
How can she order any thing rightly done if 
she has never done it? I would have her 
work until she has learned to respect the 
work of others, and not to speak or think 
with ungentle contempt of any department 
of domestic service. Would it not be well if 
to this end a semior post collegiate course 
should be instituted as an adjunct tothe 
higher education, and a degree conferred 
upon its successful graduates? I can sug- 
gest two of these. Those of the first year 
might be termed Hopeful Neophytes— 
H. N.; those of the later, H. E., Household 
Experts. 

Some thorough instruction in housekeep- 
ing might do much to mitigate the fierce dis- 
like of service which keeps American girls 
out of our kitchens and nurseries, and gives 
them over to the care of aliens. To be 
blindly ordered by an ignorant mistress who 
does not know enough of what you have to 
dotoexplain what she commands, in case you 
should not understand it—this would cer- 
tainly be a relation of discomfort to both par- 
ties. Tobe trained to skilled labor, on the 
other hand, by one who herself understands 
and appreciates it, would involve no lower- 
ing of self-respect, no superfluous discomfort 
and fatigue. When I see, as I often do, our 
American girls deteriorating in health, and 
not unseldom in character, through the experi- 
ence of the shop and the factory, I feel a deep 
regret at the thought of the refined and well- 
ordered homes in whose comforts and good 
influences they might so easily be sharers, 
their service being to the right-minded an 
occasion of respect and gratitude, not of su- 
percilious patronage or fault-finding. I do 
not know whether we can hope that this or- 
der of things may change, but I am surethat 
whether in regard to foreigners or to natives, 
better mistresses will make better servants, 
and a generous and just disposition on the 
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one side will do much to insure a willing 
and able response on the other. 

I think then that the defective training re- 
ceived in the first place by the house-wife is 
the originating cause of much that is com- 
plained of in the conduct of domestics. The 
results of this imperfect education are two- 
fold, viz., the want of adequate understand- 
ing of what is to be done and ordered, and 
the want of consideration for those who are 
to do it, growing out of ignorance concerning 
the extent and value of their labors. On the 
other hand, it must be confessed that the 
faults of domestics are often very trying. 
From my own experience I should say that 
grave offenses among them are much less 
common in these days than they were twenty 
years ago. I mean by these, intemperance, 
dishonesty, and disreputable connections, I 
remember, in my own early housekeeping, 
to have been much disturbed more than once 
at finding my cook drunk and disorderly. 
This trouble, I think, is rarely experienced 
to-day. The temperance reform has made 
progress among Catholics as well as among 
Protestants, and its benefits have become 
appreciable in the ranks of household help. 
Instances of glaring dishonesty are, I think, 
rare among Irish servants, and equally so 
among Germans of respectable belongings. 
A want of concern for the interests ct their 
employers, and a want of reasonable care of 
their property will still be found to be com- 
mon traits among those who serve in fam- 
ilies. And this leads me to say that the 
price of peace and good order in the home as 
well as in the state is ‘‘ eternal vigilance.”’ 

The constant need of oversight so much 
complained of in domestics is less the result 
of any evil intention on their part than of a 
want of moral energy and resolution. The 
spirit of zeal and of faithfulness in them 
should be kept alive by considerate watch- 
fulness on the partof those who appoint 
and direct their tasks. The carelessness of 
those who serve often reflects the careless- 
ness of those who are served, and will besure 
to diminish in the presence of a sound and 
sympathetic management, 

Ideas and principles, after all, govern the 
world, The good or bad tone of our house- 
hold will depend very much upon our own 
idea of what it should be. If we exact from 
ourselves a conscientious attention to details 
we may reasonably exact it from those who 
serve us. And aswe ourselves are human, 
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we should show in all our relations with them 
the recognition of our common bumanity, 
with a compassionate charity for its infirm- 
ities. We shall be wise, moreover, if we 
learn to consider the work of servants as sup- 
plementary to our own, not as opposed to it. 
The well-being of the household is a matter 
of so much moment that any right-minded 
mistress might be glad to fulfill all its varied 
offices. The limits of human strength and 
the complex demands of life and of society 
will not allow this. Our servants in this 
view become our alter ego. They do what 
we should be glad to do if we could do every 
thing that is to be done. We should honor 
them as our aids and deputies, and any 
slight which we may show them really enacts 
against our own worth and dignity. 


By Emily Huntington Miller. 

Ir is an index to the difficulties of the situ- 
ation that, when we speak of servants, we 
inevitably mean persons hired for household 
work in distinction from any other kind of 
service, and that we have gradually come to 
consider such workwomen as a class by 
themselves, not subject to the laws which 
regulate laborers in other departments. If 
we would bring to the solution of the ‘‘ser- 
vant girl question’’ thesame principles which 
we apply elsewhere in settling the proper re- 
lation of employers and employed, it perhaps 
might make our perplexities less. 

In every other department of labor, wages 
depend upon skill; ifan unskilled workman 
is employed it is at lower rates, and with the 
understanding on both sides that his reten- 
tion depends upon his ability toacquire skill. 
The best way of doing his work has been set- 
tled ; the model at which he is to alm is set 
before him ; he acquires skill and is advanced, 
er he fails and is dropped out; -he fully un- 
derstands this, and does not look upon it as 
injustice, 

In household service we have not insisted 
that skill should regulate wages. We have 
not looked upon good housekeeping as an art 
to be learned, or skillful cooking as a science 
to be mastered. The best way of doing the 
work has not been settled; the model at 
which the woman is to aim has not been set 
before her, and having neither ability nor 
motive to evolve this for herself, she has gone 
on in a careless, slip-shod way, and we have 
groaned and protested, and paid her for it. 


if 
{ 
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It would seem .nen that relief from our present 
miseries must begin with a demand for better 
qualifications, enforced by the common busi- 
ness rule of making wages depend upon ef- 
ficiency. One woman here and there cannot 
accomplish this, but let housekeepers com- 
bine, and mak it as universal a law in the 
household as it is in the manufactory, and it 
would be as easy to enforce as it isthere. It 
would no longer be true that the servant 
would not care to learn, since she would have 
the motive of self-interest that prompts every 
other woman. 

This of course necessitates the training of 
servants either in the household itself, in 
special schools, or what isstill better, in both. 
But household training is impossible unless 
the mistress herself be trained, so it will be 
necessary to go a step further back to the ed- 
ucation of mothers and daughters. 

If the proprietors of this establishment do 
not know the best methods of making their 
wares, or what a perfect specimen is like, 
how can they know what demands to make 
from their workwomen ? It is an ideal house- 
hold where mother and daughters not only 
know but do, and the work to which they think 
it worth while to bring their skill and care 
will take a more honorable place in the esti- 
mation of servants. The young sons of one 
of our millionaire manfacturers came home 
from college at vacations, one to accompany a 
superintendent of agencies on his tours, and 
theother to goin workman’s garb intothe fac- 
tory to learn the practical details of the busi- 
ness he is some day tomanage. Might not 
such methods be worth following in the af- 
fairs of a woman’s kingdom, and would not 
a woman who was really mistress of her pro- 
fession be more likely to be mistress of her 
house? 

By observing the following points, it seems 
to me a gain might be made in many house- 


“holds : 


By better furnishing of our kitchens, not 
with new and untried inventions, but with 
suitable tools and utensils for doing the work, 
and then insisting upon their use. 

By ourselves practicing and teachingtoour 
servantsorderly, systematic methods of work. 
Many servants who are wholly incapable 
of originating a plan, or discovering labor- 
saving methods, can be trained to follow 
them if the mistress is patient and persistent. 

By regularity at meals, so far as possible, 
and by mutual co-operation on the part of all 


the members of a family to lighten the bur- 
dens of servants and to avoid laying upon 
them unnecessary work. 

By availing ourselves of outside reliet, and 
not demanding from one individual the 
strength and ability of ten. 

By patience in teaching joined with firm- 
ness that carries conviction that sooner or 
later this lesson must be learned. 

By not attempting too much at atime. One 
thing taught thoroughly will often make the 
next far less difficult. 

By being more liberal with praise even for 
good intentions, than with blame for failure 
or forgetfulness. 

By a genuine, hearty, womanly interest in 
the well being of our servants, and not simply 
a desire to get better work out of them for our 
own comfort, and finally by a resolute deter- 
mination to make the best and not the worst 
of things, and not expect the ministration of 
angels until we go where cooking and laun- 
dry work will not be among the necessities 
of existence. 


By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


TuHat Americans are notoriously the worst 
served people on the globe, is a fact which 
does not entirely result from our half worked 
out problem of labor. 

In a republic there is no fixed station ; 
no honest pride of place. Our ferment of im- 
provement sends everybody boiling up except 
the very few who choose, hug, and transmit 
ignorance. 

And not only are Americans badly served, 
but they are proverbially afraid of their ser- 
vants, and cater to and pet and give them 
rein as one pets a nervous horse. Can any 
mother of a family, living always to the limit 
of her strength, contemplate without horror 
a plunge into chaos by the desertion of her 
maids? And what is to prevent their de- 
serting whenever they choose? We have no 
law forbidding it. They are free American 
citizens—not even held responsible for break- 


In short, asa nation, we have no method 
in domestic service. Andif it were not for 
the real good in humanity, the honest faith- 
fulness of men and women, we should be 
worse off than we are. 

Some time the raw edge of republicanism 
will be worn down, and domestic service will 
become more of a vocation and less ofamake- 
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shift. But in this current year of grace much 
can be done by house-mothers themselves to 
secure better service in their homes. 

I sat once at a dinner-table where the bur- 
den of talk was the maid who served the 
courses. Assoonas the swinging-door shut 
her from the dining-room, her mistress and 
another member of the family continued the 
tale of her faults. It was not a pleasant 
meal. My sympathies went with the girl, 
who must have known she was being 
back-bitten. Neither you nor I would stay 
long in such an atmosphere. She was human. 
We all love praise for well-doing, and if our 
faults must be mentioned, we want it done 
briefly, secretly, with a view to our improve- 
ment. 

I sincerely think we should never speak ot 
the sins of our maids to anybody except 
themselves. It is apain to find fault. But 
any good girl appreciates your delicacy when 
you always speak well of her to outsiders, 
and correct her only behind closed doors, for 
her improvement. What good doesit do to 
repeatall her misdeeds to your acquaintances ? 
It stamps them with a dreadful reality ; and 
worse than that, breeds antagonism in your- 
self, and crowds pleasant thoughts out of 
your mind. In many houses where servants 
do worst, there is no regularity of labor. A 
maid is interrupted in one piece of work and 
ordered to another. Dinner parties are 
arranged for days when the usual domestic 
work is heaviest. 

One of our serious mistakes is to expect 
too much of one person. I have seen families 
of eight and ten waited upon by one slim, 
little maid. No other nation employs so 
relatively few domestics. As a people we 
spend too little on service, too much on show, 
and too little on steady comfort. And on the 
house-mother falls the weight of this mis- 
take. She must make up deficiencies. She 
is the spring which softens for her family all 
domestic jolts. Yet we can claim this for 
ourselves: we have conveniences in our 
homes; we have water and heat and light ; 
we have hard wood floors ; we have furniture 
on little wheels. I was once admiring a 
magnificent old monster which its owner 
called a pier table,—wine-red with age and 
polish; but when I heard that a woman 
had injured her spine moving its casterless 
bulk, it seemed nothing but a survival of 
heathenism. Every house-keeper should 
have the labor of her house made as light as 
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possible. Thereby she puts up defenses for 
her own strength when theevil day comes. 
Sickness and death must some time enter the 
house; but method and convenience and 
habit will then do valiant battle for us. 

Another of our mistakes is to declare the 
maid an outsider. She is not an outsider. 
Our comfort and often our health depend 
upon her. Her interests should be wrapped 
in her employer’s, not antagonized. I do 
not mean that she should be mixed up in the 
family life in any ridiculous way. This is 
impossible in the bestliving. Buther duties 
should make her a fraction of the family, not 
an alien ; and she will take pride in them if 
trained by a woman who respects home as it 
should be respected. 

One of our greatest mistakes is having no 
grade of wages. Domestic work in certain 
localities brings certain prices. The raw 
girl receives as much as the trained one. 
Wages should be graded from beginners to 
experts. The domestic who lives ten years 
in one family, passing from grade to grade 
of wages and expertness, should be noticed 
in some way by thestate. Weare silly when 
we speak of the labor on which our very lives 
depend as ‘‘humble’’ or ‘‘menial.’”” Many 
an overburdened mother has died for lack of 
this humble service. 

We have had one faithful maid in our 
family three years and a half, steadily in- 
creasing her usefulness and knowledge. She 
is worth twice as much now as at the begin- 
ning of her service ; but she could only com- 
mand in a small family the wages paid by a 
small family and we increase her pay against 
custom. 

Generally, it is where the house-mother 
herself is lax and unmethodical or despises 
and slights the tasks which make our com- 
fort here, that the maid has no conscience. 
It is a shame we should ever in any way be- 
little our mortal lives. There is a standard 
of right-doing. And if youcan make hersee 
that you require her to live up to this—not 
because she is your thrall, but because it is 
the right way for the thing to be done, who- 
ever undertakes it—she will take pride in it. 
A girl incapable of pride in well-doing is 
best got rid of. She would demoralize a 
family. 

A good rule in housekeeping is to pay a 
maid her wages every Monday morning. She 
feels her income always in hand. I have 
found it strengthens rather than weakens 
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the business tie between employer and em- 
ployed. She ought, also, to be encouraged 
to put by a fraction of her wages every week 
in some investment which economizes small 
savings. Her thriftlessness is checked. She 
sees a little pile of prosperity growing while 
sheearns her living. She learns self-denial 
—that first lesson in all good doing. And 
when she marries—alas for mistresses that 
sensible workingmen are always hunting out 
such girls to marry !—she is no spendthrift 
ape, trying to outdo people who have had 
generations the start of her ; but a woman of 
sense and judgment, capable of helping a 
man. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

In a little book of mine published a few 
years since, I held that the final solution of 
the servant girl question was to be found in 
a training-school for servants,—perhaps I 
might have added for mistresses, too ;—and 
although the associated kitchen, if it ever 
become an accomplished fact, may bring a 
great measure of relief, I still believe that 
the training-school possibilities would afford 
a greater. 

The maid who has learned her business 
commands a respect that puts her on an en- 
tirely different footing from the scullery-girl 
who has to be followed up with perpetual 
iteration of instruction and fault-finding ; 
she will cease to have interference from a 
mistress possibly less well-accomplished in 
kitchen matters than herself; and she may 
find herself in the enjoyment of a rank that 
is now accorded to skill and knowledge and 
faithfulness in all other departments. She 
will, it is true, command higher wages; and 
she will deserve them; while results will 
prove that in her case, as everywhere else, 
the best is the cheapest. 

But where training-schools are impossible, 
and the kitchen has to take their place, and 
the mistress of the house has to be faculty 
and trustee and all the rest, the only other 
solution is to be found in the exercise on the 
part of the mistress of a nearly infinite pa- 
tience and in an untiring outlook on the 
most charitable view of facts. What can she 
expect of the young emigrant untried in any 
of our ways, in the use of any of our imple- 
ments, to whom our habits are inexplicable, 
our rules arbitrary, tyrannical, and non- 
sensical, whose movements are clumsy. 





whose fingers are all thumbs, whose days 
are a nightmare of trouble, whose nights are 
full of homesick despair! And what right 
has she to expect of the other girl, who is 
not an emigrant, but as much an American 
as herself, that she will come into the 
kitchen, bend over hot stoves, scrub and 
scour, and do scullion’s work, for three or 
four dollars a week, if she is a sufficiently 
superior person to be satisfactory? 

Perhaps the mistress, the corporate mis- 
tress, so to say, has some part of the remedy 
for the kitchen troubles, in her own hands, 
in the endeavor to make the position of the 
servant-maid a more honorable one in gen- 
eral estimation. Whenever it shall be seen 
that the position of a kitchen-girl receives as 
much respect as that accorded to other posi- 
tions where work is given for wages, it will 
no longer be filled by girls who are fit to do 
nothing else nor to do that well. The mis- 
tress who most regards the great and pure 
democracy of the Golden Rule will probably 
have the least trouble with servants. These 
people know at once if the atmosphere of the 
house is that of master and slave, or if what 
they do is the equivalent of what they re- 
ceive there, and that after that it is recog- 
nized that human nature is the same in all. 
A strong sense of humanity, of the individu- 
ality of the human being, that is, of the 
worth of character, will make one unable to 
feel superiority on account of circumstance 
orculture. One’s circumstances may be ac- 
cidental; one’s culture may signify little in 
results; but character is eternal. And char- 
acter, being eternal, is able to outweigh the 
accidental and temporary. It is character, 
not the ability to spend money pleasantly, 
not the knowledge yesterday that heat is a 
fourth element and to-day that it is a mode 
of motion, which helps the whole race on- 
ward. And wherever these other human 
beings, in our employ, go through their dull 
and dreary round of duty, with a faithfulness 
that, if we make comparison, may possibly 
put us to shame in our own round, they are 
creating for themselves, or they already pos- 
sess, that character which makes them inso- 
much nearer the children of light than are 
those living more idle and less faithful lives. 
Wherever this is recognized the relations be- 
tween the parties equalize themselves in a 
way that promotes peace and mutual con- 
tent and good service. If it be true that one- 
half of the world’s population must be 
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crushed by labor in order that the other half 
shall have leisure and luxury, mere pity 
should prompt us to ease the lot of labor as 
far as may be; and we can all begin in our 
kitchens. 

To have reasonable rules, and to require 
them to be obeyed, without fast and loose 
leniency to-day and despotic insistence to- 
morrow; to instruct gently and patiently 
and with discretion, having reference to 
moods and conditions ; to respect the person- 
ality of the maid; to be interested in her; to 
accord reverence to her religion; to insist, 
where necessary, that she shall herself ac- 
cord it reverence and observe its fast days 
and its feasts; to remember, even to one’s 
own inconvenience, that the church is the 
home of the exile, the palace of the poor, that 
the priest stands for father and for friend; 
sometimes, indeed, to remember the poetry 
and the pathos of her people and to see some 
of it still enwrapping her just come from the 
land of song and story and long oppression ; 
to let her, for the rest, do her work in her 
own way, provided it is done and done well, 
unhindered by too much inspection ; to show 
her that she is trusted and valued; to care 
for her in sickness and provide for her 
pleasure in health ; to make her less a slave 
and more a child of the house; all of these 
are measures that seem to me likely to make 
not only a good servant and a permanent 
one, but a faithful, and grateful, and un- 
alterable friend. 


By Olive Thorne Miller. 


A guarnT old lady of a past generation used 
often to say that one could not expect all the 
virtues for eight dollars a month. Although 
the dollars have increased in number, the 
difficulty still exists. 

Much has been said about ‘‘ woman’s mis- 
sion,’’ but I long ago settled itin my own 
mind, that the ‘‘mission’? of American 
women of the nineteenth century is to civ- 
ilizeand refine the working women of Ire- 
land, Germany, and Scandinavia, teach them 
the language, and in due time send them out 
to found homesand train the next generation 
of American citizens. Nor is it an unworthy 
mission,—if only the American woman sur- 
vives the process. 

Notice the next generation from the Irish or 
German emigrant who learned in American 
homes the language, civilized ways, and even 
G-Feb. 
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some refinements of life. See what a long 
step the children are in advance of the pa- 
rents! Let us take heart, my sisters! It is 
pioneer work among the future mothers of 
our country that we are doing. If it were 
not for this great training school, through 
which pass the crowds of ignorant emigrants 
flung every year upon our shores, what 
would be the future of our country? hew 
long would it be before the peasant races of 
Europe would outnumber and overpower us? 

Although the result is great, it must be 
admitted that the process is wearing, and 
many a delicate woman has been crushed by 
it. The conditions seem indeed to grow 
harder from day to day, and I believe they 
will continue to do so, till we are absolutely 
forced to take the next step, before which we 
are now hesitating, and hanging back,—co- 
operative housekeeping. 

This subject is too deep and too wide for a 
chat around the Council Table, but if 
thoughtful women will take home the idea 
of co-operation and the hope it holds out, to 
think of, and seriously consider—something 
will come of it. And something must come 
to our relief; our burdens are growing heavier 
than we can bear. 

Meanwhile, until we have mustered cour- 
age for the unavoidable next step, what little 
mitigations of our misery can be suggested? 
In selecting a servant in our day, and with 
our methods of service, we are obliged to 
make choice of evils. Shall we put up with 
stupidity for the sake of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, or shall we insist upon capability, and 
dispense with sunshine below stairs? Shall 
we set our hearts upon neatness of dress and 
habits, and endure poor cookery, or shall we 
be thankful for a well-served table, and never 
dare to investigate the methods? 

Each mistress must decide the question for 
herself, and since the best thought one can 
offer, indeed the only thought of practical 
value, must be out of her personal experi- 
ence, I will briefly tell how my problems 
have been solved, and preface it by saying 
that I have always been, what in housekeep- 
er’s parlance is called, ‘“‘lucky with ser- 
vants.”” 

First, in selecting, I have two or three no- 
tions which govern me. I never hire a girl 
whose appearance does not pleasantly im- 
press me, though she have testimonials and 
references a yard long. No matter how well 
one can do her work, if I do not like—at 
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least I must not dis/ike—her, I cannot have 
her in my house. The perpetual feeling of 
antagonism is too wearing upon the nerves. 
Secondly, I never look twice at a person with 
any “blarney” or any ‘‘airs” whatever. 
Third, and this is perhaps the most insis- 
tent, I never take a servant who asks about 
“privileges” or ‘‘ the size of the washing”’ ; 
this may seem of little importance, but it is 
atest of character. IfI like her appearance, 
Itell her plainly, and exactly, about the 
work, the discomforts, as well as the com- 
forts, the ‘‘ privileges” and the “size of 
the washings” included. 

When the new maid comes, I take painsto 
make things pleasant for her till she feels at 
home. I give her a room and furnishings as 
good as my own children have, never forget- 
ting rocking-chair and bureau. A pleasant 
room is wonderfully potent in securing con- 
tentment. I always interest myself in my 
maid’s affairs, her sister’s baby, or her moth- 
er’s troubles. I look after her health, notice 
her cough, and prescribe for her headache. 
In a word, Itry to make her feel that my 
house is a home, and that I take thought for 
her comfort. 

These things appear small, but they are 
not small in effect, they pay, evenif not 
done from principle or from naturally 
friendly fee:ings. 

I never scold; when I have to speak of 
shortcomings, I do it as quietly and consid- 
erately as I would suggest changes to my 
son’s tutor or my daughter’s music-teacher. 
Thus I never give a chance for ‘‘talking 
back,’’ and as a matter of fact I never have 
it. Because my kitchen-maiden is not a per- 
son of refinement, should I therefore forget 
that I am? 

If my grievances are such that gentleness 
will not cure, I simply tell her that although 
I do not scold, I shall not long endure, and 
if that is not effective, I dismiss her, for I 
never submit to imposition ; though I am 
mild, I am always mistress. 

In a good many years of housekeeping by 
this method I have never had trouble with 
servants. I have not, by any means, found 
‘all the virtues” for any number of dollars 
a month, but I have found that the result of 
putting a person upon her good behavior, in 
this way, is to keep her faults in the back- 
ground. If you smooth your domestic pussy 
the right way, she will be grateful and purr; 
if you rub her the wrong way, she will spit 


and scratch. This is true of people as well 
as of pussy. 


By Mary A. Livermore. 


It is not possible to-day to hire a domestic 
servant as one employs a milliner, dress- 
maker, carpenter, and shoemaker. Tothese 
you give your directions, have some under- 
standing as tothe price, and without over- 
sight or interference on your part, the work 
isdone. Ifit does not suit you, you return 
it, suggest the necessary alterations, and 
usually they arecheerfully made, -and your 
wishes are met. But in the department of 
domestic labor, there are few competent ser- 
vants into whose hands it is safe to turn 
your house, with a statement of your wishes, 
or a program for runningit. For you would 
be almost certain not to be well served. And 
your house ina short time would acquire a 
clouded and besmirched physiognomy, re- 
vealing the fact to all versed in the signs, 
that its mistress had abdicated, and the ser- 
vant girl was on the throne. The average 
servant is not only ignorant and incompe- 
tent, but wasteful and careless, and yet with 
so exalted an opinion of her ability, that she 
resents criticism, instruction, andinterference 
even when most kindly offered. She must 
therefore be ‘‘ hand!ed”’ very differently from 
any other person in your employ, whether 
man or woman. 

For twenty-five years I was my own house- 
keeper, dealing personally with the proces- 
sion of cooks, chambermaids, and laundresses, 
that filed in and out through the back door. 
The time came when a housekeeper was a 
necessity to me. Fate kindly favored me. 
Death and circumstance had wrought greater 
changes in my sister’s family than in mine, 
her want fitted my need, and for the last 
twenty yearsshe haskept my house. We 
are in perfect accord on all matters that re- 
late to the making of a home, the keeping 
of a house, and the management of servants, 
and whether I am present or absent, my 
household is cared for perfectly, almost in- 
comparably. 

In the utter absence of any fixed standard 
of knowledge, or competence for house ser- 
vice, of any law, written or unwritten, to 
which the mistress of servants is amenable, 
we have decided on a standard for ourselves. 
We are pledged to our consciences, and to 
one another, to do by a servant as we would 
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have her do by us. We make our own ex- 
aminations, caring little for recommenda- 
tions from former employers. They are usually 
valueless. We ascertain what she considers 
her qualifications for the place she seeks, 
what wages and privileges she expects, con- 
duct her through the kitchen, dining-room, 
laundry, bath-rooms, and the chamber. she 
will occupy, answer her questions concern- 
ing the work, all the while studying her with 
a wisdom and insight born of experience, 
which influence our final decision. 

If she enters the service of the family, she 
is assigned to a room which is as comfortable 
as any in the house. It is furnished with 
carpet, spring-bed and mattress, clothes- 
press, bureau, mirror, table, wash-stand, and 
alow sewing-chair. It is warm in winter 
and cool in summer, and outside wire screens 
protect it from flies and mosquitoes. She is 
required to keep it in as good order as the 
other chambers are kept and it is inspected 
likethe rest. We think we score a point 
from the start, in showing servants that we 
propose to treat them like civilized human 
beings. 

Servants must have but one mistress. My 
sister, therefore, as housekeeper, lays out the 
work for each day, gives orders, criticises, 
teaches, oversees, holding the servants to 
their duties, and to responsibility to her. 
She is an old-fashioned housekeeper, and 
must have an orderly and well-kept house. 
The food must be well-cooked, meals served 
appetizingly and promptly at the hour, the 
chambers must be well-aired, the beds per- 
fectly made, closets guileless of moths, ants, 
and other intruders, and the bath-rooms and 
cellars clean and wholesome. She is inexora- 
ble in her determination that the work of the 
house shall be done in the morning, and the 
afternoon be exempted from labor. This 
cannot be accomplished by any amount of ex- 
hortation, direction, or orders to servants. 
So she gives the forenoon to personal super- 
vision of the work, not unfrequently ‘‘lend- 
ing a hand” herself—always, indeed, when 
there is any thing to be done requiring care- 
ful judgment, delicate manipulation, or great 
nicety of preparation. Every part of the 
house comes under her observation daily, 
every department of the work is kept up, and 
what should be done to-day is not thrust over 
into the morrow. When she needs aid in 
her work, she calls on any member of the 
family, and is promptly reinforced. 
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She thus secures to herself the undivided 
afternoons and evenings, and to theservants, 
some hours of every afternoon for rest, when 
nothing unusual is in progress, and entire 
control of the evenings, while one unbroken 
afternoon and evening is theirs every week. 
The Sundays are carefully planned, so that 
the servants always can attend church once 
a day, and be free from work after the dinner 
is over, until bed-time. As a rule, we are 
servant-less on Sunday afternoons and eve- 
nings, and depend on ourselves. It is a 
great gain so toarrange the work fora house, 
that the servants have stated hours of labor, 
and know when their work is done. One, 
great cause of the aversion to housework, on 
the part of young women, liesin the fact that 
it is never done, that they are subject to the 
beck and call of some one from morning to 
night, that they can secure no leisure, and 
must forgo all secial enjoyment. Their mis- 
tresses are many and their work endless. It 
drives many a girl into shops and factories, 
where, after paying board, her earnings are 
so meager that she is in danger of falling 
into immoral practices for the sake of money. 

We have trained ourselves to feel respon- 
sible for our servants. They shareour pleas- 
ures as well as our labors, and we frequently 
furnish them with tickets to concerts, lec- 
tures, and entertainments. When they are 
sick we nurse them, unless the illness is so 
serious as to require removal to a hospital 
or totheir home. We teach them to cut, 
make, and mend their clothing, and aid them 
with the sewing-machine, when they have 
fitted the work. We cultivate in them per- 
sonal cleanliness and thrift, and look care- 
fully after their morals. For their sakes we 
do not allow servants late hours, nor the ha- 
bitual use of a night-key. We do not thrust 
them out from the family, because they are 
servants, but when they remain long with 
us, become interested in them and are glad 
to help them to higher positions. 

Of course, we meet with difficulties in our 
efforts to bring them into conformity with 
orderly and cleanly habits of work and life. 
There are some who could not possibly be 
made over into good servants, unless one were 
dowered with the years of Methuselah. We 
succeed in retaining good servants a long 
time, one Norwegian girl living fifteen years 
in the family, and long before her departure 
sinking the relation of servant in that of 
friend. The intractability of mazxy, the dis- 
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honesty of a few, the ingratitude, indiffer- 
ence, and immorality of others do not dis- 
courage us. For we do not expect all the 
Christian graces for three and four dollars a 
week, and it requires brains to run a modern 
kitchen, and grace in large measure, to sat- 
isfy an exacting nineteenth century house- 
hold. And because humanity will take no 
step forward, only as it is goaded on by ne- 





cessity, I sometimes surprise myself by 
praying, dumbly, that servants may degen- 
erate into greater inefficiency, or advance up- 
ward into higher positions; for then, in 
time, their worthlessness or scarcity will 
compel us to put on our thinking-caps, and 
mature a good working plan for co-operative 
housekeeping, which will be the housekeep- 
ing of the future. 


THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES AT OXFORD. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 


HIRTY years ago Haw- 

thorne said of Oxford that 
its repose was ‘‘as if half 
a dozen by-gone centuries 
had set up their rest there, 
and as if nothing of the 
present time ever passed 
through the deeply recessed archway that 
shut the college from the street.’ But 
the spirit of the present has penetrated even 
these cloistered shades, and amid all that is 
old and venerable one finds novelties in the 
two colleges for women opened just eleven 
years ago. 

They are not called colleges indeed, but 
halls, the distinction being that they are not 
endowed institutions, but, as their critics 
would say, ‘‘co-operative shops,’’ dependent 
on patronage for support. Somerville Hall 
is simply a large, old-fashioned dwelling- 
house enlarged for present needs. It has no 
luxury of oak floors or carvings or old 
stained glass, as have the residence halls of 
the men ; its simplicity, indeed, is an index 
of the difference in position between men and 
women students at Oxford. But it means 
a good deal for women to get in at all, to 
have a friendly roof above them, and care 
and counsel in their work. The Hall ac- 
commodates nearly thirty girls, each having 
aroom toherself. Thelifeis rather that of a 
family than aschool orclub, and in this regard 
the girls are more fortunate than their brothers. 

Lady Margaret Hall is like Somerville, 
only pleasanter in location and perhaps a 
thought more luxurious in the furnishings. 
It accommodates the same number and both 
Halls plainly supply a demand since they 
arealways full. St. Hugh’s, just opened, is 
less crowded. 





These halls aresimply homes forthe girls, 
They were founded by the Oxford Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, in 1879, 
and the regular teaching is provided by that 
association, ‘“‘the work being arranged to 
meet the requirements of the Oxford Univer- 
sity examinations for women, of which the 
standard is identical with that of the Univer- 
sity examinations for men.’’ Having passed 
these, however, the women do not receive a 
degree, but acertificate attesting their rank 
and scholarship. That is as far as conserva- 
tive Oxford will go. But the great libraries, 
the Bodleian and the Radcliffe and the Tay- 
lor, the art galleries with their admirable 
collections, the University Museum with its 
laboratories for scientific work,—all these 
are open to men and women alike. It is in 
these, in the lectures of professors chosen for 
distinction in their special work, above all 
in the very air of Oxford rich in history and 
tradition that the superiority of these halls 
lies, They are not normal schools, though 
every year a proportion of the women they 
send out become teachers, thus raising the 
general standard of feminine education all 
over England. The entire expense for board 
and university feces is about four hundred 
dollars a year; but the three terms make in 
all but twenty-four weeks. Residence and 
private ‘‘coaching”’ in the Long Vacation 
must usually be added to this, and counted 
as a hundred dollars more. There is at 
present no regular entrance examination; 
but students must satisfy the principals that 
their attainments are such that they will 
profit by their advantages ; and besides the 
regular university lectures private instruc- 
tion is furnished by the Association. Plainly 
this Higher Education is not yet meant for 
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poor girls, though there are a few free 
scholarships open to competitive examina- 
tion. The colleges cannot well be cheap so 
long as they are co-operative; their crying 
need is endowment. 

As to the difference between these women’s 
colleges and our own, it should be said that 
they have not, as Vassar and Wellesley, a 
regularly prescribed course of study. They 
are not independent bodies, but part of a 
great system. It is their business to prepare 
their students for the university examina- 
tions. These yearly examinations as given 
by Cambridge and Oxford, are of two kinds, 
the Ordinary, for which the degree of B. A. 
is given, and the Tripos, or honor examina- 
tion in three related subjects. To the Ordi- 
nary, women are not admitted; and the 
reason given at Cambridge is interesting. It 
is comparatively easy; if opened to women, 
the college authorities fear they would be 
over-run by them. Nothing is left them, 
therefore, but to ‘‘goin’’ for ‘“‘honors.’’ Of 
the five thousand men at Cambridge, nine- 
tenths content themselves with the Ordinary; 
but ofthe two or three hundred women 
nearly all offer themselves for honors,—and 
rarely fail to win them. It is hardly ten 
years since they were formally admitted to 
these examinations and put, practically, 
on the same footing as men. Since then 
they have seemed to take rather more than 
their share of ‘‘honors,’’ as witness Miss 
Ramsey, who some years ago was ranked 
as the only ‘‘ First Class,’’ and Philippa 
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Fawcett, who this year is placed by the 
examiners as above Senior Wrangler, above, 
that is, the highest rank the University can 
mark, 

But the fact that these colleges go in 
chiefly for honors, makes their work quite 
different from ours. We aim at a broad, 
general culture ; allowing electives only in 
the last years of a girl’s college life. The 
English girl may be said to ‘‘specialize”’ from 
the first. She goes in for honors in lan- 
guages or mathematics or history ; which 
means that she gives all her soul to two or 
threesubjects, in preparation fora very severe 
examination in them. All the rest of the 
field of culture she leaves untouched ; she 
has neither time nor strength for it. To the 
American it seems better adapted to the post- 
graduate than the average undergraduate. 
But the women have simply adapted them- 
selves to the system of the English universi- 
ties. These set the standards, prescribe the 
work, andcrown its completion. There are 
no ‘“‘rules’’ in these halls; but the students 
‘are expected ”’ to do all that is usually “ re- 
quired.’”” As arule they are mature enough 
totake care of themselves, and if one may 
judge by the tennis and cricket fields near 
the halls and by the boats on the river, they 
do not lose health in devotion to books. 
Prayers are read daily in each hall; the life 
is thoroughly home-like, and the rooms, re- 
flecting individual tastes, are as charming 
as possible. College gi-ls everywhere may 
be trusted for that. 


D’s. 


BY KATE SANBORN, 


BARRELS, BURLAPS, BONES, AND BAY LEAVES. 


Y this title I mean my 
general puzzlement over 
the articles on economic 
catering, harmonious 
and esthetic housekeep- 

* ing, and house furnish- 

ing, on extremely lim- 

ited incomes; books, also, telling us how to 

live comfortably and cheerily on one hundred 
dollars a year, more or less, saving one- 
tenth at that; and cook-books by experienced 
experts, giving good, nourishing meals at 








ten cents a plate, or a generous dinner for 
four hungry people with three or four courses 
and dessert for one dollar, should be grouped 
in this class of well-meant and well-paid for, 
but misleading, literature for the impecunious. 
This chimera is growing more and more 
fantastic and impossible, and bright women 
all over the land are smiling and analyzing 
with keen criticisms this rosy buncombe. 
Some recent articles in a religious weekly 
were written in the wildest way. No other 
living woman could get so much food for so 
minute an outlay, and the food was insuffi- 
cient to feed any ordinary family. ‘Eight 
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oranges for thirteen cents, four bananas for 
seven cents,’’ could only be secured late in 
the day, and the fruit on the verge of decay, 
from a second-rate peddling huckster. Tae 
editors requesting that old friends renewing 
subscriptions should make suggestions for 
future improvement, one witty reader asked 
for the average weight of that economic 
lady’s family after six months of that scanty 
supply of food ! 

Are you not all weary of directions, full- 
length, for making barrel chairs? Every one 
knows that he can construct something to 
sit on, out of a barrel; why continue the 
study endlessly? I once advised a friend to 
take a popular journal for ladies. 

**Does it always have a column devoted to 
barrel chairs?’’ she asked. 

*O, no,” I replied. “It has the best 
women writers as its contributors.” 
| She sent for sample copy, and the first 
words that met her eye were explicit direc- 
tions for making a double-barrelled chair! 

Then—burlaps! If the skillful wives of 
army officers, who have a special gift for fur- 
nishing their quarters effectively from the 
contents of a moderate sized trunk, aided by 
soap boxes and a piano case, choose to drape 
with burlaps or line their walls with thesame, 
all right, but it seems unnecessary constantly 
to urge its claims upon housekeepers in or- 
dinary life. The furnishing was lately de- 
scribed of a large parlor with odds and ends 
of furniture covered with red canton flannel 
and unbleached cotton in stripes (like a bar- 
ber’s pole), finished with a cheap worsted 
fringe, knotted in with a crochet needle. 
This savage combination was used even to 
“‘treat’’ three-legged wooden stools, much 
better looking without it. The result—semi- 
surgical, semi-patriotic—must have been bad 
enough to enrage a bull in the next county. 
Then nothing soils more quickly than this 
red flannel, with its rough nap absorbing all 
the dust, and nothing looks more hopelessly 





dirty when soiled. Auri/aps, in this case, 
would have done better. 

I once studied a prize article on ‘‘How to 
Live on $500 per year.” Each needed article 
was enumerated. I remember that some 
garment, as universal and essential as trous- 
ers for the head of the house, was entirely 
forgotten. Then providing for the table, the 
glowing word pictures that make my mouth 
water, of delicious meals made of almost 
nothing and pronounced perfect by two 
able-bodied, hungry men—that is aggra- 
vating to the average woman who cannot 
perform miracles. 

This is the usual story. John sends word 
to his bright-eyed, loving little wifie, jennie. 
that he will bring home an old college friend 
to dinner. 

There is nothing in the house but a small 
loat of bread, a smaller piece of beef, and the 
usual vegetables that are kept in stock in 
every house—and a good supply of Bay 
Leaves. Molly, a raw, untrained Irish girl, 
makes, with little help, a most savory soup 
of the beef bone, and bay leaves float on the 
surface; the remnant of beef makes cro- 
quettes—a few bay leaves surrounding the 
platter; the bread appears as do actresses, 
in three different ways—dice toasted, thick 
squares by the dinner plate, at last asa 
bread pudding disguised by raisins and 
spices. The linen is always spotless, the 
glass and silver shining, and the two hungry 
men are filled and serene. 

Is this a general experience? Do bay 
leaves and a shining soup-spoon satisfy your 
“two men’’? 

Then how vines do grow—in print, and 
how easy it is to make hens ‘‘pay.”” And— 
and—but my limit is reached. May we not 
hope, feebly to be sure, but still hope, that 
there may some time be a blessed surcease 
of this too chronic twaddle about sitting in 
barrels, living on love and shiniug silver, and 
generous gorges on bones and bay leaves? 
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BY ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 





2| INCE the above question 
has been asked, the bur- 
den of proof rests on 
those who take the neg- 
ative side. It is their 
part toshow how women 
can rightly hold them- 
selves aloof from what so naturally con- 
cerns them. The education of the children 
of any household is a family affair. A 
community, or a town, or a city, is but a 
collection of families, and if the commu- 
nities, towns, and cities take charge of the 
general education this continues to be a 
family affair just the same, and one in which 
fathers and mothers have equal concern and 
equal responsibility. The whole matter has 
been mystified by its connection with that 
dubious system of wire-pulling, self-seeking, 
favoritism, intimidation, and rivalries which 
goes by the name of politics. Man says to 
woman—Beware! Come not in contact with 
this corrupt arrangement whereby we govern 
thepeople, yourselvesiacluded. And shrink- 
ing woman says—Voting is odious and un- 
womanly. Let us keep away from all this 
intricacy and mystery whichareso far beyond 
our comprehension. 

But thereisno real mystery in the case, 
nothing intricate. Itis all very plain and 
simple, and this can be easilyshown. Let 
us suppose one family residing by itselfa 
long way from anyother. An important 
consideration presents itself—the children’s 
education. Under such conditions what 
would be the natural way of proceeding? 
Why, the father and mother would talk the 
matter over. Others of the household, un- 
cles, aunts, cousins, would join the council. 
Various questions would arise. What 
teachers, what studies? which authors? how 
many study hours and how divided? The 
importance of the case demands what every 
member has tooffer, whether ofsuggestion,ex- 
perience, knowledge, wisdom. Motherwould 
putin a word for English literature ; father 
would speak for the solid branches and 
plenty of out-doors; Aurt Emily might 
ask that attention be given to the study 











of plants, flowers, insect life, the instincts 
of animals. 

Every one knows that this way would 
be the.one. adopted of arranging for the 
children’s education. Every one knows that 
the women of the family would not say, 
This is not our affair. Let us keep within 
our own sphere. 

Too absurd for any thing, would be the 
general verdict on such proceedings, the 
verdict of both men and women. 

Now let us suppose that two other families 
come tolive nearby. The children of the 
three families naturally would become asso- 
ciated in their studies, and as naturally the 
adult members of all would hold council to- 
gether. Suppose a fourth family arrives, and 
a fifth, There are now children enough for 
alittle school. No one home room is suffi- 
ciently large. There must be a building. 
New matters come up for consideration, as 
sizeof building, locality, heating, seating, 
ventilation, plans, specifications, estimates, 
different arrangements as to teachers and 
study-courses. Would the women of these 
families remain utterly silent? Certainly 
not. The matter would be madea subject of 
conversation among men and women in 
gatherings therefor, and as they might 
chance to meet socially, or on trains, or by 
the wayside. And it would betalked of more 
by mothers among themselves than by fath- 
ers among themselves, and any woman who 
should declare that she would not concern 
herself in the matter, that it was out of her 
province, that cooking, sewing, and other 
home duties, together with church duties 
and social duties, sufficiently occupied her 
time, and the men must attend to education, 
she could not trouble her head about that— 
any woman taking such a position would be 
considered as neglectful of her children’s in- 
terests, and as a very unnatural kind of 
mother. And should any father declare that 
hig children’s mother had no concern in the 
matter, that his own wisdom would suffice 
for both, his own judgment be decisive— 
suchaman would make himself a worthy 
subject of derision. It would be asked, with 
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emphasis, who should concern themselves in 
such a matter if not the mothers? 

But we know there could be no occasion 
for asking such a question. We know that 
under ordinary circumstances the opinions 
of the woman portion of the household would 
be asked and given; that they would be ex- 
pected as a thing of course. We know that 
the matter would not be settled by the man 
portion, even with the coachmen, farm hands, 
hedgers, and ditchers assisting in the de- 
cision for the reason that they were men. 

And now we come to the all-important 
question. Suppose the neighborhood tocon- 
tinue increasing in size. An aggregate of 
how many families shall make it seem nat- 
ural, make it seem right, that the women 
should not have any voice in the matter of 
school education? Suppose the families 
number fifty or more. Toomany, wewill say 
for getting suggestions and opinions in the 
old ways of chance opportunities, social 
gatherings, meetings in trains or by the way- 
side. Too many for surety that every per- 
son, or even one member of every household, 
could gather incouncil. What shall be done? 
Call a general meeting which shall select a 
number of persons having sufficiently the 
respect and confidence of the community to 
worthily represent it and let the matter be 
placed in their charge, suggestions to them 
being always in order. Ata given time in- 
dividual opinions of such persons can be ob- 
tained by means of printed ballots bearing 
these names or presenting others, 

We see that while in the small communi- 
ty can be obtained individual opinions on 
all the details of school education, the large 
community finds this method too unwieldy 
and the next best thing is to get individual 
opinions of persons who shall take charge of 
these details, in other words, the representa- 
tive method. Managed in this way school 
education is called a public affair, but thus 
named it is just as much as ever a private 
affair and concerns as closely every man and 

every woman; surely every mother. The 
interests, the hopes, fears, joys, anxieties, 
griefs, responsibilities of fifty mothers are 
just the same as those of five, and though 
we multiply this larger number by ten, or 
one hundred, or one thousand, or ten hun- 
dred thousand, the matter cannot be made of 
no concern to any one of them simply by 
calling it a public affair. The public is only 
an aggregate of families. And all public 





affairs are but private affairs bundled to- 
gether for the saké of convenient handling, 
and voting by ballot is merely a convenient 
way of sending in an opinion. Thus a 
printed ballot deposited by a woman does but 
correspond to a written note which might be 
sent in by that same woman if residing in the 
small neighborhood. And as to the sur- 
roundings of the ballot box these are likely 
to be more orderly and less offensive to fem- 
inine delicacy than are those of many a post- 
office, which is the accustomed public resort 
of both sexes. Our main point is that as the 
country, state, municipality, and lesser ag- 
gregates are composed each of individuals, 
no bugbear of a name can separate the af- 
fairs of the individual from the affairs of the 
whole, and that by no pen-stroke or diction- 
ary word can one man or one woman be freed 
from the duty of taking an interest in the 
general management of school education, of 
forming an intelligent opinion thereon, and 
of expressing that opinion in one way or an- 
other. 

In regard to our question then, let those 
who would givea negative answer show rea- 
sons why after giving her children five or six 
yearsof the tenderest solicitude a mother 
should utterly yield up so vital a concern as 
the charge of their school education ; yield it 
up to strangers, herself having no voice or 
choice in the matter neither desiring any ; 
yield it up, moreover, to men, and men 
nominated on party lines and therefore sup- 
posably under party influences and selected 
with some regard to party purposes, so that 
their selection, nomination, and election are 
made part and parcel of that “politics” 
whose conditions, being bad, are set forth by 
its managers as sufficient reason why woman, 
being good, should not engage therein even 
to the smallest extent. Now if women are 
good and politics bad, by what logic, or even 
by what common sense, or what moral sense, 
does it come about that school education 
should be given over to the latter? Regard- 
ing goodness it has been said, ‘‘ Be not good 
merely, but be good for something.’’ If 
woman is good, lether goodness be made 
available just here where goodness is needed. 
And she is declared by man to possess in a 
special manner other desirable traits, as in- 
sight, intuition, moral perception, practical 
wisdom, executive ability. Why not let all 
these aid the common cause—we may say the 
suffering cause—of education? As regards 
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time and thought there are certainly more 
women who can take these from household 
and othé?@fities than there are men who can 
sufficiently free themselves from the de- 
mands of their respective kinds of occupa- 
tion. 

As to equality, neither sex is wholly equal 
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to the other. Thus in the matter now under 
our consideration, women should take part 
not because they arelike men, but because 
they are different from them. The special 
qualities of both are required for making a 
complete human force, a working force cde- 
quate to the needs of humanity. 


CHILDHOOD OF EMINENT WOMEN. 


ARRANGED BY HARRIET CARTER. 


Men are only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don’t change much after all. 


UT would not these well- 
known linescontain thesame 
amount of truth, if fer the 
word ‘‘hearts’’ there were 
substituted ‘‘minds’’? Isit 
not the common experience 
in looking back over our 
past lives that it is difficult 
to think of our minds at any 
time as other than they are 

now? Recall the mortification whencaught in 
some censciously childish act. Was it notex- 
actly thesameasthat whichcomesin grown-up 
years when found engaged in a bit of foolish- 
ness? And when danger befell or any sud- 
den crisis occurred, did we not think and act 
exactly as we would under the same circum- 
stances in mature life? 

The following incident told by George 
Eliot of herself shows that at that time she 
made an effort exactly similar in character to 
the work of her mature life in writing the 
books which impressed the world with a 
sense of her superior character. Such a na- 
ture cannot help making itself known. She 
wore herself out in letting the world know of 
her greatness. At four years of age she dis- 
tinctly remembered seating herself one day 
atthe piano, not knowing one note, and 
playing with all the energy she could com- 
mand, in order that she might impress upon 
the servants thethought that she was a great 
personage, one possessed of unusual ability. 

This desire to show superiority of mind is 
much rarer than the craving to be recognized 
as beautiful or interesting. There is a 
Story told of Goethe’s Bettina, which has 
many counterparts, On recovering from a 
fever Bettina expressed childish delight to 
find that she was very pale, that her eyes 








had ‘become large and expressive, and that 
her other features in proportion were intel- 
lectually passive, and she asked Giinderode, 
by whom she was attended, if the first traces 
of the transfiguration were not already upon 
her. 

The clever, brilliant Fannie Kemble who 
got so much out of life, and who in all the 
darkest misfortunes did her best to find some 
bright spot, never did more than when a lit- 
tle, toddiing thing not yet five years of age, 
she joyfully exclaimed on being served with 
bread and water as a punishment for some 
misdemeanor, ‘‘Now I am like those poor, 
dear French prisoners whom everybody 
pities so.”” In thesame line the philosoph- 
ical Madame Roland showed her true nature 
perfectly when she received her penal bread 
and water with the laconic comment, ‘*‘Good 
for the digestion,’”’ and the whipping which 
followed this remark with, ‘‘ Good for the 
circulation.”’ 

Harriet Martineau working her own way 
through to the solutionof many difficult 
problems of life and asking no help from 
others, was no whit different in this respect 
than when as a child she went for years won- 
dering what a spring-gun was. All sorts of 
absurd fancies floated through her mind as 
she thought of it, such as that it must be a 
pea-green musket, that being the color of the 
spring-time. When she was twenty years old 
she accidentally saw one and the mystery 
was solved. 

Little Saint Theresa of Avila in the six- 
teenth century, at the age of seven years was 
so fired with religious enthusiasm that she 
persuaded her brother younger than herself 
to go with her to the land of the Moors and suf- 
fer martyrdom for the glory it would bring to 
them. Saint Theresa says, ‘‘ We delighted in 
hearing of the lives of the saints and when 
we saw what tortures they had endured for 
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the love of God, it seemed to methis was 
nothing to give for the enjoyment of Him. 
We often talked of the matter and at last de- 
cided that we would go into the country of 
the Moors, asking alms that we might be 
beheaded.”” The idea charmed little Pedro 
but he naively suggested that they go as cru- 
saders as that would be pleasanter than to go 
as martyrs. The small crusaders bravely 
started out, but were soon captured as 
naughty little runaways, and brought back 
home. The result was an ignominious fail- 
ure, but Theresa carried out her pious resolves 
and became a loved and honored saint. 

This same spirit of a chiid taking matters 
in its own hands is shown in the childhood of 
Anna Jameson. She had heard her parents 
talking of their necessities and with a child’s 
boldness she made a plan for increasing the 
family finances. To take her three sisters, 
all younger than herself, and go to Brussels 
and learn lace-making and soon return with 
riches seemed to her an entirely feasible plan. 
The sisters were faint-hearted but Anna rig- 
idly held them to the proposed plan. The 
last evening at home came; and in their 
prettiest frocks and bravest ribbons they sat 
down to the tea-table. The father casually 
remarked to Louisa, ‘‘ There’s no telling 
when we may be together again, my darling.”’ 
What child would not have clung desperately 
to itsfather? And Camillatowhom Anna had 
furnished the backbone, was only too glad to 
join her sister and declare passionately that 
nothing should take them from their home. 
Anna, hopelessly deserted, could only give 
up her expedition ; but the generous desire 
to help, remained a strong characteristic. 

In the autobiography of Frances Kemble 
one does not find saint-like qualities, 
but the childish audacity that dares to 
do was prominent. One day when walking 
with her aunt her impertinence made her 
aunt excuse her for the rest of the walk. But 
the impetuous young lady had no idea of re- 
turning peacefully home, but started for Lon- 
don ; becoming tired and hungry she stopped 
ata poor needle-woman’s to whom she con- 
fided her plans, that she was on her way to 
London to obtain a theatrical engagement, 
adding that ‘‘no one with talent need ever 
want for bread.”” She was persuaded to 
lie down and resta while. Her sleep was 
broken by her aunt’s voice, who was inquir- 
ing for the runaway. She, too, suffered the 





ignominy of fiilure. She says, ‘‘I expiated 
my offense by a week of bread and water and 
daily solitary confinement in a sort of tool- 
house in the garden. This was not cheerful 
but I endeavored to make it appear as little 
the reverse as possible, by invariably singing 
at the top of my voice whenever I heard foot- 
steps on the gravel walk near my place of con- 
finement.”’ 

When strong emotions andthe imagination 
characterize the later life, almost invariably 
they are shown in childhood. When wee, 
sensitive Mary Clemmer, who idolized her 
father, was told that his beautiful black hair 
would some time be gray, the announcement 
was so terrible to her that she burst into pas- 
sionateweeping. Sophia Peabody, known to 
the world as Hawthorne’s wife, was driven 
into a paroxysm of terror when a child, by 
the scowling threat of a beggar girl, ‘I'll 
maul you.” ‘‘To be mauled! What was 
that? Something, doubtless, unspeakably 
dreadful. The new, strange word cast an in- 
definite horror over the process to which I 
was to be subjected.’’ 

Advocates of thetheory that the differences 
in men are the result of education and en- 
vironment, that there is no such thing as in- 
herent evil or good, might modify their con- 
clusions by studying the characteristics of 
children more carefully. What but one of 
the commonest natural impulses prompted 
the little Harriet Beecher to exclaim to her 
beautiful step-mother, ‘‘ Because you have 
come and married my Pa, when I am big 
enough, I mean to go and marry your Pa!”’ 

The individuality of this same child is 
shown by a story of one of her visits to her 
grandmother’s home. Here she read the 
Arabian Nights and drew her own conclu- 
sions. Oneof them was rather hard on a 
poor cat that strayed into the house and at- 
tached itself to the grandmother who re- 
jected its friendship. Little Harriet got the 
idea that the poor cat was really the old 
lady’s daughter, who, by some witchery, had 
lost her human form and was trying in vain 
to reveal her love to her mother. The con- 
clusion was inevitable. The spell must be 
broken. So when the little girl was alone 
with the cat, she took the opportunity to 
deluge the frightened creature with water, 
saying solemnly, ‘If this is thy natural 
form retain it, if not, resume the form of a 
woman ” 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A LEGAL MARRIAGE. 


BY LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL. B. 
Of the Boston Bar, 


T ought to be a simple enough 
matter to define a legal mar- 
riage and to state how it must 
be solemnized. And in fact 
there is not much difficulty in 
giving a definition to which 
little if any exception can be 
taken. I generally use that 
found in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Marriage is a contract, made in due 
form of law, by which a man and woman re- 
ciprocally engage to live with each other 
during their joint lives and to discharge to- 
ward each other the duties imposed by law 
on the relation of husband and wife.” 

But to apply the abstract terms of this 
definition to the many concrete cases of mar- 
tiages of doubtful validity that areconstantly 
arising, is far fromeasy, andof thedifficulties 
with which its every word bristles, none are 
more perplexing than thoseof theexpression 
“‘made in due form of law.’’ Iexpress no 
opinion in any of these articles as to what 
the law ought to be, or might be under dif- 
ferent social conditions, but I simply en- 
deavor to state as briefly and clearly as I 
may, what the law is. 

By the underlying common law of all parts 
of the United States, a marriage might be 
entered into by a man and woman, otherwise 
free and competent to marry, who should de- 
clare before witnesses their intention of living 
together as husband and wife. Such a dec- 
laration, if carried out in fact, constituted a 
perfectly valid marriage without any cere- 
mony, civil or religious. But in all of our 
states statutes have been passed declaring 
that certain ceremonies must be complied 
with. These statutes differ more or less, but 
pretty uniformly require that some prelim- 
inary declaration be made of intention to 
marry ; that the parties shall obtain a license 
from the city or town in which one or both 
reside; that the ceremony shall be per- 
formed by a duly ordained clergyman ora 
justice of the peace; prescribing, frequently 
alsothe respective ages at which men and 
women may marry without consent of pa- 





rents, and imposing penalties on town offi- 
cers who give licenses and on clergymen and 
justices who perform marriages contrary to 
the terms of these provisions. But it is sel- 
dom the case that marriages which have 
actually been entered into by persons legally 
competent to marry will be set aside as in- 
valid, on account of non-compliance with 
these statutory requirements. Usually the 
marriage is valid, and in many states the 
common law marriage by mutual consent of 
the parties, without any ceremony at all, is 
still considered binding. It is of course un- 
necessary for me to say that it is always far 
better to comply as exactly as possible with 
all the laws of one’s state in this most im- 
portant of matters, or to suggest that, how- 
ever valid a marriage byconsent may be, it is 
in nine cases out of ten utterly impossible to 
prove such a marriage by proper evidence. 
In some states, Massachusetts among the 
number, marriages by mere mutual consent 
without any ceremony have been expressly 
declared invalid. 

Ihave used the expression ‘persons le- 
gally competent tomarry.’”’ In the matter of 
age, the common law provision is that 
girls of twelve and boys of fourteen may 
marry. Insome states this age has been 
raised by statute, but in the majority the 
common law age still prevails, and although 
the consent of parents is said to be required 
for the marriage of minors, or of minors be- 
low a certain age, the marriage is valid with- 
out such consent, and the law contents itself 
with imposing penalties on the town official 
who gives the license or the person who per- 
forms the ceremony. 

A person legally competent to marry has 
not a livingand undivorced husband or wife. 
In a few states, one is absolutely free to 
marry again if the former husband or wife 
has been absent and unheard from for a spec- 
ified time, usually seven years. But in most 
states such a second marriage would become 
invalid if the first husband or wife should 
afterward return, and the only safe way 
anywhere is to obtain a divorce on. the 
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ground of desertion before re-marrying. But 
Civorce does not always leave the parties free 
to marry. In some states a partial divorceis 
given by which the parties are authorized to 
liveapart, but not tomarryagain. Inothers, 
aithough the divorce be absolute and frees 
the innocent party entirely, it leaves the 
ether party bound. In New York for in- 
stance, where breach of the marriage vows is 
the onlycause for absolute divorce, theguilty 
party cannot marry again during the life of 
the innocent party, unless after the lapse of 
five years, and the latter having married 
again, the former upon proof of uniform good 
conduct, may obtain leave of court to marry. 

Acase has just been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts which is of 
great importance in this connection, and 
which illustrates most forcibly the legal 
maxim that ignorance of the law is no ex- 
cuse. All divorces in this state now are de- 
crees misi. That is, the divorce is pro- 
nounced, but not to take effect by an absolute 
decree till the expiration of six months, after 
which time the innocent party is freeto marry 
again; but the guilty party is not free to 
marry until the expiration of two years from 
the date of the absolute decree. A lady 
against whom her husband had obtained a 
divorce for desertion (the merits of which case 
we will not consider here) wished to marry 
again, and under an entirely innocent misap- 
prehension of the law on this point, married 
at the expiration of two years from the date 
of the first decree, instead of waiting the ex- 
tra six months. Some years later, her sec- 


ond husband discovered the real state of the 
law and took advantage of it to apply for a 
decree of nullity setting the marriage aside, 
which decree he obtained, and the Supreme 
Court has now ratified the decision. The 
factthat both parties were ignorant of the 
law on this point, and supposed their mar- 
riage to be perfectly good when they entered 
into it, was noexcuse. The marriage was 
absolutely void because the woman was rot 
competent to marry. 

A marriage ceremony performed in jest—a 
mock-marriage—is not binding, because there 
is no real intent to marry ;,so if one party is 
forcibly compelled, it is no marriage; or if 
one is insane or intoxicated so as to be un- 
able to comprehend the nature of the con- 
tract ; or if the parties are too closely related 
to each other by ties of blood or of marriage, 
these forbidden degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity being fixed in each state by statute. 
But in any of these cases the better way is to 
apply to the court for a decree annulling the 
marriage, instead of relying upon the chance 
of its being void without a decree. 

For it must be remembered that property 
rights and the legitimacy: of children depend 
on the question whether or not a marriage is 
valid, and too much care cannot be taken, 
first tocomply with all the laws of one’sstate, 
when entering the marriage relation, and 
second to obtain a decree of court validating 
or annulling a marriage upon which any 
shadow of doubt rests. 

In my next paper I will consider briefly the 
effect of marriage upon a woman’s property. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN. 


BY HELEN A. CORNWELL. 


PART ONE. 
"Fru 2; USPICION of the genu- 
é ineness of the modern 
system of entertaining, 
affects many of even its 






° ‘ zealous supporters. 
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SQ Poy There is among even the 
ie == Zk fashionable, a cynical 
feeling that the whole thing is artificial; 
nothing better being at hand they con- 
tinue to give it countenance. Distrust- 
ful acceptance of a thing, however, only 
adds \to whatever of superficiality and 


shallowness there is in it. Those not born 
into circles where entertaining is as mucha 
part of daily life as eating one’s meals, view 
the scheme with jealousy or disgust. Those 
who attempt to enter society and fail, heap 
contempt on it. Altogether the system has 
a large circle of half-hearted and critical 
friends and a still larger one of envious or 
contemptuous spectators. Both circles are 
rash and unscientific in their judgment. 

The social system in vogue is merely 
formal only when its supporters are igno- 
rant of its history and misunderstand its prin- 
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ciples. Hugebodies must be guided by fixed 
laws if they are to work in harmony. Be- 
cause rules are followed in carrying out prin- 
ciples and impulses, it does not follow that 
formality is the only result: It is the fault 
of the actor if formality does ensue. It 
proves that he is not capable of at once keep- 
ing and controlling his emotions. 

The people of a town or city must wor« to- 
gether by fixed rules if they secure a har- 
monious social system. At the bottom of all 
these rules are those founded on hospitality. 
From the practice of hospitality nobody is 
excused. Every onecan entertain his friends 
if he will. Mary Clemmer in her beautiful 
Washington home and Mary Booth in her 
New York house, both won by their own 
exertions, show what the single self-support- 
ing woman can do in creating a social center. 
Thousands of teachers, journalists, and 
clerks among women, are doing the same 
thing on a less ambitious scale in every town 
and city of the country. What matter ifthe 
bed must be taken down to make room? 
What if there is nothing to serve for refresh- 
ments but pop-corn and water? What if like 
Polly at that famous spread in the ‘Old 
Fashioned Girl,’ you have but one knife and 
that must be polished in the flower-pot be- 
fore using? Your duty is to gather your 
friends about you in some form of sociability. 
There is no home so simple, none so elegant, 
that it is an exception. Boys and girls, 
maids and bachelors, married and single, old 
men and women, are under the law; even 
that numerous but unclassified and in excusa- 
ble specimen, the couple which boards, must 
follow the regulation, 

It is the failure to recognize the neces- 
sity of universal hospitality and of the prin- 
ciples which must be followed in practicing 
it, which engenders formality in entertaining, 
These principles are few. Good-will, 


The open-handed spirit, frank and blithe 
Of ancient hospitality 


is first cf all. What can result but artificial- 
ity when with a sigh, Madame Felissima de- 
cides that she must give a dinner-party, a re- 
ception, or a tea, if she isto keep her ‘‘po- 
sition.”” What but a burden can her enter- 
tainment be if the proposition brings com- 
plaints of the expense from her husband and 
groans from the rest of the household? Yet 
it is quite sure that half of the entertaining 
done, is begun with some such spirit. How 
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can there be gracious welcome if the recep- 
tion given is a mere balancing of accounts? 
Friends are to be invited because they are 
wanted, because the host and hostess are 
eager to gather about them those they admire 
and love; because trouble, and cost, and 
weariness, are nothing to the pleasures of hos- 
pitality. 

Nothing so emphasizes the genuineness of 
an act as simplicity. This sweet grace is 
coldly received by the present mode. But 
next to good-will it is the essential of all en- 
tertaining. Display of any kind is out of 
harmony with genuine hospitality. Elegant 
always as one’s purse permits, ceremonious 
always as the occasion demands, an enter- 
tainment must never be any thing but quiet 
in jits elegance, dignified and sincere in its 
ceremony. When there isa parade of ele- 
gance and wealth, the guests become specta- 
tors. Decorations may be so abundant and 
beautiful that they interfere with sociability. 
The program of music and readings may be 
so pompous that the impression of the theater 
is given instead of that of a private house. 
An elaborate supper may tickle the palate of 
a gourmand, but it is contrary to the best 
traditions of society and leaves nothing but 
indigestion and disgust behind it. 

Among the very rich of the country this 
cardinal principle of simplicity is constantly 
abused. Entertaining becomes often an ex- 
hibition. The practice is demoralizing in its 
influence ; unthinking people come to look on 
display as a primary quality of social life. If 
they entertain, it isin imitation of the elab- 
orate affairs others have given. Frequently 
they exceed their means, with disastrous 
financial results. Thus the social system is 
thrown into disgrace with many sensible 
people who could help to preserve its 
principles undefiled, if the abuse of the ex- 
travagant did not disgust them. Many 
others, misled by display, refuse to entertain 
because they cannot compete. 

One of the saddest results of ostentation is 
that the great efforts made are so sadly mis- 
directed. Wits are ransacked for new styles 
of favors, instead of new bon mots; time is 
devoted to planning a menu, which should 
be spent in arranging the company ; strength 
is given to appearances which ought to be 
saved to put one in the highest mental and 
spiritual condition for the occasion itself. 

The restoration of simplicity to social life 
is absolutely necessary to restore its credit, to 
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harmonize its inequalities, and to make every- 
body feel that he can and ought to bean 
active factor in it. 

But simplicity does not mean indifference 
to appearances. (True simplicity is the per- 


~ fection of good taste. It implies the subtlest 


refinement in arrangements, the most ex- 
quisite grace in serving, the most careful fore- 
thought, the daintiest touch. It is a quality 
which cannot be imitated or bought. It must 
spring from a mingling of refined natural 
taste and of sweet and earnest impulses. 

. Good judgment is the twin of good taste in 
social matters} The selection of a company 
which is to spend a few hours together, calls 
for discretion and insight. If put together 
well, the flow of spirits will be instantaneous ; 
there will bean immediate reciprocity ofgood 
feeling ; interest, freedom, sympathy, will 
prevail from the first. None but a wise man 
or woman can makea party which will be 
congenial. It requires all that high order of 
judgment which we call knowledge of human 
nature, There must be judgment also in the 


id 





topics selected for conversation, judgment in 
introducing, judgment in preventing friction, 
in sliding, not tripping, over the inevitable 
mistakes, judgment at every point, in fact. 

When armed with all these qualities, the 
would-be-entertainer has little or nothing to 
fear. The routine of entertaining is a much 
simpler matterthan the uninitiated dream. 
There are really but few standard forms. The 
etiquette which attends each seems labored 
and awe-inspiring only when it is unknown. 
It can be mastered by a little attention and a 
short practice will make the courageous its 
complete victors. The main divisions in 
which entertainments may be placed are, the 
Dinner Party, the Luncheon, the Reception, 
the Garden Party, the Informal ‘‘ Spread,” 
theCelebration. The chief details of the eti- 
quette for each so far as host or hostess 
is concerned are: invitations, preparation 
of house, dress, reception; entertainment, 
refreshments. These matters I shall con- 
sider in another issue of the Woman’s Council 
Table. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT WOMAN. 
BY NINA VON KORIBOUT-DASCHKEWITSCH. 


Translated from the '' Frauenberuf "’ for '' The Chautauquan.” 


Goa HE life of the Russian 
> S> peasant woman is very 
different from that of the 
German wife and maiden. 
She would consider her- 
self very fortunate could 
she apply to herself Schil- 
ler’s words, ‘‘ Rule in the 
home circle’? and confine her energies to 
this domain, yet under most governments of 
Russia the saying is not applicable ; not only 
old women but also girls scarcely sixteen 
years old, plow, harrow, and thresh, no worse 
and no less than men, not to speak of corn- 
cutting, which particularly devolves upon 
them. 


As soon as the snow is melted and the earth 
is thawed—not later than in April—the do- 
mestic life of the Russian peasant woman is 
at an end, and until late autumn she is to be 
seen only in the field, at hay-making, and on 
the threshing floor. No considerations of 
any kind limit this universal rule,—not even 
care for children, born or unborn; hence so 





many women fade before their time and so 
many incur incurable diseases; hence the 
great mortality of young children. 

The just result of equality in work should 
be equality in profit, especially when the 
peasant cultivates not only his own field, 
which often is not able to support him, but 
also the field of a neighboring property 
owner. But of such equality there is nothing 
to say; for women and girls are only fed, 
they must clothe themselves, and the men 
also, since the clothing is of home-woven 
material; yet even these materials call for 
expense,—they must be colored and printed. 
There must be money also for head kerchiefs, 
holiday aprons, and the necessary red ssara- 
fan, and it must be earned in the winter 
months. The latter garment is worn every 
day in Great Russia, and generally the styles 
in the different regions do not in the least 
resemble each other. The prettiest costume 
of all is that of the Little Russian. A white 
smock richly embroidered in dark colors, 
and instead of a gown, a heavy, dark or 
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red plaided stuff, which clings without 
a wrinkle about the hips, is slit up a little 
on one side, and reaches almost to the ankles, 
showing the embroidered hem of the smock ; 
a red sash with ends hanging at the side, 
a velvet jacket, sleeveless and open in front, 
many strings of pearls about the neck, and 
in summer always a high crown-like wreath 
of gay-colored flowers, complete the attire. 
In winter on holidays this wreath is replaced 
by one of paper flowers, and a kerchief never 
covers the beautiful long braids. The attire 
of the woman of White Russia forms a great 
contrast to this artistic costume : a homespun 
blue gown and the tight-fitting jacket of shin- 
ing white linen, diagonally striped; here, too, 
the smock and apron are embroidered, but less 
artistically, and the scanty growth of hair is 
always covered with a gay kerchief. Only 
on holidays one sees the ssarafan and boots. 
For other times shoes are made from bast of 
linden-trees,—the poor, sandy ground of this 
province demands it. 

The chief occupation of the women in 
winter is breaking flax at a neighboring 
land-holder’s. They assemble about two 
o’clock at night and work until morning, for 
the night profit belongs undivided to them, 
’ while they are obliged to give to the family a 
share of what they earn in the day-time. 

It is the custom that sons and daughters 
be married at about eighteen years of age. 
The personal wish of the young people con- 
cerned is little regarded. The sox bringsa 
worker into the house; ‘‘the sooner, the bet- 
ter.” Whatever befalls, the daughter must 
marry sometime, and therefore it is better 
that she do it early. Next to property, youth 
is the principal consideration in the choice of 
adaughter-in-law. The first thing the lad 
asks about her is whether she is large in 
size—for on!y such a one agrees with the 
national Russian taste. 

After the parents of the lad have made 
inquiries about the different girls of the 
neighboring villages, or about the final 
choice of the lad, they begin negotiations with 
the girl’s parents. No girl inherits any gold 
or property, and should her father belong to 
the richest peasants, the daughter need ex- 
pect nothing at his death; every thing re- 
mains undivided in the estate. Yet fre- 


quently much in regard to the maiden chosen 
depends upon the suitor, and should her 
parents not wish to give her up, he offers 
often a considerable sum for their share, 
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under the pretense of celebrating a grand 
wedding. A girl that is sickly, homely, or 
especially undesirable, remains unmarried a 
long time; but old maids or bachelors are 
rarely seen among the country people. 

When the families meet, the business is 
“* moistened ’’ at once, for which purpose the 
suitor has brought brandy ; later there is a 
second, different drink on neutral ground, in 
an ale-house or a tavern, and it happenson 
this occasion that the young people see each 
other for the first time. It is not unusual that 
one or the other opposes the choice of the 
parents, and thanks tothe publicity of the 
scene, comes off victor. But if all goes well 
the formal betrothal in the bride’s home fol- 
lows the second drinking, and after one or 
two weeks comes the Madchenabend, which 
the companions of the bride, together with 
all the friends of the house gaily spend in 
song and dance; but the bride is very 
sad. To her it can only mean farewell to 
careless child-life, to the home-hearth, and 
entrance into a strange family, into an un- 
known future. In the simplest attire, a 
black cloth on the head, after entertaining 
the company awhile, she hides herself in 
the darkest corner of the cottage, where she 
spends the rest of the evening, quiet and un-. 
observed by the throng of noisy merry- 
makers. In most provinces of Russia she 
takes a formal leave of the friends and 
relations of the household,—in a connected 
speech, with a respectful salute; then of her 
playfellows, and of the members of the family;. 
she bows to the earth before her parents, 
and at last with streaming tears and heart- 
rending lamentations she takes a special 
leave of her mother. 

Next morning the wedding procession 
comes in many wagons or sledges, the horses 
mounted with bells and waving ribbons, to 
carry the bride to church; thenceeverybody re- 
pairs to the home of the bridegroom’s parents, 
where two or three days are given to celebra- 
tion. Here in the company of only the 
nearest relatives, by her own parents and 
finally by her husband, she is introduced 
in his father’s house. Our young peasant 
does not enter as an independent house- 
wife into her home, she is simply a 
member of an already large family, 
where she has only to obey and to 
work, and except the dowry she brings with 
her, she has nothing of her own. Every 
thing is family property, even the time and 
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strength ofevery one, and only the head of 


the family, ‘“‘the great peasant,’ has the 
disposal of it. The day laborers or other 
workers must start at his command or call; 
the produceis managed by him, and all the 
profits in every case determined by. him, 
those for the house as for the individual 
members of the family. In later times separa- 
tion of the great families is frequent, and I 
have heard it said that in every case the 
quarrelsomeness of the women is at fault. 
But I believe that it is rather the idea of 
family and order, indwelling in every true 
woman, which causes all these mothers to 
cherish in the bottom of their hearts the 
deep desire to found with their husbands 
homes of theirown, in order to give their 
children more freedom, to be able to do and to 
act independently with the wages of their 
hard labor, and above all for once in life to 
be “‘self”’ and not simply unwilling work- 
ing machines. But such separations are not 
easily made, since the family unwillingly 
parts with two workers and a share of the 
inventory ; the aspirant for independence 
naturally is yielded to as little as possible, 





but must agree, as the Mirr (the common 
assembly or assembly of peasants) to whom 
the application is made, cannot rule all 
private affairs and make a final decision; it 
can only take his part if he is able to show 
very extraordinary reasons for the separa- 
tion from his father’s household. Thus the 
separate housekeepers begin their course in 
great poverty, but in most cases they work 
their way through in a few years, 

It is interesting to compare the women of 
the great families with the separate house- 
keepers. The latter in spite of the privations 
in the first years, and the no less hard work, 
look so bright and cheerful and present such 
a picture of strength and confidence, that it 
is a joy to seethem. Their children resemble 
them fully in this respect, and their cheerful, 
conscious existence, their speech full of wit 
and humor, all make one suppose that they 
enjoy their home, although the basket of bread 
is morescanty and hangs higher than in those 
great families where the children, timid and 
whining, impress one in every respect as 
pitiful ; so also the women possesscharacters 
full of strength and are quiet and dignified. 


THE TIGNON. 
BY GRACE KING. 


CAP or head covering is 
known in French by the 
general nameof‘‘Tignon.”’ 
Among Louisianians it is 
the special name for the 
 kerchief in which the old- 
fashioned colored women 
tie up no as they call it, do up) their heads. 
Only the old-fashioned, for the new- 
fashioned colored women wear ‘‘ Derbys,”’ 
*«Tom-boys,”’ all sorts and varieties of caps, 
“‘Gainsboroughs,’’ any thing in short that is 
not a tignon, which they take to be a badge 
of their race, if not of former slavery. With 
such a distinction put upon them, as that of 
a black color, in a white country, it is not 
surprising that they should seek to eliminate 
all other differentiations, and imitate in ex- 
ternals even the uglinesses of the dominant 
race. 

For the whites, the tignon is but the sur- 
vival of an old, pretty, and useful fashion ; of 
a day, when our great grandmothers, instead 







of wearing the stiff fabrication known now 
as a cap, tied any bright piece of cloth, silk, 
cotton, or muslin over their hair, to conceal 
grayness, or baldness, or papillotes, or the 
fact that the hair-dresser had not arrived yet. 
Soon, regular foulard kerchiefs were made 
for the purpose—and how coquettish they 
looked on the head, miniatures and portraits 
attest to this day. There are as many pretty 
ways of tying a foulard over the head as there 
areof smiling; and a fascinating woman 
possessed one more way of flashing her 
charming individuality upon one, when she 
could thus with her own inimitable grace, 
beautify, while concealing some confession 
of weakness or failure in her toilette. 

From the mistresses the coiffure descended 
tothe maids. It was one of those accidental 
aptitudes of a fashion that produce the mir- 
acle of an unpremeditated and perfect artistic 
effect. Once seen upon their heads, nodoubt 
the tignon became an exaction by the mis- 
tresses from their ebon-hued attendants. 
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Who, with an eye to the picturesque, would 
not exact it now from them, in our mo- 
notonous world of hats? What could be 
more grateful to a swarth, lusterless skin, 
black, opaque eyes, lips vivid with crimson, 
teeth startling with whiteness, and hair that 
will not lend itself to other arrangement 
than stiff, banked masses—what could be 
more grateful to such a juxtaposition of vio- 
lent contrasts than the bright, gaudy checks 
of a Madras kerchief winding round and 
round the head, colors and figures breaking 
and commingling until a background to the 
face is formed, which looks like a setting of 
stained glass. No head-dress can so en- 
hance the value of the fine profile lines that 
some colored women present, and none so 
harmonize the unfortunate lineaments of 
others. It ennobled into a racial dignity, 
physiognomies which modern millinery ren- 
ders grotesque. 

The tying of the tignon is a matter of 
character as well as of taste, no two ever seem 
to be tied exactly alike. A slattern advertises 
herself by the way she ties her’s ; the slug- 
gard who sleeps in her tignon might just as 
well try to conceal a murder. Many a negro 
woman is engaged now, and has been bought, 
on the mere recommendation of her well-kept, 
well-tied tignon. Not one of the fine negro 
female characters described in fiction and met 
in real life, but, one can depend upon it, tied 
hertignon handsomely ; and a handsomely 
tied tignon gives the head a dignity, a poise, 
which it is doubtful whether a Parisian bon- 
net can confer. It is rather the poise a crown 
gives; the head being thereby enlarged, not 
diminished ; the face frankly presented, not 
apologized for. 

There are few places where the real tignons 
can be bought now. They must be of genuine 
Madras, else they will not tie well. The 
cheap, flimsy, printed articles that are com- 
monly sold for head-kerchiefs, make the 
politest connoisseur turn up her nose. Any 
old-time Creole negress or quadroon knows 
where to procure the genuine article; but 
they are not handsome at best; miserable 
fifty or seventy-five cent affairs. 

The really aristocraticold quadroon woman, 
that is, one whose ancestors were freed by 
grateful owners (such an one holds herself 
aloof from the common herd freed by a 
general movement of philanthropy, or 
political necessity), can still depenc upon 
her acquired or inherited store of real ban- 
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dannas,—bandannas that none but the rich 
could buy, the testimonials of esteem, 
gages ad’ amour, or souvenirs of friendship, 
picked up during a generation or two. Such 
a woman, if she has not suffered the loss 
of them through reverses of fortune, can 
display a goodly collection—all varieties of 
colors and plaids, but the brightest yellow 
will be her favorite and show signs of greatest 
wear. 

And, apropos of tignons, a handsome old 
quadroon woman can relate reminiscences 
that are as bright and piquant as the tignons 
themselves. 

She could tell of da/s des tignons, or soupers 
des tignons, where the table was laid with all 
the elegance of fine linen, porcelain, silver 
and crystal, to which the guests came each 
in her most elegant tignon, tied in her 
most elegant mode. It was the day when 
they wore gorgeously flowered cachemires, 
mousselines de laine, or even silks; their 
glossy taffetas, passed on to them by some 
grateful mistress or nursling,—and India 
muslin or real lace fichus over their shoulders 
and large gold rings in their ears. It was 
theday when they modeled their manners after 
the manners of their mistresses, and their 
mistresses modeled their’s after the Court of 
Louis XIV. And it was also the day when 
almost every quadroon nurse could count her 
trips to France by the half score. 

What a picture as they sat around their 
well-lighted, well-provisioned table! At a 
certain time of the feast the queen—there was 
always a ‘‘queen’’ or leader in such societies 
—would invite confidence particularly from 
the young. Each one, who had some secret 
trouble (love troubles of course, they never 
seemed to complain of any other), affection 
spurned, ignored, betrayed, deserted (the 
same old varieties of love troubles), each 
sufferer would recite her complaint—confi- 
dent in the powers of the queen to cure her, 
or lead her into happiness by curing the 
offending or recalcitrant party. Old quad- 
roon women when they tell of this never relate 
failure of success on the part of the queen, 
or disappointment on the part of the victim ; 
but nothing was promised or done until the 
stipulated and conventional fee was brought 
and paid, and the fee was invariably the 
handsomest tignon that could be purchased 
at the time; and this accounts for some of the 
before mentioned collections of handsome 
tignons, 
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THE PRIVATE BANK IN PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, 

THE motor by which the bulk of our busi- 
ness is run is credit. At the New York clear- 
ing house in the last twenty-three years the 
transactions have amounted to more than 
435,000 millions of dollars. Only four per 
cent of this amount was paid in money. 
Credit exchanges did ninety-six per cent 
of the work. When so large a part of 
business is done in this way, it is all- 
important that the main instrument be 
above suspicion, that the laws governing all 
its ramifications, checks, drafts, bank notes, 
be so perfect that neither folly nor rashness, 
neither dishonesty nor trickery, can reach 
them. But this is not always thecase. One 
department, at least, of the credit system of 
the country, the private bank, is frequently 
defective. In the state of Pennsylvania 
the private bank is an irresponsible institu- 
tion. The danger of such an element in the 
credit system has been fully proved by sev- 
eral recent bank failures in this state. In 
one of these cases, the following condition 
of things was discovered after the bank was 
closed: the vaults were empty, the 15 to 25 
per cent of circulation and deposit which the 
law requires a National Bank to keep in its 
vaults as a reserve, was wanting ; the assets 
were ridiculously small when compared with 
the liabilities ; the creditors were unable to 
realize any thing at the time on their de- 
posits, and they have the consolation that 
only in some future time they may receive 
something, but nobody knows when nor how 
much ; they have learmed that the friends 
and relatives of the banker hold the first 
claims; upon investigation the depositors 
find that they are nearly or quite powerless 
in attempting to force their claims, that 
while the law protects the bankers fully, it 
does little for thedepositor. Evidently there 
is something wrong about the private cor- 
poration which is able to fail in this way. 

What is a private bank in Pennsylvania? 
It is a private business. It is no more 
bounden by law than the ‘butcher or baker 
or candlestick-maker.’”” Anybody can open 
one. If hecan find enough people who are 
willing to trust their money to him he can 
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build up a large business. The amount of 
deposit he receives will depend entirely upon 
his ability to convince people that he isa 
trustworthy person. It isnot necessary that 
he give bonds for carrying on business 
honestly. It is not necessary that anybody 
do it for him ; neither is he limited about the 
ways in which he uses the money committed 
tohim. If heis wise he will put it out in 
legitimate business. He will risk nothing. 
He will offer small rates of interest and re- 
gard caution as above all duties in handling 
the funds of others. But suppose he is not 
cautious, suppose like Baring Bros. he is 
fascinated by the promise in Argentine se- 
curities, or suppose he sees millions in the 
bonds of growing Western towns, or that he 
has a political ambition, whose fulfillment 
he deems so secure that he risks on it every 
thing which he can persuade rich and poor 
to commit to him. 

Sooner or later he loses. The bank closes 
itsdoors. There is nobody responsible. The 
creditors can take only what property, gen- 
erally a small amount, the assets yield. If 
the banker has been a knave, much of his 
property will have been placed in the hands 
of others and the too-trustful creditor will be 
forced to see the man who has ruined him, 
perhaps able to live in luxury. 

The state of Pennsylvania owes it to its 
people to see that such a failure is after this 
impossible. In Chicago the failure of a pri- 
vate bank recently caused a great loss to 
many creditors and produced general sus- 
picion of the banking system. A bill has 
already been framed to prevent a repetition 
of such acatastrophe in Illinois, and it will be 
passed, it is to be hoped, early after the 
meeting of the legislature. Pennsylvania 
must do the same. The bill should provide 
that a banker file a bond for his capital, and 
there should be on it the names of responsi- 
ble bondsmen other than those of the firm. 
He should not be allowed to use deposits in 
speculation nor in politics. Asin the National 
Banks he should be obliged to keep a good 
percentage of his deposits in his vaults. 
Bank inspectors should be appointed by the 
state, who should see that these conditions 
are carried out to the letter. It may be 
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argued that a depositor ought to know how 
far he is protected before he trusts his funds. 
But few of the great mass of people to whom 
a bank failure brings the greatest suffering 
understand any thing about the organization 
ofabank, It is a hallowed institution to 
them. They feel that it confers a favor by 
accepting their money and paying a low in- 
terest. Their superstitious regard leads 
them unquestioningly to place their savings 
there. It is not to the point to say that this 
feeling is unbusiness-like. It exists and the 
law should be made to protect the weak. If 
people are weak in judgment or ignorant of 
business methods, they must be protected. 


IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 


A FEw months ago there was a cheering 
probability that Ireland, Britain’s only mal- 
content, would soon be accorded the political 
rights and privileges which have been granted 
to all other British dependencies in which the 
greater part of the inhabitants were of Euro- 
pean birth or descent. Canada to-day is 
practically as free as the United States ; so 
is Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 
Each of these nations, nominally colonies, 
has its own parliament, makes its own laws, 
and has power—which it uses, to lay duties 
upon imports from the mother country. 
England’s rule in each of them is like that of 
a genial old grandfather of a large and 
scattered family ; the old man is held in high 
respect, his advice is asked about every thing, 
he expresses his mind freely—but he never 
opposes the will of his juniors regarding any 
of their own affairs. The Crown sends out a 
viceroy or governor, who is respected accord- 
ing to his rank, and always is the subject of 
reverential paragraphs in the local papers, 
but never for the Crown, much less of his 
own accord, does he question or criticise the 
enactments of the people’s representatives. 
Hemerely adds strength, so far as it can be 
added through such means, to colonial laws 
by affixing his name and seal, as tokens of 
royal approval. Except that they cannot 
make treaties with other countries, Canada 
and the other British colonies are independ- 
ent nations—they are republics. Britain’s 
tule, to them, is one of love, not of fear. 

But Ireland, England’s oldest dependency, 
and separated from England only by a nar- 
tow channel, is ruled more rigidly than any 
other part of any civilized land. The rea- 
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sons are many, British arrogance and Celtic 
factiousness being the principal ones. On. 
both sides these long has been much stupidity, 
malignity, and pugnacity, with some more 
deliberate form of selfishness. The briefest 
sketch ofthe quarrels between the two peoples 
would cover many pages of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, for besides fighting England the Irish 
frequently have spoiled well-laid plans of 
union, by fighting each other. As fully of 
one race and blood as the English themselves, 
the Irish have repeatedly resolved themselves 
into factions and fought each other, some- 
times about religion, but more often for no 
better cause than love of fighting. They 
have been the torment and despair of almost 
all British cabinets that have lived as long as 
a parliament ; their best friends frequently 
have been compelled by incidents on the 
Green Isle to become their most determined 
foes. 

Soon after Parnell appeared in Parliament 
there began, after much strife, a gratifying 
change. The Irish members, numerous 
enough to hold the balance of power between 
Conservatives and Liberals, compelled atten- 
tion ; further, they improved so steadily in 
brains and discipline that it became possible 
to treat them as reasoning beings a few years 
ago. They allied themselves to the Liberals, 
and the Liberal leader, Mr. Gladstone, found 
them so reasonable that he made Home Rule 
for Ireland the leading purpose of his party. 
His purpose was maintained in spite of de- 
feat and of the alienation of many prominent 
Liberals. Discouraging though it may seem, 
there are English Liberals who out-Tory the 
Tories whenever a proposition is made to 
loosen the nation’s grip on any thing, yet 
many influential members of the party have 
become well enough acquainted with the Irish 
members to know that they are intelligent 
and competent as well as patriotic, and that 
the home affairs of a portion of the Empire 
could be safely entrusted to them. Little 
by little it became certain that the Conserva- 
tives’ first blunder would be Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity. Even the Conservatives were obliged 
to admit that the Irish members were admir- 
able in patience, organization, and good 
sense. 

Suddenly Parnell, the Irish leader, fell into 
disgrace through his own sinful weakness. 
In falling he attempted to save himself by 
tramping upon his friends and allies among 
the Liberals. He betrayed the terms of 
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the compact—the very secrets of the party. 
English politics is quite as rotten as 
that of any othercountry, but an exposure 
such as Parnell made had not been equaled 
in recklessness and disloyalty by any defec- 
tion within thecentury. Gladstone properly 
declined to act any longer with a faction 
which might keep Parnell at its head; the 
reason was not personal but political. Prompt- 
ly a portion of the Irish members reorganized 
under Justin McCarthy, a man of high char- 
acter, education, and parliamentary experi- 
ence, but a large minority adhered to Parnell 
and carried the war into Ireland, where it still 
rages with all the deplorable details peculiar 
to faction-fighting in that faction cursed 
country. The Conservatives gleefully de- 
clare, ‘‘I told you so’’ ; the Liberals feel in- 
sulted, indignant, and uncertain, and are ac- 
cordingly helpless. 

The end cannot be foreshadowed with 
certainty. Asa matter of policy the Liberals 
still insist upon Home Rule for Ireland, for 
it is at present their only distinctive principle. 
They have educated their constituents up to 
it, and unless a new and greater issue forces 
itself to the front before the next general 
election of Parliament, which comes two years 
hence, they will turnon the Irish question and 
return a majority in favor of Home Rule. 
Much, however, may occur in the meantime ; 
the Conservatives are not too consistent to 
devise a Home Rule plan of their own, for 
the sake of catching permanently one faction 
or other—it matters not which—of the Irish 
party. It should be remembered that members 
of Parliament receive no compensation from 
the government ; most of the Irish members 
are supported from a fund, raised by subscrip- 
tion, which is controlled by Parnell. An offer 
of office with salary—the sort of offer which 
has disintegrated all preceding Irish parties— 
would be a terrible temptation to many of 
the anti-Parnell members and might succeed 
in weakening the Home Rule movement toa 
state ofinaction, at least during the remainder 
of the present session. 

Meanwhile there remains the reflection 
that the worst blow that Ireland has ever 
had—the worst setback that has been ex- 
perienced in years by the more enlightened 
and progressive party in English politics, 
the one from which it is going to take her 
friends longest to rally and which has given 
her foes the most material—has come through 
the sin of indulgence, committed by one man. 


AUTHORS OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 


THE men and women who make our books 
arealways invested with peculiar mystery and 
interest. Well they may be. The ‘‘ new book ”’ 
has become so large a part of our social and 
private life that it is only natural that we are 
curious about the one who produces it for us. 
So many of our limitations are forgotten in 
the pages of the last volume of poetry, fiction, 
or philosophy, so many disappointments are 
lightened by their fascination, so often cour- 
age and good sense are revived by their whole- 
some pages that it is both wise and pleasant 
to track the going of the authors who write 
for us and to forecast what they have in store. 
An energetic literary journal has been do- 
ing this of late on a large scale. Some 
interesting conclusions force themselves up- 
on us in reading these personal paragraphs. 
And almost the first is how few of our liter- 
ary folk find material and inspiration at home 
in the good old-fashioned way. Miss Mary 
Wilkins, Alice French (Octave Thanet), 
George W. Cable, and a few more find their 
own and their neighbors’ door-yards green 
pastures still, but the great majority seek 
their matter in distant places. The part 
Europe plays in American authorship is es- 
pecially striking. Like Dr. J. M. Buckley 
there are a few writers who periodically go 
to Europe for recuperation and who bring 
back vast accumulations of matter which 
they deal out generously to an appreciative 
constituency. Like Eugene Field and Thomas 
Nelson Page, numbers of writers have just 
returned from abroad; and like Charles Dud- 
ley Warner others are contemplating months 
ofstudy and reflection there. The wealth of 
material which is brought back by these ob- 
servers is of less value directly than indirectly. 
The books of travel, the letters, the stories 
with foreign flavor, the historical studies, are 
worth much, but the stimulus of the example 
is;worth more and the breadth and mellowness 
it gives to all their future works of whatever 
kind, is worth still more. Europe, however, 
has ceased to be the Ultima Thule of the 
writer ; newer fields are in demand and num- 
bers travel far and wide to find some corner 
whose color has never been described and 
whose people have not been analyzed. Mr. 
Stevenson goes to Samoa, Mr. Hardy to Ja- 
pan, Mr. Scollard to the East, Mrs. Custer 
and Mary Hallock Foote explore the hidden 
places of the West. In these days travels 
describing plainly every conceivable spot of 























the earth, are almost sure to be found and 
one may by his fireside read of any land 
almost, while following the thread of a de- 
lightful story. 

A most impressive feature of the review is 
the numbers of writers who are giving their 
attention to history ; writers outside of the 
ranks of avowed historians like Bancroft, 
Parkman, and McMaster. Edward Everett 
Hale whose fondness for American history 
is well known is writing the Story of Massa- 
chusetts ; Mr. J. L. Allen, that of Kentucky, 
Noah Brooks, of California, Julian Haw- 
thorne, of Oregon. Henry Cabot Lodge is 
preparing a History of Boston, the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, that of New York. 
Colonel Higginson is doing the Military 
and Naval History of Massachusetts. Dr. 
William E. Griffis, who contributes to the 
ptésent issue of this magazine, is writing on 
Japan. Stillothers are like Mrs. Amelia E. 
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Barr utilizing historical study for the back- 
ground of romances. 

It is suggestive to note in this preview how 
much good work is promised the children. 
Not only have some of the ablest of our Jit- 
erary gild given themselves up to editing 
children’s periodicals, but nearly all do 
more or less special writing forthem. Mrs. 
Burnett and Mrs. Deland, Stockton and 
Stevens, Professor Harrison and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, are but samples of the talent 
which serves the children. The literary 
market has been widened wonderfully by the 
children. 

After all the most impressive thing which 
the layman sees in this array of facts is, that 
making books is a serious task, that it means 
hard close study and months of it if any 
thing worth while is done, and that those 
who would join the gild must have before 
all else a genius for work. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


HE precarious financial condition of the 
country has hastened Congress in provisions 
for relief. A bill before the Senate provides 
among other things that 12,000,000 ounces of 
silver be bought in the present year and that 
silver certificates therefor be issued. The 
National Bank is allowed to issue bank notes 
up to the entire value of its bond deposits 
instead of only go per cent thereof. To pro- 
vide for the rapid retirement of National 
Bank notes (there are $180,000,000 remaining 
to be called in) the bill as reported ordered 
$180,000,000 in treasury notes based on pur- 
chases of silver bullion to be issued, but the 
committee on finance struck out this and 
provides for the issue of $200,000,000 in 2 per 
cént bonds. In many sections of the coun- 
try violent protests against the slowness of 
Congress in doing something, are heard. 
But hasty legislation in finances is almost 
certain to be disastrous. Stringency is bet- 
ter than bankruptcy. Sure cures, if slow, 
are safer than stimulants. 

THE reasons assigned for the present 
‘‘hard times’ are interesting to enumerate— 
tothe happy party who is indifferent to the 
money market. They include the McKinley 
bill, the Silver bill and the fear that still 
more radical silver legislation will follow, 





practically demonetizing gold, overtrading 
the return to America of securities held in 
England and the withdrawal of some 
$200,000,000 from us in payment, the extent 
of the credit system, speculation in stocks, 
grain, cotton, and oil, and over-confidence in 
securities. The two paramount troubles we 
believe to be lack of caution and speculation. 
Could men be induced to look on caution in 
business as being as essential as honesty, and 
were speculation deemed illegitimate, no one 
of the above causes could force a panic, and 
most of them could not happen. 


THE scandal of the rear column of the 
Stanley expedition is a difficult matter to 
handle. There seems to be no possibility of 
knowing the exact truth concerning either 
Major Barttelot’s cruelties or Mr. Jameson’s 
connection with cannibalism. There are a 
few things to be remembered, however, be- 
fore forming rash conclusions. Men under 
the influences of the African climate fre- 
quently develop abnormal states of mind, 
become insane, in fact, and probably the 
truth is that none of the rear column were 
themselves. Mr. Stanley may have erred in 
his judgment about the leadership and the 
planof action he provided, but a careful 
study of his book and his lectures leads one 
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to believe that no one could have done better 
under the circumstances and most would 
have done worse. At least this scandal does 
not affect Mr. Stanley’s position as an ex- 
plgrer nor the value of his work. 

THE anti-lottery law is wider in its range 
than was at first calculated. Newspapers 
have been ordered to stop printing the draw- 
ing of prizes at church fairs and other enter- 
tainments, on the ground that they violate 
the law. The printing of advertisements in 
which prizes areoffered to customers holding 
the lucky tickets must be stopped also. This 
vicious practice in certain churches and 
business firms has long prevailed, encourag- 
ing the love of chance in human nature and 
doing no little to prepare victims for the 
great lotteries. Therigid enforcement of the 
new law against these pious and commercial 
games of hazard will be going to the source 
of the evil. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM seems determined to 
‘*keep things stirring’”’ in Germany. His 
latest point of attack is the school system. 
According to his speech Germany is teaching 
the classics to the exclusion of common sense. 
She is filling the country with scholars, not 
with practical citizens. ‘‘Away with Latin 
composition,” he cries. ‘‘ We will educate 
Germans, not Greeks and Romans.’’ There 
will be much sympathy in America for this 
plea for practical education. Everywherethe 
school system needs to be more in sympathy 
with the ideals of the century, more in har- 
mony with active, wholesome manual work, 
but for that end its scholarship need not be 
lowered. For Germany to destroy her mag- 
nificent system of higher learning with the 
stimulus it gives to original research and ex- 
act science, would be to destroy one of the 
glories of the Fatherland. 

Tue preservation of Yellowstone Park is 
again before the House of Representatives. 
This is the eighth time an attempt has been 
made to protect the Park by adequate legis- 
lation. Always before, it has failed. The in- 
terference now comes from a private railroad 
company which wants to secure the exclusive 
privilege of running fifty or sixty miles of 
track across the Park. The folly of allowing 
private corporations exclusive privileges in 
the Yellowstone is manifest. 

AT least one state in the Union is taking 
hold of the road-question with good sense 
and energy. Atthe coming session of the 
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Pennsylvania legislature a bill will be in- 
troduced by which three commissioners will 
have control of the road-building in each 
township. Persons who work out their taxes 
will be obliged to do it at atime appointed 
by the road-masters and not to suit their 
own convenience. A percentage of the road 
tax is to go to permanent improvement, and 
for every mile of solid road the township 
makes, the county and the state each add 
one. The whole state is interested in the 
question of public highways and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has offered $500 for 
the best essay on road-construction. 


THE situation among the Indians has 
grown worse rather than better. Hostilities 
have been in progress for more than a fortnight 
at this writing and there has been heavy loss 
on both sides. This sad state of affairs 
causes in the East no little irritation against 
the Indians, and there is danger that much 
of the hopefulness in their ultimate civiliza- 
tion will be dissipated. Reflection on past mis- 
management by the government, on the 
vacillating treatment, and on the unfor- 
tunate class of agents to whom the Indians 
have been committed will cause a reasonable 
observer to conclude that this outbreak has 
not been altogether without other causes 
than religious fanaticism, and to be corres- 
pondingly patient. 

THE death of Sitting Bull in the first fight 
with the Indians in December removed one 
of the worst of all bad Indians. Sitting Bull 
has been a destroyer and mischief-maker 
ever since he reached manhood. He has per- 
sistently fought the whites and made war on 
all Indians disposed to peace. When com- 
pelled to abandon open warfare he devoted 
himself to fomenting bitterness and discon- 
tent, and many of the Indian outbreaks were 
traceable to him. This type of the restless, 
uncontrollable warrior, implacable in his ha- 
tred of the whites, is growing rarer among the 
Indians. When the last one disappears, one 
of the principal causes of Indian mischief- 
making will be removed. 

A NEw name has been added suddenly to 
the list of America’s benefactors. Mr. Daniel 
B. Fayerweather, of New York City, a wealthy 
and unostentatious leather dealer, has left more 
than $2,000,000 to be divided among twenty 
different American schools. The choice was 
made with great discretion, including such in- 
stitutions as the Hampton institute for 


























colored people and Indians. The usual con- 
test of the relatives already has risen and 
threatens long delay in securing the bequests 
if not preventing them. This undignified, 
ungenerous, and unpatriotic habit of contest- 
ing wills by which institutions of learning 
and charity are to receive large benefits ought 
to be treated with such contempt by public 
opinion that no one could do it and keep re- 
spect or position. Those who have money 
should learn, too, that any disposition they 
may wish to make of it is only certain when 
they direct it themselves before death. 


Mr. CARNEGIE gives it as his opinion that 
out of every $1,000spent in charity, $950 does 
more harm than good, and it has come to be 
an axiom of the charity organizations that 
“‘two-thirds of the efforts of the wise are 
needed to correct the mischievous effects of 
the acts of the benevolent.’’ These principles 
are growing in society and are at the bottom 
of much of the hostile criticism which is be- 
stowed on General Booth’s scheme for light- 
ing ‘‘ Darkest England.”” The large amount 
of money he demands and the magnitude of 
the organization he contemplates, lead many 
to overlook the fact that the real basis of his 
scheme is work and to compel to work all 
whom he aids. The work test, the mendicant 
farms, and the colonies, all mean that those 
helped are to help themselves. 


One of the saddest of the many sad depri- 
vations of the poor is that of their legal 
tights. Frequently that which the law would 
allow them, they are denied because they are 
too ignorant or too poor to reach the law. 
This limitation has been plain to all those 
who work among the poor, and in several 
cities means for giving legal assistance have 
been providéd in connection with charity 
organizations. This has been done lately on 
a large scale in New York State, a society for 
the Protection of Legal Rights being incor- 
porated, whose purpose isto render gratu- 
itous legal advice to all needy persons. 

A PRACTICAL suggestion has been made for 
disposing scientifically of oldclothes. Every 
economical persons knows the waste that 
constantly goes on by throwing away or giv- 
ing away indiscriminately second-hand cloth- 
ing. The new scheme proposes that a com- 
mittee of philanthropic people be organized 
for the purpose of collecting outgrown or dis- 
used clothing. This clothing should be as- 
sorted, pressed, and mended, if necessary, 
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and then exposed for sale in a store conven- 
ient to the houses of the deserving poor. The 


‘goods should be sold at a nominal price. Of 


course care would have to be taken to prevent 
undeserving people, including the dealers, 
from buying goods at these stores, but that 
could be easily obviated by means of tickets 
given out by the city pastors or others. We 
see no reason why every town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants could not supportsuch ashop with great 
advantage to the needy and with economy of 
material, 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN, whose death in Decem- 
ber has set the world reviewing his pictur- 
esque and fruitful career, once said in public : 

The habit I acquired in my long career asa 
grocer not to do any thing superficially, but to 
proceed in every thing with tact, system, and 
perseverance, has been of immense advantage 
to me in my archeological explorations ; and I 
feel bold to say that had I not been a grocerI 
could never have succeeded in discovering Troy 
or the five royal sepulchers of Mycenz, 


This sequence of events is an eternal fact of 
every life. What shall be, grows from what 
is. The most’ alarming characteristic of the 
present young manhood and womanhood of 
America is its tendency to force life, to at- 
tempt to rise to wealth and position by specu- 
lative means. Such careers as Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s are unanswerable arguments for 
faithfulness, steadiness, and unswerving pur- 
pose. 

THE death of the last of the Lafayettes, the 
grandson of General Lafayette of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, occurred in December in 
Paris. It is an error to speak of the end of 
the name. It can end only when American 
history does. Edmund de Lafayette was a 
bachelor of simple life and tastes and stren- 
uously opposed to trading on his grandfath- 
er’s reputation. A friend writes of him: 

He was a man of fine mind and only needed 
the spur of necessity to have won personal dis- 
tinction and perhaps renown. I often have heard 
him say humorous things; he was singularly 
shrewd, and might have been a satirist, had not 
a vein of sarcasm been neutralized by his good- 
nature. I never met a person of more delicate 
social tact, or one who, though belonging to the 
great world, attached less importance to its 
pomps and vanities. 

One of the minor difficulties which the 
Stanley expedition has forced upon the pub- 
lic is the pronunciation of a large number of 
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new and unusual names. It recalls the 
trouble in pronunciation which the Samoan, 
Islands caused. It is said that in speaking 
of Pago-Pago the Senate used in turn all the 
sounds of ‘‘a”? which either Webster or 
Worcester recognizes, and that in naming the 
islands it was usual fora member to begin by 
calling them “Sammy-un,”’ then ‘‘Sammy-a,”’ 
then ‘‘ Samooa,’’ and always to require a few 
days trial to catch thecorrect accent. Would 
it not be a practical plan for the reporters of 
Mr. Stanley’s lectures to add a list of the 
proper names he uses, correctly divided, 
marked, and accented ? 


THE restoration of the Elgin marbles to 
Athens agitates the British art world and the 
public critics. Ninety years ago when Lord 
Elgin stripped these beautiful sculptures 
from the Parthenon, ostensibly to save them 
from the Turks who overran Greece, there 
was some excuse for the deed. The British 
Museum seemed a much safer place for them 
than their native country. But to-day this 
is allchanged. The Greeks are caring for 
their ruins with skill and appreciation. 
They want the Elgin marbles in their own 
museums and should havethem there. In 
Athens these broken fragments could be 
joined to their mates, and archzologists and 
artists be able to study complete works, 
where now they have only parts. It would 
be a generous and wise act for the English 
to put an end to what Mr. Frederic Harrison 
calls ‘‘showing our profound veneration for 
a mighty genius by splitting one of his 
works into two and exhibiting the fragments 
severed at opposite corners of Europe, as 
medizval monks thought their country’s 
honor consisted in exhibiting here a leg 
and here an arm of some mythical patron 
saint.”’ 

THE reliance on the balloon as a safe and 
manageable air-ship breaks out periodically. 
At present there are at least two serious 
undertakings in progress for using the bal- 
loon on a gigantic scale. One is the experi- 
ment making in Illinois in which capitalists 
have been willing to spend, it is said, mil- 
lions of money. It is believed that a balloon 
capable of carrying thirty persons and of 
journeying from Chicago to New York in 
four hours will soon be in operation. The 
other undertaking is by a couple of Parisians 


who have determined to try finding the North 
Pole by means ofa balloon. Their shipisa 
remarkably well-rigged affair and provides for 
every conceivable casualty. Itdoes not start 
until May ’92. This faith of the scientific 
enthusiast in aerial navigation is without 
doubt to be satisfied some day, but it is very 
doubtful whether the Illinois capitalist will 
carry a car load of passengers in this century 
to New York, or whether the North Pole will 
be conquered in ’92 by these Parisian enthu- 
siasts. 


It is with regret that we issue the present 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN without the 
regular installment of Mr. Edward Freeman’s 
articles on ‘‘ The Intellectual Development of 
the English People.’’ The paper did not 
reach usin time to appear. In the future we 
hope to have no such interruption and we 
feel sure that the members of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle will pardon the 
break in the series when they remember the 
distance between Oxford, England, and Mead- 
ville, Pa. In Mr. Freeman’s place we intro- 
duce to our readers Professor William Minto, 
the eminent rhetorician of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, known on both sides of the Atlantic 
for his graceful prose and sensible ideas on 
English composition. We considerit a high 
compliment that Professor Minto has con- 
sented to serve THE CHAUTAUQUAN this year. 


THE seventh annual session of the Florida 
Chautauqua will be held at De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, February 4th to March 
16th. Among the lecturers whose names 
appear on the program are Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, Bishop Mallalieu, Maurice 
Thompson, Prof. Charles Forster Smith, Dr. 
W. W. Ramsey, Dr. S. A. Steele, Prof.W.H. 
Dana, Dr. J. W. Lee, Dr. J. H. Mansfield, Dr. 
John B. Eager, Pres. H. L. Stetson, D.D., 
Pres. W. H. Scott, D.D., Dean W. P. Thir- 
kield, the Rev. Henry Hulburd, and about 
twenty others. Music will be furnished by a 
large chorus under the direction of Prof. 
W. M. Skinner, the Schubert Club, an 
orchestra of fifteen pieces under the direction 
of Prof. F. L. Able, the famous Rogers band, 
and a number of soloists. Class work will 
be done in Art, Music, Elocution, Physical 
Culture, and Stenography. A full detailed 
program can be obtained hy addressing A. H. 
Gillet, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















c. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


First week (ending February 8). 
‘Outline History of England.” Chap. XV. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chap. V. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“Studies in Astronomy.” 
“England after the Norman Conquest.” 
Sunday Reading for February 1. 

Second week (ending February 15). 
“Outline History of England.” Chap. XVI. 
‘*From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chap. VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

‘*The Religious History of England.” 
‘* British India.” 
Sunday Reading for February 8. 

Third week (ending February 22). 
‘‘Outline History of England.’? Review. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.’’ 

(first half). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


*©A Peasant Striker of the Fourteenth Cent- 


** The English Towns.” 
Sunday Reading for February 15. 
Fourth week (ending February 28). 
‘Outline History of England.’’ Review. 
“‘From Chaucer to Tennyson.’’ 
(last half). 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Practical Talks on Writing English.” 
‘The Constitution of Japan.” 

Sunday Reading for February 22. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 


FIRST WEEK. 


1. Paper—English Ministers from Walpole to 


Salisbury. 


Chap. VII. 


Chap. VII. 





2. 


3 


Discussion—‘‘ The Four Georges,”’ followed 
by reading of ‘‘ Coronation of George III.’’* 
Character Representation—Let a member of 
the circle assign to each one, beforehand, 
some one of the numerous literary charac- 
ters mentioned in Chapter V. of ‘‘ From 
Chaucer to Tennyson.’”? The director 
should send from the room several whose 
characters can be well represented together. 
Each member on his return shall do, say, 
or quote something characteristic of the 
character he represents, and the company 
is to guess who he is, 





*See The Library Table, p. 686. 





4. 


5. 


6. 


5- 


Readings—“‘ Lady Godiva and Hereward” 
and ‘‘A Pen-picture of Steele and Addison.’”* 
Essay—The ‘‘Coffee-House’’ and the Mod- 
ern Club. 

Star Party—Outdoor study of the constella- 
tions (see Zhe Question Table). 

SECOND WEEK. 

Character Study—The Duke of Wellington. 
A Talk—Changes in India wrought by En- 
glish Influence. 

Essay—The First English Novels. 
Table-Talk—Literary Impostors (Chatter- 
ton, Ireland, Macpherson). 
Debate—Resolved that England’s policy of 
Free Trade should be adopted by this 
country, 

Paper—The two English gossips, Pepys and 
Boswell. 

THIRD WEEK. 
Roll-Call—Answered by names and dates 
of rulers, in order, to reign of Henry VI. 

Paper—The Evolution of the modern English 
Review. 

A contest in English History—The questions 
should be confined to the period of history 
under review. 

A Study—Ideal Communities (Pantisocracy, 
Brook Farm, etc). 

Round-Table—Famous Strikes and what 
they have accomplished. 

FOURTH WEEK. 
Roll-Call—Responded to by answers to the 
questions on ‘‘ The World of To-day,” in Zhe 
Question Table. 

A sketch of the life of Sir Walter Scott. 
Conversazione—Subject : Shelley and his 
friends. 

Oration—Subject : Sir Robert Peel. 

An Exercise in Writing English—The sub- 
jects are to be taken from the review in the 
“Outline History of England,” and fifteen 
minutes given for the writing. Papers to 
be read and criticised. 


WORDSWORTH DAY.—FEBRUARY 26. 


I do not know a man more to be venerated for upright- 
ness of heart and loftiness of genius.—Sir Walter Scott. 


A SPIRIT PARTY. 
Let the members represent the shades of the 


“Lake Poets’? and their contemporaries met 
again on earth for an evening’s conversation. 





*See The Library Table, p. 686, 
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Charles Lamb is the first to speak, reciting his 
own poem : 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood, 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familar faces, 


Then Keats follows saying : 


The bloom, whose petals nipt before they blew, 
Died in the promise of the fruit. 


He enlarges on this thought, giving what he 
‘would have accomplished if he had lived. 

Coleridge next speaks: What I think now 
of my former theories on political economy. 

De Quincey gives his recollections of Words- 
worth. 

Shelley discusses his social career while on 
earth, as viewed from the spirit world. 

Landor and Southey hold an “‘imaginary con- 
versation ’? on Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth now enters and participates in 
the conversation, answering questions and giv- 
ing his present view of his former opinions and 
poetry. 

Byron animatedly tells why he hated the 
<< Lakers.”’ 

The party breaks up with Byron’s quoting: 

Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still forever, fare thee well. 

The circle should be familiar with Words- 
worth’s life and works, and help on the conver- 
sation by asking him pertinent questions, for 
instance, ‘‘ What is your opinion now of ‘ Peter 
Bell’?” 


CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 
SUGGESTIONS TO SOLITARY READERS, 


“Thave noticed a deplorable tendency in 
your speech,”’ said the Scribe to the Occupant, 
‘“‘and I want to warn you at once. You are 
practicing diligently and using your opportuni- 
ties; but you are falling a victim to the mon- 
ster which ruins so much speech and composi- 
tion, the big word. 

“Let me read you the following stanza from a 


book of verses which came to my table the other 
day : 
Oimbricate bud! O fanciful cone ! 
God heareth and cheereth thy multizle cone. 
Conduplicate fold, 
Reclined or roll’d, 
Thou valvate, equitant, circinate cone. 
You are not so far gone as that unhappy writer, 
but vou are started there, 

‘*Your style at present reminds me of a story 
told of Henry Erskine. A friend who hada 
very pompous way of talking, and who was fa- 
mous for the length of his words and circumlo- 
cutions had an appointment with Erskine which 
he failed to keep. When they met again the 
gentleman apologized in a bombastic way, ex- 
plaining that he had fallen from a stile on his 
brother’s estate, and sprained his ankle. When 
the labored recital was done, Erskine exclaimed, 
‘You may thank your lucky stars, Andrew, 
that it was not your own s/y/e you fell over, for 
in that case you would most assuredly have 
broken your neck.’ 

‘And, of course, you will think now of Gold- 
smith’s smart remark to Dr. Johnson that if he 
made little fishes talk they would talk like 
whales.’’ 

“It is a great company which you join when 
you enter the ranks of bombastic talkers. But 
it is not the place for you or for any one who 
wishes the best English style. The simple 
word, the modest phrase, the direct clear sen- 
tence, form the only truly elegant English. The 
grace, dignity, or refinement of simplicity is 
no more marked when applied to dress, to 
architecture, to furnishings than it is when ap- 
plied tospeech. Its effects aresimilar inall the 
artsand its lack everywhere is equally disastrous. 
I have warned you against foreign words but 
even they produce no worse effect than the 
pompous fraternity of polysyllables over which 
so many would-be fine speakers break their 
necks. 

“If you want bizarre, grotesque effects in 
your speech, use big words, inject round-about 
phrases, expand your sentences. You will at- 
tract attention—and ridicule. Ifyou wish to use 
English which will leave on your hearers only 
an effect ot charm, of satisfaction, be as simple 
in your phrasing as youcan. You will never 
startle, but you wiil always delight. You will 
never inspire awe by your acquaintance with 
dictionary curios, but will impress by your taste 
and your clearness.” 
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c. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR FEBRUARY. 


“OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 

P. 272. ‘‘Rupert.”” See page 226 of the 
text-book. 

“The debt of gratitude’? which George I. 
owed to the Whigs arose from the fact that it 
was a Whig Parliament that at the beginning of 
Anne’s reign had settled the crown on Sophia 
and her Protestant descendants. See page 268 
of text-book. Having selected this cabinet, 
“* George I., who could not speak English, staid 
away. From this time one of the ministers was 
called the ‘prime minister.’”—G. P. Fisher. 

P. 273. ‘‘Sheriffmuir”’ [sher’-iff-moor]. An 
old baliad is quoted in Scott’s ‘“‘Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’’ which runs: 

There’s some say that we wan, 
And some say that they wan, 


And some say that none wan 
At ’a man. 


But one thing is sure 
That at Sheriff-muir 
A battle there was 
Which I saw, man. 


“Occasional conformity.” 
the text-book. 

“Panic.” Pan in Grecian mythology was the 
god of shepherds and their flocks, He invented 
the shepherd’s flute upon which he made sweet 
music. He was an especial favorite with all the 
other gods, and being possessed of a terrific 
voice, he was accustomed to aid them by fright- 
ening off with his hideous yells, the Titans come 
to combat with them. It is said that from the 
routs caused by the Titans’ terror, the expression 
“panic fear” originated. It is frequently ab- 
breviated to the one word, panic, used as a noun. 

“The South Sea Company.” ‘‘This was a 
project to pay off the national debt then 
amounting to £53,000,000 [incurred by the wars 
through which England had just passed] by 
profitable mercantile enterprises with the Span- 
iards in South America. The government gave 
its consent to the scheme and allowed its stock to 
be exchanged for the company’s stock.’’ Green 
says, ‘‘The unknown wealth of South America 
had acted ever since the days of the Buccaneers 
like a spell on the imagination of Englishmen.’? 

P. 274. ‘“‘Apoplexy.’? From thesuddenness 
of the attack of the disease, which is like being 
struck down by some weapon, it took its name 
from the Greek verb to strike, and the preposi- 
tion away. 


See page 269 of 





The wife of 


P. 274. ‘*Queen Caroline.’’ 
George II. She was the daughter of the Mar- 
grave of Brandenberg-Anspach, and always 
maintained a strong influence over the king. 

P. 275. ‘‘Maria Theresa’’ [te-re’za]. The 
daughter of Charles VI., Emperor of Austria, 
whose ‘“‘chief aim during his long reign had 
been to secure to his heiress the succession to 
all the hereditary dominions of his house,” and 
who succeeded in gaining the acknowledgment 
by all the leading powers except France, of the 
‘*Pragmatic Sanction,’’ according to which the 
hereditary possessions of Austria were to descend 
in the female line. In spite of this, however, 
at the death of Charles VI. different princes laid 
claims to portions of her inheritance. Charles, 
elector of Bavaria, claimed to be the lawful heir, 
and was aided by France. 

P, 276. ‘‘Bourbon.”? The name of the last 
royal family of France. It took the name from 
the old seignory of Bourbon, which, in the four- 
teenth century, King Charles IV. changed into 
adukedom. A descendant of this line of dukes 
in 1594 became King of France, as Henry IV. 
Six of his descendants have held the throne, 
Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., Louis XVIII., and CharlesX. Several 
Spanish rulers descended from the same family. 


‘‘Dupleix” [dii-pla].  ‘‘ Duquesne” [dii- 
kane]. 
P. 278. ‘‘Ambitious.”’ The word ambitio— 


from ambi, around, and tre, to go—was used in 
Rome to denote the going about of candidates 
seeking for office, the soliciting of individuals 
for their votes. Hence we have it to designate 
any seeking for preferment. 

“*Bigoted.’’ Dr. Skeat in his “ Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language” says: 
“The origin of the word [bigot] is unknown. 
The old supposition that it is a corruption of the 
phtase dy God, a phrase which the French 
picked up from often hearing it, is not, after all, 
very improbable.’”’ The story of its origin is, 
that ‘‘ Rollo, the first duke of Normandy, was 
obliged to kiss the foot of King Charles in re- 
turn for the province of Neustria. When told 
by his companions what he must do, he ex- 
claimed ‘Ne se [not so] Bigot.’’’ It is possible, 
too, thatit came from Beguin, the name of an 
order of Franciscan monks who made great pro- 
fessions of religion, and so came to be applied to 
religious devotees. 
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P. 279. For1751,the date given for Pitt’s 
resignation, read 1761. 

P. 280, “Junius.” See note on page 258 of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November, 1890. 

“Revenue.” Literally that which comes 
back, from the Latin ve again, back, and venire 
tocome. The returns from an investment. 

P. 283. ‘‘No Popery Riots.”’ For a spirited 
descrip:ion of this occurrence interwoven with 
the incidents of a novel, see Dickens’ ‘“‘Bar- 
naby Rudge.”’ 

P. 284. ‘‘ Metallurgy.” The art of working 
metals. Directly from two Greek words mean- 
ing metals, and to work. 

“The States general.”” An assembly com. 
posed of representatives of the clergy, the no- 
bility, and the dourgeoisie or leading inhabit. 
ants of the towns. 

P. 286. “Auxiliaries” [awg-zil’ya-ries]. 
Helpers ; from the Latin auxilium, help. The 
word is specially applied to foreign troops ren- 
dering service in time of war. 

* Aboukir” [a-boo-keer’]. 

“Directory.”” This was the name given to 
the executive government established in 1795, 
an account of which is given in the preceding 
paragraph of the text-book. 

P. 288. ‘Trafalgar’ [traf-al-gar’]. 

P. 289. ‘Soult’? [soolt]. ‘Talavera’ [ta- 
la-va’ra]. 

P. 291. ‘“‘Luddites.” The name attributed 
to those taking part in the riots which were the 
“expression of an ignorant notion among the 
work people, especially of Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire, that the distress 
which was terrible and almost universal among 
the poor, was caused by the introduction of ma- 
chinery. A quarter of a century before, one 
Ned Lud, a half-witted boy in a Leicestershire 
village made himself notorious by destroying 
stocking-frames. The Yorkshire rioters chose 
to take their name from this poor creature. The 
distress was wide-spread ; there was little work 
to be done; prices were very high; the Conti- 
nental war was still draining the resources of 
the country. The causes of the trouble were 
not far to seek; yet the useof machinery, 
which alone kept some few people in work, was 
set down as the cause of all the mischief; and 
the poor, ignorant, half-starved crowds set to 
work busily to destroy all the machinery they 
could reach.”” Harriet Martineau says that this 
Ned Lud was ‘‘an imbecile who was much 
hounded by the boys. One day he chased a set 
of tormentors into a house and broke two 
stocking-frames.”’ 

“The Slave trade.” The supplying of the 
New World with slaves was a most remunerative 


business, and was engaged in by several nations. 
The English adventurer, John Hawkins, had 
much to do with the beginning of the enter- 
prise. ‘‘One of the most substantial advantages 
which England gained by the Peace of Utrecht 
[see page 269 of text-book] was the Assiento 
[the contract] which gave it the monopoly of 
the supply of slaves to the Spanish possessions 
in America.’’ These slaves were captured in 
their native homes and brought in cruising 
vessels to America. 

P. 292. ‘‘The ancient oaths of supremacy,” 
etc. These oaths were first imposed upon Par- 
liament in the year 1679, ‘‘ when it was enacted 
that no member could sit or vote in either 
House until he had taken in its presence the 
several oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration, severe penalties being imposed on 
any one who should neglect the ceremony.” 
The Act of Supremacy declared the king the 
only supreme head on earth of the Church of 
England. The abjuration oath was a pledge of 
renunciation of the exiled Stuart dynasty. It 
was the oath of supremacy which excluded the 
Catholics from Parliament. 

P. 293. “‘Royal tarry-breeks.’? The same 
as a royal “‘tar’’—the latter name being given to 
sailors from the fact that their clothes become 
smeared with tar. Breeks is the Scotch word 
for breeches, 

‘The subordinate position into which Parlia- 
mentary rule forced the monarch.’”’ ‘In outer 
seeming the Revolution of 1688 had only trans- 
ferred the sovereignty over England from James 
to William and Mary. In actual fact, it was 
transferring the sovereignty from the king to 
the House of Commons. From the moment 
when its sole right to tax the nation was estab- 
lished by the Bill of Rights, and when its own 
resolve settled the practice of granting none but 
annual supplies to the Crown, the House of 
Commons became the supreme power in the 
state.”’—/. R. Green. 

P. 295. ‘‘The Municipal Corporation Act.” 
The local government of towns permitted an in- 
credible amount of jobbery and corruption, the 
town councils being mostly self-elective and 
holding office for life, and only the free men— 
those entitled to vote—who often formed a 
small fraction of the population, had any share 


in the administration. The new act swept 


away these abuses and established a uniform 
system of government for all the towns. 

P. 297. ‘‘ Disraeli’’ [diz-ra/le]. 

P. 299. ‘‘Jelalabad’’ [jel-d-la-bad’]. 

P. 300. ‘Red Cross Commission.’”’ An as- 
sociation having for its object the mitigation of 
the sufferings caused by war. The first confer- 


























ence regarding the matter was held in Switzer- 
land in 1863, and a project for making an inter- 
national movement of the matter was under- 
taken. Soon nearly all the nations of Europe 
signed the Genevan articles, and the interna- 
tional organization was completed at a confer- 
ence held in Berlin in 1869. The United States 
did not enter the alliance until 1882. Then 
Miss Clara Barton was made president of its 
society. The constitution of the association of 
the United States holds as its chief object,— 

To organize a system of national relief and apply the 
samein mitigating the sufferings caused by war, pes- 
tilence, famine, and other calamities. 

P. 303. ‘“‘Fenian.’? This name of the an- 
cient home guards organized in the third cent- 
ury, was taken from the commander Fionn or 
Finn, who was said to be the Fingalof the 
poems of Ossian. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON,”’ 


P. 121. ‘Corneille’? [kor-na-ye, the last 
syllable cut very short, perhaps best represented 
as kor-na’y; Anglicized, kor-nail’].—‘ Ra- 
cine’’ [rd-seen].—‘ Boileau”? [bw4-l6]. 
““Wycherly ” [witch’er-ly ]. —— “ Villiers ” 
[vil’yerz]. 

P. 122. ‘‘ Ordinaries.’’ Eating houses where 
a fixed price is charged for the whole meal in- 
stead of each dish separately. 

‘‘ Coup de grace’? [koude grace]. A finish- 
ing stroke.——‘‘Bel esprit”’ [bel es-pre]. A brill- 
iant mind; a person of wit.——‘‘ Naive” [na- 
eve]. Ingenuous. . 

“Urban.” Pertaining toa city. A derivative 
from the Latin word for city, uvds. Urbanity 
means courteousness, politeness, and carries in 
it the thought that city people are most apt to 
possess these traits. 

“Pepys”? [peps or pep’is].——‘‘ Hudibras”’ 
[hu/di-bras]. 

P. 123. ‘‘New Lights.”” A name sometimes 
given to the Separatists. See page 196 in 
‘‘Outline History of England.’’——‘“‘ The Fifth 
Monarchy Men” were a sect of fanatics who 
held that Christ was about to come to earth again 
to establish a fifth monarchy which should be 
universal, The four preceding monarchies were 
the Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, and Roman. 
—‘‘ The Ranters’’ claimed they were seeking 
for the true church and its ordinances. 

“‘Grotesque.”’ Like a grotto. Asa noun the 





word was used in Old French as the name of 
‘‘pictures wherein all kind of odde things are 
represented,” and these were so called ‘‘be- 
cause such paintings were found in old crypts 
and grottoes.’’ 
ludicrons. 


Syn.: whimsical, extravagant, 
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“Don Quixote’’ [ke-hd’ta, or Anglicised, 
quix’ote]. The hero of a celebrated romance 
by the Spanish Cervantes [ser-van’teez]. ‘‘ San- 
cho Panza” [san’ko pan/’za] was the squire of 
Don Quixote. 

*Circus.’’ The Latin word for circle; used 
as the name for a circular theater or exhibition. 

“‘ Doggerel.”? The origin of the word is un- 
known, Chaucer used it in the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” spelling it dogerel. Some philologists 
have tried to trace it todog. The word means 
wretched poetry. 

P. 125. ‘‘Comedy.” It is derived directly 
from the corresponding Greek word, which was 
compounded of somos, a banquet, a jovial fes- 
tivity, and odé, an ode. Hence, a composition 
suited for a banquet; an amusing play. 

“Tragedy.” Greek ivagos, a goat, and odé, 
asong. Trench says, ‘“‘There is no question 
that tragedy is ‘the song of the goat’ ; but why 
the song of the goat, whether because a goat 
was the prize for the best performers of that 
song in which the germs of the future tragedy 
lay, or because the first actors were dressed like 
satyrs in goat-skins, is a question which has 
stirred abundant discussion, and will remain un- 
settled to the end.”’ 

“‘Bombastic.’? High sounding, inflated, big 
without meaning. Bombast was originally 
cotton-wadding, the word for cotton being in 
Low Latin dombax. 

**Burlesque.”” A French word introduced in 
the sixteenth century from the Italian dur- 
lesco, ludicrous, which comes from dxur/a (Ital- 
ian) trick, fun, banter. 

P. 126. ‘‘Etherege” [eth’er-ej].  ‘‘ Far- 
quhar”’ [far’kwar]. ‘‘ Van Brugh’”’ [van broo]. 

“Cit.” Short for citizen. 

‘Behn ”’ [ben]. 

“Cynicism” [sin’i-sism]. A contempt for 
the pleasures and arts of life. It comes from 
the Greek umicos, dog-like, kuon being the 
Greek word for dog. Cynical: surly, currish. 

*‘Hypocrite.”” From a Greek word meaning 
one who questions and answers on the stage. 
The player of'a part. 

“* Politesse de ceur.’’ Gentleness (politeness) 
of heart. 

“‘Non-juring.” A term used of those in Eng- 
land who would not swear allegiance to William 
and Mary and their successors. 

P. 128, ‘‘ Moliére’”’ [mo-le-ere]. 

“Prologue’’ [pro/log]. Latin, Jogos, word, 
and pro, before. A preface or introduction. 

P. 129. ‘‘Didactic” [di-dac’tic]. Instruct- 
ive. From the Greek verb to teach, didaskein. 

**Sacheverel ’’ [sd-shev’er-el]. 

‘Classicism ’’ [class’i-sism]. A classic idiom, 
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expression, or style; classic, (Latin classicus), 
of the first rank or style; used mostly of the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans, but com- 
ing to be applied to the best writings of modern 
authors. The word originated from the classes 
of the Romans, especially the highest class. 

Distichs”’ [dis’tiks]. Couplets, stanzas of 
verse composed of two lines. From the Greek 
stikos, a row, and di, double. 

P. 130. ‘‘Nonce.’’ Always used as here in 
the phrase “‘ for the nonce,” which is a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ for the once,” or as in the older spell- 
ing “for then once.” The occasion, the present 
call ; purpose. 

“Lyrical.” Pertaining to the lyre; fitted to 
be sung; used especially of poetry expressing 
the emotions of the writer. 

P. 131. “Annus Mirabilis.” The wonderful 


‘**Poetaster” [po’et-as-ter]. From a simi- 
lar French word meaning a petty poet, a poor 
rhymer. 

“‘Trony.’? Disguised satire. When a thing 
is praised which is really meant to be ridiculed, 
this figure of speech is used. For a fine ex- 
ample of irony see Elijah’s words to the priests 
of Baal, I. Kings XVIII. 27. The word is de- 
rived from the Greek ¢ivon, a dissembler. 

P. 132. ‘‘Sarcasm.” Greek, sarz, flesh, 
kazo,1I tear. Literally it means ‘‘such a lash 
inflicted by the scourge of the tongue as brings 
away the flesh after it.’’ 

“Religio Laici.”” Religion of the people, laity. 

** Boccaccio ”’ [bo-kat’cho]. 

P. 133. ‘‘Gallicised.’’ Made conformable to 
the French language, Gaul being the old name 
for France. 

“Crusoe,”” Robinson. The hero of De Foe’s 
great novel. ——‘“‘ Aladdin”’ [a-lad’din]. A 
character in the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights.” 

P. 134. ‘‘Augustan Age.’”? The phrase was 
borrowed from the Roman literary epoch which 
culminated in the reign of Augustus Cesar. 

P. 135. ‘‘ Hack-writers.’”” Those who hire 
themselves out to work according to direction 
or demand.——‘“ Penny-a-liners.” | Contribu- 
tors to newspapers, but not on the staff. It used 
to be the custom to pay them a penny a line for 
their productions, hence it-was to their interest 
to spin out their reports as long as possible. 

‘*Livings.” Parishes. 

P. 136. ‘‘La Rochfoucauld” [rosh-foo-k6]. 
(1747-1827.) A French statesman and author. 

P. 137. ‘‘Ombre.’’ A game atcards, played 
with three persons.—‘Sedan-chair.”’ So 
called from Sedan, France, where they were in- 
vented. Small covered vehicles borne on poles 
by men. 


“And when the patch was worn.” It was 
customary for ladies to wear patches on their 
faces, cut into all manner of shapes—stars, dia- 
monds, crosses, hearts, and some even went so 
far as to wear acoach and four or a ship in full 
sail, In the reign of Anne these patches were 
employed as the badge of political partisanship. 
Because they were worn chiefly by the ladies of 
the court, the material from which they were 
cut was called court-plaster, the name by which 
it is still known. 

**Rosicrucians”’ [roz-i-crii’shans]. A sect of 
German philosophers of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. They madea great pretension to a knowl- 
edge of the secrets of nature, and claimed that 
they could transmute metals into gold and pro- 
long human life. The word is derived from the 
Latin vos, dew, and cruz, cross, because in al- 
chemy a cross was the symbol of light, and dew 
was thought to be the most powerful dissolvent 
of gold. 

‘*Periphrasis”’ [pe-riph’ra-sis]. The use of 
more words than are necessary to express the 
idea. 

P. 139. ‘“‘Censor.’? One who revises or cen- 
sures ; acritic. Among the Romans a censor was 
an officer who levied taxes and ‘‘inspected the 
manners of the citizens with power to censure 
vice and immorality by inflicting a public mark 
of ignominy upon the offender.” 

P. 141. ‘‘Ubi saeva indignatio,’’ etc. Latin. 
Where cruel disdain can no longer wound the 
heart. 

‘*Brobdingnag ’’ [brob’ding-nag]. 

“Houyhnhnms. A race of horses endowed 
with reason. The name probably was meant to 
suggest the whinnying of a horse. It is pro- 
nounced either hoo-inmz’ or hoo’inmz witha 
quavering of the voice on the letter”. Pope has 
written of this— 

Nay, would kind Jove my organs so dispose 
To hymn harmonious Houyhnhnms through the nose, 
I'd call thee Houyhnhnm, that high sounding name. 

P. 144. “Nibelungen Lied ’’ [ne’be-lung-en 
leet]. 

P. 145. ‘‘Goethe” [gid’/teh. The sound of 
6, marked thus, is hard to represent ; there is 
nothing like it in the English language, but it 
comes nearest to the sound of ¢ in her.] 

P. 146. Chatterton’s forgeries. Dean Al- 
ford says concerning them, ‘‘The imposture, 


‘which was not easy to detect at the time, has 


been now completely unmasked by the aid of a 
little word of three letters. The writer uses 
‘its’ as the possessive case of the pronoun ‘it.’ 
Now this possessive ‘its’ was never used in the 
early p*riods of our language; nor, indeed as 
late down as Elizabeth. It never occurs in the 
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English version of the Bible made in its present 
authorized form in the reign of James I. (in 
one place, Levit. XXV. 5, it is used, but this is 
an alteration made by the printers, and was not 
in the original version), ‘his’ or ‘her’ being 
always used instead. See Acts XII. 10; Ex. 
XXXVII. 17; Rev. XXII. 2. It is said also to 
occur only three times in Shakspere, and once 
in ‘Paradise Lost.’ ” 

P. 148. ‘“‘ Seriatim.” 
der. 

P. 149. “ Virtuoso” [vir-tu-o’so]. One skilled 
in the fine arts and antiquities. The word 
is Italian and comes, as does virtue, from the 
Latin virtus, strength, which in its turn comes 
from vir, man, Itis a strange degradation of 
“the word virtuoso, the virtuous, to make it sig- 
nify one accomplished in painting, music, and 
sculpture, such things as are the ornamental 
fringe of a nation’s life. . . The Romans often 
made virtus to signify warlike courage alone.” 

P. 150. ‘*Cockneyish.”” The word cockney 
as used here is applied to a citizen of London. 
It is said to have originated from the following 
story. ‘‘A citizen’s son riding with his father 
out of London into the couatry, and being ig- 
norant, asked, when he heard a horse neigh, 
what the horse did. His father answered, ‘The 
horse doth neigh.’ Riding farther, he heard a 
cock crow, and said, ‘Doth the cock neigh, too??? 

“‘Hypochondria ’’ [hyp-o-kon/dri-a]. A men- 
tal disorder which takes its name from the 
spleen, which was supposed to be the seat of 
melancholy, and is situated under the cartilage 
ofthe breastbone. Xondros is the Greek word 
for this cartilage, and ufo [hypo] means under. 

P. 155- ‘“‘Idyllic” [i-dil’ic]. Having the 
form or sentiment of an idyl, or short poem. 
Sentimental, poetical. 


Latin. In regular or- 


“Titillation ’ [tit-il-la’tion].  Pleasurable 
emotion. 
P. 156. ‘‘Bull.”’ The name as applied to 


edicts issued by the pope is the same as bill, 
both coming from the Latin du//a, a seal which 
was affixed to documents. There are various 
stories as to the origin of its use as applied to 
the blunders of contradictory speech so com- 
mon with the Irish. The most probable one is 
that it arose from the surprising incongruity be- 
tween the modest professions of the pope, who 
styles himself ‘‘the servant of servants,’ and 
his absolute assumption of power. 

P. 165. ‘‘ Nuclei’’ [nu/cle-i]. A Latin word 
derived from mux, nut, meaning kernel; the 
central points about which matter is gathered, 
used both literally and figuratively. 

P. 166. ‘‘The Bastile’’ [bas’teel]. The cel- 
ebrated state prison and citadel of Paris. 
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2: 367. 
pweé]. 

“‘Pantisocracy” [pan-tis-oc’ra-cy]. The 
name was chosen as expressing within itself the 
germ thought of the ideal community ; Greek, 
pas, pantos, all, isos, equal, and kratein, to rule. 

P. 169. ‘‘Quietism.’? ‘‘The system of the 
Quietists, who maintained that religion consists 
in an eternal rest or repose of the mina, em- 
ployed in contemplating God and submitting to 
His will.” 

RP 17% “‘Metaphysician’”’ [met-a-phy- 
si‘cian]. One versed in metaphysics; the sci- 
ence of real being; the science of mind. A 
Greek compound from phusikos, relating to na- 
ture (phusis, nature) and meta, beyond. 

‘*Transcendental philosophy.’”? A term ap- 
plied to ideas that are not suggested by experi- 


“‘Beaupuis” [bo’pii-e, almost bd- 


ence. A system of the principles of pure 
reason. 
P. 174. ‘“* Venturum expectat.” A free ren- 


dering would make the sentence, Alas for him 
who builds his hopes on the future ! 


“Apothegm” [ap’o-them]. A short, pithy 
saying. 
P. 176. ‘‘Calenture’’ [kal’en-ture]. From 


the Latin calere, to be warm. ‘A delirium 
tremens caused by the heat of the tropical sun 
at sea.’’ 

P. 178. ‘‘Hegira’’ [he-ji/ra]. The flight of 
the prophet Mohammed from Mecca, on July 
16, 622, from which event his followers reckon 
time. In a figurative sense, any flight.—— 
‘‘Anabasis” [a-nab/’a-sis]. A Greek word 
meaning a journey or expedition, as that of 
Cyrus the Younger into Central Asia. 

‘Thucydides ’’ [thu-sid’i-deez]. (About 471— 
400 B.C.) A Greek historian. 

Leonine [le’o-nine]. Like a lion, full of 
fierceness, courageous. 

P. 179. ‘“‘Intaglio” [in-tal’yo]. From an 
Italian word meaning to engrave. Any figure 
cut into a substance, as a seal; a stone or gem 
in which a figure is cut, so as to form a hollow. 

P. 180. ‘‘ Ariosto”’ [a-re-os’to]. (1474-1533-) 
An Italian poet.——“‘ Boiardo’’ [bo-yar’do].—— 
**Pulci’’ [pool’chee]. 

‘‘Laureate”’ [lau’re-ate]. A poet officially 
crowned with laurel; a custom originating 
among the Greeks, The traditional story of its 
adoption in England is, that Edward III. granted 
the office to Chaucer with a yearly pension. It 
is the duty of the laureate to write verses for 
royal festal days, and on all fitting occasions. 

P. 184. ‘‘Itinerary.’? An account of travels, 
a register of places used as a guide-book. 

P. 185. ‘‘ Titanic.” Pertaining tothe Titans. 
Jupiter was the descendant of the Titans, a race 
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Earth. 
P. 187. “Eclat” [e-kla]. 
fort or success; splendor. 


P. 188. ‘‘Missolonghi” [mis-so-long’ghe]. 
P. 191. ‘‘Corcordium.” Heart of hearts. 
P. 192. ‘‘ Yosemite” [yo-sem/i-te]. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


of gigantic deities, the children of Heaven and CHAUTAUQUAN, in “Studies in Astronomy,” 


page 332, a typographical error makes the word 


Brilliancy of ef- calorie, both in the article and the foot-note, 


appear as caloric. 

In the diagram on page 597 of this issue of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the hemisphere showing 
the position of the earth in the spring should 


ERRATA.—In the December number of THE be printed in solid black. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C. L. S. 


“OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.”’ 

1. Q. What claim had George I. to the En- 
glish throne? A. He was the son of Sophia the 
grand-daughter of James I. 

2. Q. By what act was the crown secured to 
him? A. The act of settlement, which de- 
clared that only Protestants should rule. 

3. Q. What was the policy adopted by 
George? A. He madeupacabinet of Whigs 
and intrusted the government to them. 

4. Q. Among the first acts of these ministers 
what one is especially conspicuous? A. The 
passing of the Septennial Act increasing the 
length of Parliament to seven years. 

5. Q. To what cause was the panic which 
shook the kingdom to its center in 1720, due? 
A. The bursting of the ‘‘South Sea Bubble.”’ 

6. Q. Who was the real ruler of England 
from 1721 to 1742? A. Robert Walpole. 

7. Q. Over what other country besides Great 
Britain and Ireland were the Georges rulers? 
A. Hanover. 

8. Q. By whatcourse did George III. in- 
volve England in a continental war? A. By 
his support of the claims of Maria Theresa to 
the German crown. 

9. Q. The battle of Culloden formed the 
closing effort of what long struggle? A. That 
of the Stuarts to regain their power. 

10. Q. Give the relations existing between 
England and France prior to the Sever Years’ 
War? A. France, arrogant and confident, was 
crowding in everywhere; England, desponding 
and dissatisfied, was losing influence and was 
threatened with loss of territory. 

11. Q. Where were the battle-fields of this 
war? A. In Europe, America, and India. 

12. Q. Name the great contending powersin 
this war? A. Prussiaand England against Rus- 
sia, Austria, and France. 

13. Q. Who in England’s misfortunes and 
humiliations at the beginning of the war, came 
to her rescue? A. William Pitt. 
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14. Q. In what way did the war prove ad- 
vantageous to England? A. She won from 
France tracts of territory in America and India. 

15. Q. Who were the leaders in the new 
movement which revived spiritual religion and 
purged the Established Church? A. A group 
of Oxford students nick-named Methodists. 

16. Q. Among the first fruits of the seed 
which the Methodists sowed what are to be found? 
A. Popular education, hospitals, asylums, and 
reformed prison management. 

17. Q. How did Geerge III. prove himself an 
apt scholar of his mother’s ambitious teachings? 
A. He determined to rule as well as to reign. 

18. Q. How is the disgraceful servility of the 
House of Commons to this king accounted for? 
A. By its antiquated constitution. 

19. Q. Explain what is meant by the expres- 
sion ‘‘rotten boroughs’’? A. Districts once 
populous, but dwindled to few or even to no 
voters, which still held the right to send repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons. 

20. Q. To what famous literary productions 
did the arbitrary acts of Parliament give rise? 
A. The Junius Letters. 

21. Q. What remarkable fact is connected 
with these letters? A. That their authorship is 
yet unknown, in spite of the critical ingenuity 
expended upon them for the last hundred years. 

22. Q. Give the number of the American 
colonies at the close of the Seven Years’ War. 
A. There were thirteen in all, numbering more 
than 2,000,000 souls, 

23. Q. Whoas prime minister gave the or- 
ders which drove these colonies to revolt? 
A. Lord Grenville. 

24. Q. What nations assisted the Americans 
in their efforts for freedom? A. France, Spain, 
and Holland. 

25. Q. What nations leagued in an “armed 
neutrality ’’ to prevent England from searching 
ships for contraband goods? A. Russia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. 























26. Q. During these fatal years for England 
-where alone did she extend the boundaries of 
her empire? A. In India. 

27. Q. Who by discoveries in the Pacific 
Ocean made up to England, a little later, her 
losses in the West? A. Captain Cook. 

28. Q. What now awakened the old ani- 
mosity against the Catholics? A. The govern- 
ment had ventured to repeal certain oppressive 
acts relating to them, 

29. Q. How far did the fanaticism of the Prot- 
estants lead them? A. For five days the Gor- 
don riots raged. 

30. Q. Under whose guiding hand did Great 
Britain rally from her loss in America and be- 
come a great military power? A. That of the 
younger Pitt. 

31. Q. What nation then became the center- 
point of European affairs? A. France. 

32. Q. What was the first change instituted 
in the government of France? A. The privi- 
leges of the aristocracy and clergy were abol- 
ished and a constitutional monarchy estab- 
lished. 

33. Q. How was the prophecy of disaster as 
a result of this change soon fulfilled? A. In 
the Reign of Terror and in a general European 
War. 

34. Q. Who soon assumed the leadership of 
affairsin France? A. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

35- Q. Throughout this war with France 
what land was a constant menace to England? 
A. Ireland. 

36. Q. Where were the revolting “United 
Irishmen ” finally put down? A. At the battle 
of Vinegar Hill. 

37- Q. What change in the English govern- 
ment was brought about in 1801? A. The leg- 
islative union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

38. Q. What induced Napoleon to attempt 
the subjection of the East? A. He wished to 
threaten the English possessions there. 

39. Q. Name two English generals who won 
great renown in the Napoleonic Wars? A. 
Nelson and Wellington. 

40. Q. At thedistribution of the French con- 
quests made at the Congress of Vienna, what 
did England receive? A. The Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, Malta, and a few small islands. 

41. Q. Asaresult of acts committed in the 
Napoleonic wars, what war was caused between 
England and America? A. The War of 1812. 

42. Q. How long was George III. king? 
A. Sixty years. 

43. Q How many years were covered by the 
successive reigns of his two sons George IV. and 
William IV.? A. Seventeen. 

44. Q. What was the great event in the 
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reign of the latter. A. The reform of Parlia- 
ment. 

45. Q. What was the object of the “corn 
laws’?? A. To raise the price of domestic 
cereals by heavy duties on imported bread- 
stuffs. 

46. Q. Who were the foremost of the Free 
Trade agitators? A. Cobden and Bright. 

47. Q. What formed the elements of the 
Eastern Question? A. The rapid decay of the 
Turkish Empire and the ambition of Russia. 

48. Q. To what war did these troubles give 
rise? A. The Crimean War. 

49. Q. By what great rebellions has Vic- 
toria’s reign been marred? A. Those in India 
and in Ireland. 

50. Q. When and by whom was a national 
public school system established throughout 
England? A. In 1870, by William E. Glad- 
stone. 





“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 

1. Q. What was the characteristic literature 
of the period of the Restoration? A. Criticism, 
satire, and burlesque. 

2. Q. Where can a faithful reflection of the 
social life of the times be found? A. In the 
diary of Samuel Pepys. 

3. Q. Describe Butler’s “‘Hudibras”? A. It 
was a burlesque romance in ridicule of the 
Puritans, 

4. Q. Where wasthe rebound against Puri- 
tanism strikingly shown? A. In the drama. 

5- Q. To what use did Dryden put his ener- 
getic verse? A. He made it a vehicle for polit- 
ical argument, satire, and criticism. 

6. Q. How is “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ describ- 
ed? A. Asthe greatest yet the simplest of all 
allegories. 

7. Q. What is Pope’s masterpiece? A. The 
**Rape of the Lock.” 

8.Q. For what are many petty writers in- 
debted to Pope? A. The preservation of their 
names from oblivion by placing them in his 
** Dunciad.”’ 

9. Q. What was Pope’s greatart? A. 
art of putting things. 

Io. Q. Who furnished the first valuable lit- 
erature in periodical form? A. Richard Steele 
in the ‘‘Tatler.” 

11. Q. Through the columns of what peri- 
odical did Addison win his fame? A. The 
‘*Spectator.”’ 

12, Q. What high moral purpose did he 
make the “‘Spectator’’ serve? A. Through it he 
preached down and laughed down vice which had 
grown to be fashionable. 

13. Q. In what threefold character is Addi- 
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son best known to posterity? A. Asa humor- 
ist, a sly observer of manners, and a delightful 
talker. 

14. Q. Whowasthe greatest of the Queen 
Anne wits? A. Dean Swift. 

15. QO. To what did he give full expression 
in his chief work, ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’? 
A. To his hate and scorn of mankind, his mor- 
tified pride, and thwarted ambition. 

16. Q. Of what did Thompson’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Seasons,’”’ treat? A. The English landscape 
varied by the changes of the year. 

17. Q. In what publications are the most re- 
markable instances of passion for wild nature 
and the romantic past to be found? A. The 
‘Poems of Ossian ’’ and the forgeries of Chat- 
terton. 

18. Q. Whose poem is described as the rep- 
resentative poem of the last half of the eight- 
eenth century? A. Gray’s “‘Elegy.”’ 

19. Q. Which of his numerous writings best 
entitle Samuel Johnson to remembrance? 
A. His “‘ Dictionary of the English Language,” 
“Rasselas,”’ and ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.’’ 

20. Q. By what is his memory still better 
preserved than by these writings? A. Boswell’s 
biography of him. 

21. Q. Who was the first English novelist ia 
the modern sense of the word? A. Samuel 
Richardson. 

22. Q. By whom was he closely followed in 
the same line of work? A. Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith. 

23. Q. How is Geldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field”’ still classified? A. Among the best novels 
of rural and domestic life. 

24. Q. What change did the novel undergo 
in the hands of these writers? A. It began to 
be invaded by the life of the people as distin- 
guished from the upper classes. 

25. Q. Who is styled the poet of domestic 
life and rural contentment? A. Cowper. 

26. Q. What were Burns’ distinguishing 
traits? A. Sincerity, quick sympathy, and a 
love for the beautiful. 

27. Q. What position does he hold in British 
literature? A. He is the best of song writers. 

28. Q. By what was the opening of the nine- 
teenth century marked in English literary his- 
tory? A. A burst of creative activity, equal to 
that of the Elizabethan Age. 

2g. Q. About what did the wit and scholar- 
ship of the two great political parties gather? 
A. The numerous periodicals then appearing. 

30. Q. Name the two authors who planned 
to establish an ideal community on the banks 
of the Susquehanna? A. Coleridge and Southey. 

31. Q. Why were the “‘Lakers” or ‘‘Lake 
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Poets’? so called? A. From the mountainous 
lake country in the north of England where 
they lived. 

32. Q. Who was the greatest of this group 
of poets? A. William Wordsworth. 

33. Q. How far did Wordsworth carry his 
love of nature? A. He approached pantheism, 
which closely identifies God with nature. 

34. Q. Through whom did the new German 
thought find its wayinto England? A. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

35- Q. What was this German thought? 
A. The transcendental philosophy of Kant and 
his followers. 

36. Q. In what does Coleridge’s great ser- 
vice to humanity lie? A. In thesusgestiveness 
of his fragmentary writings. 

37- Q. In what fields of thought did he set 
flowing currents which still flow? A. In 
theology, philosophy, politics, and literary 
criticism. 

38. Q. What is the most famous of De 
Quincey’s writings? A. His ‘‘ Confessions of 
an English Opium Eater.’ 

39. Q. Of what author of this timedid Dick- 
ens make a kindly caricature as Lawrence Boy- 
thorn in ‘‘Bleak House’”?? A. Walter Savage 
Landor. 

40. Q. For what style of writing is Charles 
Lamb noted? A. His charming essays, 

41. Q. In whom did the Romantic school 
culminate? A. Walter Scott. 

42. Q. What place is held by the Waverly 
Novels? A. Asa whole they stand unequaled 
in historical fiction. 

43- Q. In what did Carlyle say the great 
praise of Scott’s poetry lay? A. Its healthiness. 

44. Q. What reason did Scott give for leav- 
ing off writing poetry? A. ‘‘Byron bet (beat) 
me.”’ 

45. Q. Why did Byron’s poetry make such 
an impression on his contemporaries? A. It 
reflected the disease with which the time was 
sick ; it was full of rebellion against the state, 
church, and society of the day. 

46. R. Howis Byron portrayed? A. Asthe 
strongest personality among English poets since 
Milton. 

47. Q. What is the nature of Moore’s “Lalla 
Rookh’’? A. It is an Oriental romance, over- 
laden with ornament. 

' 48. Q. What one word best expresses the 
quality of Shelley’s genius? A. Etherealness. 

49. Q. What traits predominated in the poet 
Keats? A. Those of the true artist. 

50. Q. Namethe best work of the last two 
writers? A. Shelley’s ‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound ’” 
and Keat’s ‘‘ Endymion.” 


























THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—JAPAN. 

I, Whatis the meaning of the word Japan 
(corrupted from Zipangu) ? 

2. According to native historians, when did 
Europeans first visit Japan? 

3- Who was the first European to write of 
Japan? 

4. What celebrated missionary carried the 
Catholic religion to the Japanese ? 

5. What gave rise to the bitter persecutions 
of Christians there in the seventeenth century ? 

6. How did these religious troubles end ? 

7. Give the meaning of the word joss-stick ? 

8. Why do not the Mikados have a family 
name? 

g. The title Tenno is affixed to the personal 
name of each Mikado; what does it mean ? 

10. Who were the Shoguns? 

11. The Shoguns finally took the title of 
Tycoon ; what is the translation of the word? 

12, When was the last Shogun banished to 
private life? 

13. What is the origin of the Japanese race? 

14. Ofhow many islands does the Empire of 
Japan consist ? 

15. By what myth do the Japanese account 
for their frequent earthquakes? 





THE STARS OF FEBRUARY. 


1. What three constellations are conspicuous 
in the southeast about eight o’clock p. m., the 
first of February ? 

2. What beautiful group of four stars lies just 
south of Orion? 

3. Whatconstellation boasts the most brilliant 
star of the heavens? 

4. By what two names is this star best known? 

5. Why wasit called the Nile-star by the 
ancient Egyptians? 

6. Whence did the ‘“‘dog days” get their 
name? 

7. What is the color of Sirius? 

8. What would happen to the earth if it were 
placed as near to Sirius as it is to the sun? 

g. Where is Procyon, the “ Little Dog-star” ? 

10. Why is this modest brilliant especially 
interesting? ; 

11. Whatstar of Orion unites with Sirius and 
Procyon in forming a conspicuous triangle? 

12, Where is the constellation Argo, repre- 
senting the ship in which Jason sailed for the 
golden fleece? 





13. What is the name of its brightest 
star, and where may it be seen in the United 
States? 

14. What name was given to the Milky Way 
by our English ancestors? 

15. By whom was it called the ‘‘ ashen path” 
or the “‘ path of souls’’? 





THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—V. 

Correct the common mistakes in the following 
sentences and give reasons why they are in- 
correct : 

1. Wait on me. 

2. He wasreturning back when I saw him. 

3. Give me them papers. 

4. Itis three foot long. 

5. He staid above a month. 

6. I should have wentif you had have let me 
known. 

7. I have drank a pint of milk. 

8. Ihave got me a new gown. 

9. The teacher learnt us the wrong pro- 
nunciation. 

Io. The minister said, ‘‘Sing the two first 
verses.”’ 


11. Weconversed together for an hour. 
12. He lives at Meadville. 

13. I havea new pair of gloves. 

14. It admits ofno explanation. 

15. Will that discommode you? 





ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE—V. 


1. What two common slang expressions 
were derived from Sir Robert Peel’s name, in 
allusion to his agency in establishing the Irish 
police system ? 

2. How did the phrase ‘‘taken down a peg” 
originate? 

3- During a snow storm in Scotland how was 
it formerly understood that passers-by might 
excuse themselves from being pelted with snow- 
balls by the boys? 

4. Why was the name “horn-book’’ given 
to a child’s primer by early English writers ? 

5. What isthe story told of Dean Swift in 
which he used the word “‘ dust” for “money”? © 

6. How did the word “‘listener’’ get its 
disagreeable synonym ‘“‘eavesdropper’’? 

7. Whoor what wasthe famous ‘‘ Mons Meg,’’ 
a conspicuous figure ofthe early military expedi- 
tions of Scotland, whose mouth was often rubbed 
with grease, whose carriage was decorated with 
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ribbons, and in whose honor the pipes were 
played? 

8. Explain the reference by early writers to 
the ‘‘ land of cockaigne.” 

9. Whatterm of contempt is derived from 
this word ‘‘ cockaigne ”? 

10. What is meant by the expression “ever- 
lasting shoes ’’? 

11. Where did the phrase “to be at sixes 
and sevens”? come from ? 

12, What was a “faggot vote”? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JANUARY. 
THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—LIVING RULERS. 

1. He is the Sultanof Turkey. 2. Louis 
Ruchonnet. 3. Since the crowning of Ivan the 
Terrible in 1547. 4. King Humbert of Italy. 
5. Austria-Hungary. 6. President Sadi-Carnot. 
7. The Netherlands. 8. President of Mexico. 
9. May 17, 1886. 10. In 1887. 11. Leopold of 
Belgium. 12. Deodora da Fonseca. 13. Chris- 
tian IX. of Denmark. 14. General von Caprivi. 
15. Mr. C Tricoupis. 16. Mikado Mutsu Hito. 
17. The Diet, or Riksdag of Sweden, and the 
Storthing of Norway. 18. 79 years. 19. Carlos 
L, King of Portugal. 20. Nicholas 1. 





THE STARS OF JANUARY. r 

1. Orion. 2. The Pleiades, Taurus, and 
Eridanus. 3. They were daughters of Atlasand 
nymphs of Diana’s train, distinguished for their 
virtue and mutual affection. Being pursued by 
the hunter Orion, they prayed to Jupiter for 
aid and were changed to stars by that god. 
4. Six of the sisters had gods for lovers but the 
seventh had only a mortal. When they were 
placed in the sky, the maid with the earthly 
lover hid her light forshame. Another story is 
that Electra left her place that she might not 
behold the ruin of Troy. 5. The Pleiades are 
visible from every inhabited land and have 
probably influenced the habits, customs, and 
traditions of every nation. 6. The flood. 7. An 
hour. 8. Taurus (the bull). 9. Its color, a 
beautiful rose-red. 10. Aldebaran marks one of 
his blazing eyes, the Hyades, a V-shaped cluster, 
are in his face, each of his ‘‘ golden horns” is 
tipped by a bright star, and the Pleiades are in 
one shoulder. Only the héad and fore-quarters 
are visible. 11. The Po. According to fable 
it is the river into which Phaeton fell after his 
disastrous attempt to drive the chariot of the 
sun. 12. A brilliant parallelogram formed by two 
stars of the first magnitude, one of the second, 
and one of the third, with the three bright stars 
ofthe Belt near the center. 13. First comes 
the long, bending row of small stars represent- 


ing the lion’s skin, Orion’s shield ; then Bella- 
trix appears, marking the left shoulder, the first 
principal star; next is the little group forming 
the head, followed closey by Betelgeuse ‘the 
martial star,’’ in the right shoulder ; then Rigel, 
in the left foot and the three bright stars that 
mark the belt. Below these isastarry pendant, 
the ‘Sword of Orion.” Last is Saiph, in the 
right knee. 14. According to the old astrol- 
ogers, women born under the influence of this 
star were destined to good fortunes—and pro- 
vided with excellent tongues. 15. ‘‘ Bands of 
Orion,’’ ‘‘Jacob’s Rod,” the ‘‘Ell and Yard.’ 
The last name came from its forming a line just 
3° long, divided into equal parts by the star in 
the center. 





THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—IV. 

2. To express futurity use sha// in the first 
person, and wi// in the second and third; and 
to express promise, purpose, determination, ob- 
ligation, or inevitable action which the speaker 
means to control, use wi// in the first person 
and shai/ inthe second and third.—Sentences 
under 3rdhead: 1. No, noI wid not do that. 
2. You promised me that they wou/dbe finished 
to-day. 3. Next Thursday I shall be fifty and 
you will be twenty-five. 4. I will be obeyed. 
5. She shall have a new dress if she desires it.— 
Sentences under 4th head: 1. I would like 
to know who called. 2. I wi// meet you at 10:30 
at the office. 3. Sha//I go when you do? 4. If 
I hadanew hatI wouldgo. 5. Letus becareful 
and we shall be all right. 





ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—IV. 

3. In old English houses there was a hod at 
each corner of the hearth for keeping food and 
drink hot. A small, round table set at the 
elbow was called a mob; hence ‘‘to hob-nob”’ 
was to drink together in the chimney corner. 
2. Tories were Irish ‘‘bogtrotters’’ who robbed 
and plundered during the civil wars in England 
but professed to sympathize with the side of 
royalty ; hence the term came to be applied to 
those who maintained the extreme prerogatives 
of the crown. 3. Some derive it from whig, 
vernacular in Scotland for sour whey. Others 
take it from whiggam, aterm used in Scotland 
in driving horses ; whiggamore, one who drives 
horses. The term was first used in 1648 when a 
rising of Scots against Parliament was called 
“the Whiggamore raid.” Ever after opponents 
of the court were called Whigs. 4. It came 
from hobdy, a falcon trained to fly at pigeons 
and partridges, and derives its present meaning 
from the fact that falconry was once the uni- 
versal favorite sport in England. ‘‘Hobby- 
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horse” is a corruption of hobby-hause (hawk- 
tossing), or throwing the hawk from the wrist. 
5. A sort of triumphal march in which ‘‘as the 
procession passed on, those who attended it in 
official capacity were wont to sweep the thresh- 
hold of the house in which Fame affirmed the 
mistresses to exercise paramount authority.” 
6. It was applied to clergymen who advocated 
broadening the basis of the Church of England. 
7. A mixture of ‘‘ale poured on roasted apples 
and sauce.” 8. The fear that the festival 
would be interrupted by the wild rover ‘‘Cut” 
MacCulloch, before the substantial part of the 
meal was reached. 9. Charles himself always 
wore a black periwig, to suit h’s dark com- 
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plexion. By his reference to the white wig he 
probably meant Dr. Oates. 10. It was a term 
used in falconry, meaning to repair a wing by 
grafting new pieces on broken feathers. Shak- 
spere says, metaphorically, ‘‘ Imp out our droop- 
ing country’s broken wing.’’ 11. Rude huts 
where the shepherds met to “tell” or separate 
their sheep at the end of the pasturing season. 
12, One in which dice were thrown by the 
company and those upon whom the lot fell 
were obliged to represent certain fictitious 
characters or to repeat verses in a given order. 
If any one varied from the character assigned 
or his memory failed, he was obliged to pay a 
forfeit. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1894. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘* THE OLYMPIANS.” 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N.H. 

Vice-Presidenis—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L,. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—What have you 
been doing with that note-book? What, you 
haven’t a note-book? But you intended to get 
one. Probably procrastination has continued to 
be the thief of your time as the months rolled 
by, and now that valuable companion of every 
thoughtful reader is still a vision of the future. 
The memoranda have been studied and filled 
out and you tried toconvince yourself that those 
were good substitutes for your note-book. But 
where are the many ideas that have flitted 
through your mind while reading the books of 
the course? You thought them of considerable 
value to yourself, at least, and it occurred to 
you they might be of service some time if you 
could preserve them. They seemed vivid at the 
time and you flattered yourself that in some way 
the memory, by the law of association, would 
recall the suggested ideas when needed. The 
needs have indeed been many ; more than once 
you have come toa halt and reached out and 
felt about for a thought you were vaguely con- 





scious had at some time passed through your 
mind,— 
But the silence was unbroken 
And the stillness gave no token— 

it was among the things forgotten. Now if 
that passing thought had only been lassoed and 
shut up in your note-book, it would have been 
within reach at the proper time. However it is 
never too late to mend; go and buy a note- 
book at once, of suitable size, shape, and quality. 
If it is of a clumsy form that will not fit any of 
your pockets, and if the paper is so poor you 
have to fill up an entire page with a sentence 
that ought to be compressed into four lines you 
will not use it; the paper should be smooth and 
clearly lined. A note-book that is a mere desk 
affair, to be used only when in the house, does 
not meet the requirement. It must be of a size 
and shape that can be conveniently carried 
everywhere, for you should be your own re- 
porter, taking notes of your own mental ad- 
dresses. 

Gentlemen can easily carry a smaJl reporter’s 
book three and a half inches wide and five and 
a half long, opening endwise so that two pages 
of the open book make a continuous sheet. A 
morocco case with a pocket for cards, newspa- 
per clippings, etc., and a flap arrangement for 
receiving the book is an essential and will stand 
four or five years’ constant use. When one 
book is filled, remove it from the case, mark 
the date when it was completed, slip in a new 
book, date it, and begin again. 

The burglar-proof pockets of ladies’ attire will 
have to be consulted in determining the shape 
and size most convenient for them, but have a 
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pocket of some shape even though it requires a 
war of emancipation with the dressmaker to de- 
liver you from. bondage to fashion, and though 
it requires courage to be different from other 
people. 

Have a note-book; how to get ideas into it 
and how to get them out again will be reserved 
for our next chat. 


Oot on the Illinois prairiesis a solitary mem- 
ber of ’91 struggling on alone. She writes: ‘‘I 
can do nothing this year but distribute circulars. 
I am living on a farm four miles from town, on the 
edge of a German settlement, but I think too 
much of the cause to let any chance go by that 
I might use to the advantage of the C. L. S. C. 
This is my fourth year. Iam working alone, but 
will be prepared to help others when I get 
through and have all my books for help in this 
land of scarce libraries.’ 

“IT am one of the many busy women, yet I 
am determined to do a little each year toward 
self-improvement. In addition to the house- 
hold cares which devolve upon a wife and 
mother, I teach school nine months of the year 
and devote my summer vacations to giving in- 
struction in normal institutes. I know thatthis 
course of reading has done much for me, and I 
am very anxious to succeed, hoping to encour- 
age others who gave up the work because they 
theught they had not time.” 

TESTIMONIES from ’91 are many of them 
short but telling: ‘I have done all the writing 
(of memoranda) at night after sewing all day, 
when my eyes and hands were tired.”,——‘‘I am 
busy all the time, a teacher and Sunday-school 
teacher also. I have enjoyed greatly during the 
pastthree yearstheC.L.S. C., although the work 
was accomplished often through difficulties.” 





CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘THE COLUMBIA.” 
« Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Il. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Ill. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

Crass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


THE committee chosen at Lakeview to pro- 
cure a banner for the Class of ’92 very earnestly 
solicits contributions for this purpose. We have 
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a few dollars on hand, so the amount needed is 
not large, and if all classmates and circles inter- 
ested in our New England Assembly will re- 
spond immediately we shall soon have enough. 
Please send all contributions to E. Wilson 
Blake, Treasurer Banner Committee, Abington, 
Mass., Plymouth Co. 


CLASS OF 1893.—“‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“* Study to be what you wish to seem.’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D. 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill. 





OBSERVATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT.—‘“‘ You 
will never find time for any thing; if you want 
time you must take it.””, Wedo not know when 
or how the Angle reached England, yet he gave 
his name to the land which he helped to con- 
quer, to the greatest people of modern times, 
and to the most wonderful language of all time. 
English-speaking people ought not to despise 
the day of small things. From a human point 
of view, how much sometimes depends upon a 
single event. Had William the Norman lost 
the battle of Senlac, he would have been known 
to readers of history as the adventurous pretend- 
er instead of the Conqueror, and the character 
of the English people and of English institutions 
must have been very different from what it is 
to-day. 

THE story of Joan of Arc is an interesting one, 
but it is also a very sad one. History furnishes 
few more striking illustrations of human ingrat- 
itude and baseness than the neglect of Charles 
VII. of France to rescue from her English mur- 
derers the innocent maid to whom he owed his 
crown. 

THE long-continued struggle of the English 
people against the tyranny of their kings, re- 
minds us that the love of liberty is nota product 
peculiar to American soil. It was imported, 
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free of duty, with the Puritans who founded New 
England, with the chivalrous pioneersof Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 

Many American Chautauquans who read the 
“Outline History of England,” will be surprised 
to learn that the mother country was without a 
national public school system until 1870. 

An Appeal to the New England Members of the 
Class of ’93.—Last year the Executive Commit- 
tee sent acircular letter to the members of our 
class, requesting them to contribute toward a 
Class Banner Fund. ‘The response on the part 
of some was very generous, but a great many 
were not heard from. The class was well rep- 
resented in the Recognition Day procession at 
Framingham, but we marched without our ban- 
ner. Can we not have it forour next Assem- 
bly? Wecan, if all the members who read this 
appeal will send their contributions as soon as 
possible to our treasurer, Mrs.C. A. Rogers, 
4, Dean Street, Everett, Mass. A beautiful de- 
sign has been prepared. The committee awaits 
the coming of the funds. Please respond as 
soon and as liberally as possible. 

JoHN W. Warp, 

President New England branch of Class of ’93. 





CLASS OF 1894—““‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
‘* Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio ; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L,.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W. H. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa.; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE PRESIDENT'S TALK.—If the studiesin En- 
glish literature this month do nothing more than 
compel Chautauquans to contemplate anew the 
educational and enduring qualities of Shak- 
spere’s work, they will not have been in vain. 
The Elizabethan era of literature did much— 
almost every thing—toward making the litera- 
ture of our native tongue a fixture and influence 
in the world. While many of.the authors of 
that time have gone intooblivion, Shakspere must 
remain an author to whom, after the Bible, men 
must first go for mental and moral education. 
Human nature—that association of fixed quali- 
ties, ambitions, hopes, and passions which dom- 
inates all else but God—was never so fully and 
accurately portrayed by any other writer as it was 
by the London player and playwright of whom 
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we know so little. Shakspere was the proto- 
type of the Chautauqua student; humbiy born 
and reared, a creature of circumstance, strayed 
into a business not in keeping with his mental 
nature, he nevertheless thought profoundly and 
honestly overall he saw and heard ; and through 
writings which he himself never took pains to 
preserve, he became immortal in the realm of 
thought. All the incidents, plots, and scenes of 
his dramas he obtained at second-hand, but so 
changed were they when they came from the cru- 
cible of his mind—so ennobled by the guise and 
purpose in which he presented them, that no one 
ever dares accuse him of lack of originality. He 
used, not merely accumulated, whatever ma- 
terial came to his hand, and his example is the 
most prominent and encouraging of all that 
Chautauquans to-day can select and follow. 
Were Shakspere of our own generation and 
just coming in his youthful days into contact 
with the great world and feeling alive to his 
own deficiencies, he would find the Chautauqua 
method more valuable than all means of self- 
improvement which were possible in his time. 

All this being true, as beyond doubt it is, we 
should redouble our efforts to persuade all our 
earnest-minded and quick-witted friends and ac- 
quaintances to join usin our course of study 
and self-improvement. We may not all become 
Shaksperes, but that one poorly educated youth 
became in after years an influence as wide as 
civilization and as enduring as time itself, shows 
what possibilities are before us and before those 
whom we can persuade to join our band. If 
you doubt it, go recruiting, and keep a sharp 
eye on the men and women whom you persuade 
to take the course. 

A MEMBER of ’94 from South Carolina writes, 
‘The C. L. S. C. has proved to be even more to 
me than I had expected, which is saying a good 
deal. I have not been to school for three years 
but have studied by myself and this year I de- 
cided to join the C. L. S. C. and have more 
method in some of my studies. . . . The circle is 
the best thing I have had to do with for a long 
time. It will take something very serious to 
make medrop out of the Philomathean ranks.” 


THE following testimony may suggest to many 
’94’s that hundreds of men and women are long- 
ing for just such opportunities as the C. L. S.C. 
offers, without knowing where to find help. 
Let us do every thing in our power to diffuse the 
light of the C. L. S.C. I find that the reading 
is just what I have needed and longed for, for 
a great while, but did not know how or where 
to obtain it. I had heard a great deal about the 
Cc. L.S. C. but did not fully understand its use- 
fulness, I must say that it more than meets 
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my expectations and that Iam delighted with 
it and shall “endeavor to receive its fullest 
benefits.” 

THE Class of ’94 is steadily gaining on the 
Class of ’93 in point of numbers. Already 
(November 26) the membership has reached 
eight thousand and many thousands will be 
added in the next few months. Circles are 
urged to impress upon their members the im- 
portance of paying the fifty-cent fee and being 
enrolled at the Central Office, so that they may 
receive all the benefits of the organization. 
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“THE IRREPRESSIBLES.”—An Open Letter from 
the President of Class ’84, ‘‘ The Irrepressibles,’’ 
Dear Classmates :—Scattered though we are 
around the globe, our hearts are knit together 
in bonds that cannot be severed. We remem- 
ber with pleasure the four years of active work 
and the past six years since we received our di- 
plomas, which to many of us have been no less 
active intheir work and study. We are con- 
scious thatthe years are passing away and we 
are growing older. As true children of our 
alma mater, let us, Irrepressibles, strive to in- 
spire those with whom we come in contact, 
with a desire to drink from the fountain from 
which we have gained, such an inspiration as 
will help us through all our life’s work. Re- 
member, it is our duty to multiply our one 
talent for the Master’s use. 

We have at Chautauqua a beautiful Class Cot- 
tage Home. Loving hearts have dedicated 
their ‘‘mites’’ toward its purchase. The prop- 
erty which we as aclass own, and which is held 
by three trustees for the entire class (cottage, 
and land, and furnishing,) is worth well-nigh 


the sum of $1,200. Itis all paid for, with the 
exception of the last payment. We want to 
raise $200 to pay that amount, add a veranda, 
and beautify the lots. Will you not send to our 
class treasurer, the Rev. W. D. Bridge, Brookfield, 
Mass., such.amount as you may feel inclined to 
give, and I trust every comrade, brother and 
sister, will feel the desire to have an interest, 
even if it be but to the extent of a shingle ora 
nail, in our ’8z Class Home. 

A WoRD FROM THE TREASURER OF “‘ THE 
IRREPRESSIBLES” OF THE CLASS OF ’84.— 
The Open Letter of our Class President, Mr. 
Fairbanks, invites us to a good work, and I am 
happy to say that I have in hand, or in good 
pledges, sixty dollars ofthe two hundred dollars 
for which hecalls. The taxes and insurance for 
the current year are met, and ifeach classmate 
who feels an interest in our Class Home will 
send at once a contribution we will make the 
final payment on our property, will owe no one 
a dollar, will early in the spring make needed 
improvements, and have the coziest, cheeriest 
Class Home at Chautauqua. Who is an /rre- 
pressible to-day? Address, Professor William 
D. Bridge, Brookfield, Mass. 

THE following addresses were not published 
in the October number with the list of officers 
and are now added by request: 

President of Class of ’82, Mrs. B. T. Vincent,. 
Pueblo, Colorado. 

Necrologist of Class of ’82, Mrs. D. W. Hatch, 
607 Pine St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

President of Guild of Seven Seals, Mrs, John 
C, Martin, 53 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

WILL members of Class of ’82 kindly send 
items of interest to Pioneers tothe class secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. F. Curtiss, Geneseo, N. Y. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
C. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God,” 


“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. &. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


Opzeninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SPecIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday, 
Worpsworts Day—February 26. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

BrowniInc Dav—March 17. 

Suaxsrere Day—April 23. 


HE Local Circle constituency which fills the 
Scribe’s mail-bag each month with letters, 
programs, bits of history, and general good 


AppIsoN Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday afer first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


cheer, is a kind-hearted and uncomplaining 
body. Atthe same time itis a self-respecting 
body conscious of its rights and it very properly 
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holds the Scribe to strict account for the dispo- 
sition he makes of its news. There are two or 
three points, however, at which misconceptions 
of the power of the Scribe arise. To illustrate : 
Suppose a secretary inquires why no report of 
the circle at ————— appeared in the December 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN in spite of the 
fact that a detailed account of its achievements 
was sent on the 15th of November. The an- 
swer is simple. At the time that the circle was 
mailing its letter for the December magazine, 
the mailing department at Meadville was put- 
ting that number into the mail-bags for distri- 
bution over the world. When, then, should 
the letter be sent? The portion of the mag- 
azine which contains Local Circles must be on 
the press about three weeks before mailing day. 
A few days must be allowed besides, for prepar- 
ing copy; thus it will be seen that the letter which 
is intended for a special number must be on the 
desk at least a month before the number appears. 

Sometimes in a letter from some zealous circle 
which thinks it has not received attention 
enough, the Scribe meets a problem like this : 

Given; Name of place, sometimes state, date, 
names of officers, general state of interest. 

Wanted: Full history and interesting anec- 
dotes of circle. 

Clearly there is not supply sufficient for the 
demand. Itis only a letter full of interesting 
‘‘points” which will yield an interesting re- 
port. Ifa circle does good work and makes it 
known, it cannot fail of being well represented. 

There are certain details of letters which are 
frequently overlooked. Thus often no state is 
given. However brilliant the ideas, if the cir- 
cle is not located, the matter goes to waste. 
The state, town, and name of circle, should 
never be omitted. All peculiar features of the 
organization and of its working should be in- 
cluded. A distinctive character belongs to every 
circle; find yours and report it. In this way 
your circle takes a place of its own different 
from that of any other. If any specially bril- 
liant performance has occurred, write while your 
enthusiasm is fresh. A better account will be 
given then than at any other time. Never forget 
that your letters make this department, that it 
records simply what you do. If you do nothing, it 
tells nothing ; if you do much but do not say so, it 
is equally silent. The inference is plain : To have 
brillant reports, there must be brilliant circles. 


It has been remarked many times by those 
who have tried for a period of years the work of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
and by those, who have observed readers, that 
the influence on the members of the home is 
most beneficial. The atmosphere of the house 
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becomes brighter. Ideas are freely discussed. 
New interest opened. Intelligence, vivacity, 
knowledge, characterize the family circle. A 
fine testimony to this influence comes from 
Mr. E. J. Goodwin, Principal Newton High 
School, Newton, Massachusetts. The Newton 
Circle could ask no finer tribute to its power 
in the community. Mr. Goodwin says : 


I am profoundly interested in the good work which you 
are doing, because I have had especially favorable oppor- 
tunities for observing its salutary effects upon the boys 
and girls in the upper grades of the public schools. 

A devotion to high ideals in the study of the humani- 
ties on the part of parents reacts with wonderful power 
upon the children in the schoo's, and the good results 
achieved by your society become more apparent every 
year. 

It is a ground for genuine congratulations that you are 
making a strenuous and successful attempt to stem the 
tide of materialism, and of selfishness, and of greed for 
gain, which, in New England, threatens to engulf the 
spiritual life of the coming generation. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


In the notes made from South African letters 
recently, readers of Local Circles will remember 
the appeal of one of Miss Landfear’s Chautau- 
qua correspondents, ‘“‘ You must stick up for us 
because people think only colored people live 
here.’”?’ To many American Chautauquans, we 
fear, ‘‘ South Atrica ’is only a part of “‘ Darkest 
Africa,” and to attempt to spread the C.L. §.C. 
there is an idle scheme. To help correct such 
a notion we quote the following from a recent 
elaborate article on South Africa in a leading 
English Review : 

The resources of the country are simply enormous, and 
all that has been done yet to develop them is but a faint 
earnest of what will bedone. The gold industry is just 
beginning to be placed upon a proper footing, and yet 
the return already amounts to a couple of millions a year. 
The greater portion of the known gold fields lies as yet 
untouched, waiting for the railways which must soon 
reach it. Silver-mining is being prosecuted with 
vigor, and promises the most excellent results. Coal of 
good quality exists almost everywhere in vast quantities, 
and other minerals abound. Large industrial popula- 
tions will spring up, and the prosperity of those who fol- 
low agricultural and pastoral pursuits must, with the 
increase of railway communication, be assured. The 
prospect is assuredly abright one. All South Africans 
devoutly hope that it may not be marred by any unto- 
ward interference from outside. There is room for any 
number of men to settle in the country, and the more of" 
the right sort who will leave the overcrowded British. 
Islands and establish new homes over there, the better, 
but they must come as colonists and make up their 
minds to be South Africans. If they entertain the idea. 
that it is their destiny to settle South Africa without the 
fullest recognition of the rights and the position of the 
people who are there already, or think that the ‘‘ Dutch. 
must goto the wall,’ and be helped to go there, only 
mischief will ensue. New-comers must resolve to abjure 
race quarrels and disputes or discussions about flags, and 
tolook upon the old population as fellow-countrymen 
and fellow-workers in the great work of civilizing the 
magnificent land which lies before them. 
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GRADUATE CIRCLES. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Chautauqua magnet 
has drawn together a circle of ten in Montrose 
who are pursuing the Special English Course 
with ardent interest. The graduate circle also 
meets once a month withthe regular local circle 
of this place. 

INDIANA.—A graduate circle characterized by 
lively ambition, has been formed at Goshen. 

ILLINOIS.—A class of earnest students in the 
course of English History and Literature has 
been organized in Elgin.——Sullivan has a 
graduate circle of five members. 

Iowa.—At Manchester, where the Chautau- 
qua influence is all-pervading, a promising 
graduate circle has been evolved with a present 
membership of eight. 

CoLoRADO.—Puebloin this state is one ahead 
of Manchester, having a graduate circle of 
nine. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CanaDa.—A new club of Chautauquans at 
Port Hope, Ontario, has twenty-two members, 
eighteen of the Class of ’94. 

MAINE.—The Lakeside Circle started this 
year at Canton may be trusted to continue 
orthodox as its twochief officers are ministers. 
——A new circle is reported from Cumberland 
Mills. 

VeRmoNT.—A flourishing new circle at Ches- 
ter Depot is the Dorand Circle with the inspiring 
motto, Sapere aude—Dare to be wise. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A very interesting new 
club is the Golden Rod Circle tormed among 
the young ladies of the Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Home on Bliss Street in Springfield. 
These young women are bright and intelligent 
and although burdened with the necessity of 
self-support are hungry for knowledge, and full 
of enthusiasm over theirnew project. The cir- 
cle has lately been enlarged by the addition of 
several outside members—young ladies of more 
leisure who will be a great help tothe others. 
——Lynnfield Center has become the pivot of a 
compact circle. 

CoNNECTICUT.—The latest result of the Chau- 
tauqua ‘‘boom’”’ in New Haven is the Aurora 
Circle—a shining model for the unorganized 
many. It is no wonder that a ‘‘New Haven 
Union of Local Circles’? is contemplated— 
to bind all these glittering gems into one 
golden chaplet. But more of that under O/d 
Circles. 

New Yorx.—The Clover Circle, a new and 
large organization in Oneida, has shown its en- 
terprise by originating an exceptional!y inter- 
esting motto and emblem—a four leaf clover, 


each leaf representing a word, in accordance 
with the lines: 
Patience and Skill 
Courage and Will 
Are the four leaves 
Of luck’s clover. 

The president of this circle is a young lawyer, 
the treasurer a physician, the members business 
men and women, busy mothers, busy students— 
but none too busy to give enthusiasm and time 
to their new literary undertaking.——One of 
the newcircles established this year in New 
York City has taken the name ‘‘Crescent Cir- 
cle,’’ adopted the Carnation as its special flower, 
and chosen the motto, ‘‘Too light winning 
maketh the prize light.”——New circles in 
Brooklyn are the Beecher, the Heights, the 
Vincent, and the Strong Place. New graduate 
circles are the N. F.and the Athene. The latter 
is a reorganization of an undergraduate circle. 
—tThe small village of Woodville has a very 
bright and active circle of fourteen.——A Fam- 
ily Circle of three at Elmira is pursuing the 
course. ——Hudson has a fine circle of thirty- 
four members.——A new circle at Knoxboro has 
a membership of twelve.——Bethel and Port 
Chester have new circles. 

NEw JERSEY.—The Wallace W. Lovejoy Cir- 
cle is a recent organization at Palmyra. It 
numbers sixteen members and expects several 
additions. The Robert Street is a new circle 
at Union, every member of which takes a warm 
interest and is a regular attendant of the meet- 
ings.——-Seven new members have formed a 
circle at Croton.——A circle of eight has been 
started in the North Baptist Church at Camden. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—One of the new organiza- 
tionsin Philadelphia is the Hawthorne Circle 
of twenty members, which meets semi-monthly 
and is developing admirably. This circle is 
connected with the Fourth Baptist Church. 
Another new Philadelphia circle has ten mem- 
bers, all of the Class of ’94.——A new circle at 
Baldwin is progressing satisfactorily.——Circles 
of from six to fifteen members have been or- 
ganized in Allegheny, Allenwood, Clarion, Fort 
Washington, Russell, and West Grove. 

FLoRIDA.—The little town of Citra brings 
ten recruits to ’94.——Orlando has a good circle 
of thirteen. 

ALABAMA.—The Clio Circle at Russellville 


‘started out with eighteen members. Plans 


were made for semi-monthly meetings and the 
regular observance of Memorial Days, 
TExas.—San Marcos has a large and earnest 
circle of about forty members, which meets 
every other week. The pastor of the Baptist 
Church is president of the circle and the mem- 
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‘bers take an active interest.——The new circle 
of Ckestnut Hill, Dallas, is in good working 
order.— Wylie has a Home Circle of three. 

KENTUCKY.—The organization of a Chautau- 
qua circle was an entire innovation in Camp- 
beilsville but is proving an auspicious venture. 
The circle now has a live membership of ten 
with a prospect of increase. 

Ou10.—An interesting circle began work this 
year at Branch Hill.——A club of fourteen is re- 
ported from Caledonia. Massillon Circle finds 
the new work ‘‘both profitable und pleasant.” 
——Eaton has a new club of nine members 
Covington reports fourteen.—Washington C. 
H. has a prosperous circle. 

INDIANA.—The Class of ’94 is richer by twelve 
new members at Knightstown.—Knightsville 
has a good new circle.——A new circle at New 
Castle has fifteen members, all of whom are dili- 
gent students. 

ILLINOIS.—The Theta of Chicagois a new 
branch of The Outlook of the Third Presbyterian 
Church. There are thirteen members and the 
prospect is bright for a successful year.——The 
Bryant is a new club at Hyde Park. This circle 
brings Class ’94 an increment of nine.——A 
new circle, the Excelsior, has been organized 
at Pawnee. It has eighteen members, meets 
weekly, and is doing good work.——Other new 
circles in Illinois are at Chandlerville, Che. 
banse, Naperville, Shannon, and Streator. 

MicHIGAN.—‘‘ The Three C’s,”’ or The Cerdic 
Chautauqua Circle, isthe name of a new organ- 
ization in Detroit.——Chesaning has an infant 
circle ——Another wee one is reported from 
Cass City. ——Albion has a new Home Circle. 

Wisconsin.—A club of eighteen has been 
started at Hartland.——Glenwood has a small 
new circle, 

MinneEsora.—A flourishing new circle re- 
ports from Lake Crystal. 

Iowa.—Two new circles are enrolled from this 
state, one at Griswold, of twelve members, an- 
other in Council Bluffs. 

MissouRI.—St. Louis has two new organiza- 
tions, the Tennyson Circle and the Clifton 
Heights Circle.—The Pickwickians of Kan- 

sas City intend to be thoroughly English, this 
year at least—hence the name ot this new circle. 
Another new society in Kansas City is the Pal- 
more Circle, which has about thirty members. 
——Benton County has two new circles—the first 
ever organized in the county—one at Cole Camp, 
the other at Lincoln. A member of the Cole 
Camp Circle writes: ‘‘ We hope to work upa 
small Assembly at Warsaw, our caunty seat, next 
summer. We find this movement one of the best 
adjuncts to church work, especially in country 
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towns.” This circle sends a good program of a 
public meeting held after the two first months 
of work.——Twelve new members of ’94 report 
from Graham. 

NEBRASKA.—A brave little circle of two at 
Shelton forms a link in the great Chautauqua 
chain. These two are working for the White 
Seal.— A club of thirteen has been formed at 
Holdrege.——Ponca has a new circle with a 
membership of eleven. Loomis also has a cir- 
cle of eleven members. 

NortTH DaKkoTa.—Twenty valiant new work- 
ers have taken up arms at Fargo.—A small 
circle has been started at Edgeley. 

MontTana.—A small new circle has been es- 
tablished in Helena. 

OREGON.—A member of the new local circle 
at Forest Grove writes of her intention to visit 
Chautauqua and says: ‘‘I would much rather 
attend the Assembly than the World’s Fair in 
Chicago.”” The circle here has about thirty 
members. 

CALIFORNIA.—A new circle has been organ- 
ized in San Diego. 


OLD CIRCLES. 


CanaDA.—The local circle at Whitby, Onta- 
rio, is pursuing the even tenor of its way not- 
withstanding some losses in membership through 
removal and “‘stress of business.’’ 

MaInE.—The Cyrus Eaton Circle of Warren 
has thirteen members this year.——The Katah- 
din Circle of Dover and Foxcroft has a live 
membership and is doing good work. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The seventeen members 
of the Raymond Circle at Nashua are making 
satisfactory progress in the work of ’90-91. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Samoset Circle con- 
nected with the Warren Avenue Baptist Church 
of Boston was encouraged at the beginning of 
this year by a large number of new members, 
and reports the work more enjoyable than ever 
before. The circle motto is ‘‘ Never Tire.””»—— 
The South Salem Local Circle declares that 
though ‘“‘we are few in number we are great in 
enthusiasm.’’——-The Bryant Circle at Worces- 
ter is in its eighth year of active study.——The 
circle at Wollaston, organized in 1889, has an 
increased membership this year and is doing 
good work under an earnest leader. Among 
the topics of a recent program were essays on 
Atmospheric, Organic, Igneous, and Aqueous 
Agencies—all under the general head of ‘“Dy- 
namical Geology.” 

CONNEcTICUT.—Steps have been taken in 
New Haven for the organization of a New 
Haven Union of local circles. The movement 
started with the East Pearl Street Circle of Fair 
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Haven and is receiving cordial support from the 
other local circles.——The circle at Simsbury is 
pursuing its fourth year of work with the usual 
membership and interest. 

NEw YorKE.—The regular monthly meetings 
of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni have been 
very successful so far this year. The Novem- 
ber session was devoted to “Chaucer” and 
brought out a full attendance of members. 
“Spenser ’”’ was the subject for December. The 
general program for the rest of the year is as 
follows : 

January. 
History and Literature of Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
February. 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish History and Literature, 
March. 
Elizabethan Period, 
April. 
Shakspere. 
May. 
Wiclif and Movements for Reform. 
The Altus Circle of Brooklyn began this 
year with twelve members. Aspecial point has 
been made of the observation of Memorial Days. 
Bryant’s Day was first celebrated. The regular 
meetings also have been of sustained interest. 
The Eos Circle is in its third year. The 
Adriel has a membership of twelve.——The 
Honeoye Circle is making good progress. It 
has fourteen members, six graduates and eight 
undergraduates. Five of the members come 
several miles to attend the meetings ——The 
circle at South Byron, although smaller in 
number than last year, reports that ‘‘our inter- 
est and enthusiasm have rather increased as we 
find that more devolves upon the Faithful 
Few.’’ Our correspondent adds: ‘I cannot 
see how we lived so long without our Chautau- 
qua books, and I would not for worlds have 
missed the pleasure and profit that I have re- 
ceived and am daily enjoying.’”,-——A good re- 
port comes from the New Prospect Circle at 
Pine Bush. This circle took up its third year 
of work with the same officers who conducted it 
through its babyhood. It has anenrolled mem- 
bership of thirty-one and an average attendance 
of twenty-five.——_Two members of the circle at 
Jamaica are reading for the Garnet Seal, four 
for the Golden Seal, and five for the White 


Seal. One graduate is re-reading the course. . 


Four new members, three of them young men, 
have joined the Class of ’94. There are twenty- 
eight members in all. The attendance is reg- 
ular and enthusiastic——The Emerson Branch 
in New York City has seven members this year. 
The Unique Circle is pursuing its second year 
of study.——The circle at Adams meets once in 


two weeks with a good attendance.——West- 
Winfield has a circle of ten.——The Central 
Circle of Syracuse has four new members of the 
Class of ’94. 

NEw JERSEY.—Cesarea Circle at Perrineville- 
has grown from six members in 1889 to fourteen. 
this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—tThe circle at Langhorne- 
has grown so steadily that it has been decided. 
to limit its membership to thirty, as a larger 
number would make it inconvenient to meet at 
private houses. This circle sends cordial words. 
for the English year.—Twenty-nine enthus- 
iasts form the Pioneer Circle at Hamburgh, 
thirteen of these are ’93’s, sixteen, ’94’s, and one 
is a graduate of ’89. The circle at Jersey Shore. 
numbers sixteen.—Oakdale has a club of ten. 
— Irving Circle at Sharon has a good member-. 
ship and considers Zhe Questiou Table one 
of the best features of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

West Vircinia.—The J. F. Rose Circle of 
Wheeling is continuing its reading with a mem- 
bership of twenty-one. 

KENTUCKY.—The Consonants of Louisville 
have acharming name—indicating both strength 
and harmony. Their motto is Progress, and 
their emblem the Cornflower. This circle has 
ten members and meets every Wednesday in 
the afternoon. When last heard from it was 
one week ahead of the outlined program.—— 
The circle at Ashland received fresh impetus at 
the beginning of the year from the fact that 
several members of the circle visited Chautau- 
qua last summer and carried home increased 
enthusiasm for the work. Thecircle has twelve 
members, having lost none of the graduates of 
’90.——No more interested and faithful club 
could be found than the Aurora Circle at 
Eminence. 

OuI0.—The Argonauts of Lima have made a 
famous record, having held weekly meetings for 
eleven years. This year they are taking the 
Shakspere Seal Course and have prepared a 
very interesting outline of programs for the en- 
tire season.—The handsome and commodious 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms are regularly thrown open 
for the meetings of the Painesville Circle. The 
**Senior Class’’ of this club numbers eight, 
while the ‘‘Freshmen’’ are seven or more. 
There are thirty-two members in all.——The 
club at Berea has one new memberand numbers 
fourteen.—Good circles are in operation at 
Granville, Marysville, and Wilmot. 

INDIANA.—A remarkably thriving circle at 
Evansville is extending the influence of the 
Chautauqua movement in many directions. 

leven members were enrolled this year making 
atotal of forty earnest workers.——The circle 
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at Fairmount is ‘‘the largest, most enthusiastic 
company’’ ever comprised in the Chautauqua 
circle of this place. ——The Cary Circle at Au- 
burn has twenty-two active members. Nine are 
graduates of ‘gr. 
ILLINOIS.—A breezy letter from Olney says: 

‘* With great pleasure I write you of the large in- 
‘crease in our Pomegranate Circle. We have 
heretofore had a membership of from ten to 
fourteen with a working force of five or six. 
We have enrolled at this writing thirty-three 
names, with the promise of more. ..... 

One Episcopalian, one Baptist, two Presbyte- 
rians, one Jew, and a Roman Catholic, save us 
from being entirely a Methodist circle.”,——The 
Perennial Circle at Fairbury entered upon its 
third year with eight members.——The local 
circle at Marseilles reports a deeper interest 
in the work than ever before. A public meet- 
ing in the interest of Chautauqua was con- 
templated.—Sixteen ladies who meet Friday 
afternoons compose the Alpha Circle of Savanna. 

—tThe Avon Circle at Rockford is pursuing its 

studies with full membership.——Wheaton has 

a flourishing club known as the Hawthorne 

Circle. 

MICHIGAN.—The Hillside Circle at Allegan has 
‘witnessed numerous changes in its make-up, 
chiefly owing to the depredations of Hymen and 
the interference of social affairs, but notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the circle is bravely 
holding its own and gaining ground. The new 
rule ofallowing five minutes only for the presente- 
tion of a subject and ten minutes for discussion 
has resulted in making the sessions unusually 
bright and lively. 

MINNESOTA.—The circle at Red Wing is in a 
prosperous condition and has been the agent in 
establishing another—a Scandinavian club which 
is doing well.—The Itasca Circle in Minne- 
apolis is making satisfactory progress. 

Iowa.—An interesting account of the organiza- 
tion and growth of the Chautauqua movement 
in Manchester comes as follows : 


We saw the first account ofthe C. L. S. C. in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean and called a meeting. The Sunday-School 
Journal for November 1878 gave further particulars. We 
formed a class and the first meeting for study was held 
some timein November. We had twenty members divided 
into three classes. One finished the four years’ course; 
one ended in a Shakspere class; the third is the Frank- 
lin class which began with four members and has met 
weekly ever since November, 1878. The attendance dur- 
ing the last eight years has been large. The C.L. S. C. 
of Manchesteris now organized as follows : The “ General 
Society ” meets once at the beginning of the year and on 
Memorial Days. .. . ‘‘The Alumni” meets in September 
to receive new graduates. ... The ‘Franklin Class’’ meets 
every Tuesday at thehome of thepresident. . . . There is 
a Monday evening class and a North Manchester circle. 
We have just formed a class in English history and litera- 
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ture with twelve graduates as members. This makes six 
divisions ofthe Manchester C. L. S. C. The total number 
of graduates is fifty-three ; of undergraduates forty-eight. 


The circle at Marion is cordial in approval of the 
English year and reports an encouraging out- 
look. ——Glenwood Circle has thirteen members 
and lively meetings. 

MissourRI.—The circle at Glasgow is larger than 
ever before and is doing excellent work. There 
are seventeen members.—The Asterians of 
Miami are making their influence felt through- 
out the community.——Montgomery City has 
a wide-awake circle of fifteen.——The circle at 
Bowling Green has eight ‘‘old’? members and 
six new ones, ——The club at Clarksville has the 
assistance of several graduate members. 

Kansas.—The Sunflower Circle at Wichita is, 
as usual, rapidly making its objective points, 
Twenty members are enrolled this year.——Win- 
field has a flourishing circle of twenty-five 

members.—The Hyperions of Holton have 
twenty active members, several graduates, and 
a few others who are reading the course a second 
time. A section of this circle has met regularly 
for nearly two years to read Shakspere, while 
another section is organized for the study of 
French.——The Hesperian Circle is a club of 
nine in Cherryvale, 

NEBRASKA.—The circle at Gibbon keeps up 
with the times and finds the Chautauqua work a 
pleasant recreation after wearisome toil. There 
are sixteen members.——The ten members of 
the circle at Gresham take a deep interest in the 
work, following the regular program.— The 
circle at Callaway has about fifteen members, 

SoutH Daxora.—The John H. Vincent Circle 
at Hot Springs is setting a good example to 

the world around by its faithful and persistent 
work in the line of its hobby. This circle has 
eighteen active members. 

WaASHINGTON.—The Alki Circle in Seattle is 
doing good work. 

OREGON.—The Nota Bene Circle of Portland 
has grown from eight to thirteen members and 
reports that several new circles have been organ- 
ized in the city as the result ofa lecture delivered 
there last summer by Chancellor Vincent. 

CaLIFORNIA.—Grant Circle at Calistoga num- 
bers fourteen earnest workers and is making a 
specialty of the celebration of Memorial Days. 
In addition to the regular program each week 
musical exercises are also provided.—The Kir- 
bride Circle at Downieville is in its third year of 
study.——The Constantine Circle of San Diego 
limits its membership to twelve and is progress- 
ing finely ——The Yucca Circle at South Pasa- 
dena has eleven members.——The Semi- ic 
is an enterprising circle in Los Angeles, 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF WORDSWORTH. 
THINK it is the Swedish poet Tegner who 
says: 

Ah, if so much of beauty pour itself 

Through all the veins of life and of creation, 

How beautiful must the great Fountain be, 
The bright, the eternal ! 

And his lines kept running in my head all the 
way from Windermere to Rydal Water, as we 
drove through the beautiful landscape the other 
day. 

On our way to the head of the lake, Dove- 
Nest was pointed out to us, half hidden amid 
rich coppice—a pretty cottage where Mrs. 
Hemans once had her summer home; and as 
we passed it I looked out for the ‘‘ great, white 
rose-tree,”” in the center of the lawn, to which 
she so pathetically likened her own life. 

Before we reached Grasmere we came upon 
the residence of Harriet Martineau, a tall house, 
some distance from the road. ‘‘The Knoll,’’ 
as it is called, faces the lake, and is beautifully 
situated. 

The village of Grasmere has the same gray 
quiet that marks the villages of all this district. 
We drove at once to the central point of inter- 
est, St. Oswald’s Church. As we entered its 
green inclosure, and 1ooked round at the stern 
yet beautiful mountains that gather lake and 
village into their circling embrace, I thought I 
never had seen so fitting a burial-place for a 
poet of nature. ‘‘Don’t tell me,’’ I said to 
Julia, as we threaded the long graveled walk 
through the church-yard, ‘‘where Wordsworth 
lies,” for she had already made a pilgrimage to 
it. ‘‘Let me see if my instincts will not lead 
me straight there.”” And they did. 

The Wordsworth plot is filled with family 
graves, with simple slabs and headstones of gray 
slate-stone ; only one marble one among them, 
that of Dora Wordsworth, the wife of Edward 
Quillinan, the well-known translator of the Por- 
tuguese poet Camoens. 

Close by is the grave of Dorothy, the “ wild- 
eyed sister” of Wordsworth, whom Coleridge 
used to speak of as the most intellectual woman 


he had ever known; and yet her latter years. 


were clouded under a veil of pathetic insanity. 
As I turned from the Wordsworth plot I felt 
something like moisture dim my eye, as I found 
myself suddenly facing a circular headstone, on 
which was sculptured a beautiful flower- 
wreathed Maltese cross, bearing the name of 


Hartley Coleridge. Instantly there came to 
mind that gray morning, when Mrs. Wordsworth 
sent “James ”’—the well-known factotum of 
Rydal Mount—down to the cottage of the sick 
man, over whose life she had such a motherly 
care. « 

“Mistress, I think ye maun go down to him; 
for Mr. Hartley is very bad.” 

So she went and sat by the poor fellow with 
his hand in hers till the sad, ineffectual life 
passed away. 

‘‘William,” she said, on coming home, “I 
have promised poor Hartley that he shall be 
laid close beside us.”” And so just outside of 
the iron railing he lies. 

We went into the antique Norman Church 
and read in the low porch this card, which 
seemed to us touching and appropriate : 

“Whoever thou art that enterest this church, 
forbear not to put up a brief prayer for the min- 
ister and congregation who worship here; and, 
above all, forget not to offer a petition for thy- 
self.’’ 

The church is very quaint and ancient. In 
one of the aisles is a monument to Wordsworth. 

It pleased me to come suddenly upon a tab- 
let, with a basso-relievo head, erected to Mrs. 
Fletcher, the beautiful and accomplished 
woman whose home in Edinburgh was the 
gathering place fifty years ago, for the wits and 
bright spirits of that classic city—in short, its 
Holland House. I sat down in her pew and re- 
called her account of Wordsworth’s death. From 
the windows of Lesketh How, her summer home, 
she could see the windows of Rydal Mount. 

‘Are they closed this morning, Elsie?’ she 
asked her maid, not having courage enough to 
look for herself. 

‘*Yes, mistress, all are bowed.’ 

“Ah, well—then he has gone!” 

At the pretty little Grasmere Hotel we had a 
charming luncheon, and then took our carriage 
again to drive to Rydal Mount. On the way 
we passed Nab Cottage where Hartley Coler- 
idge lived and died. At one point we came 
upon a huge pile of rocks, with rude steps cut 
upon one side. Here was the sacred haunt of 
the poet, where he used to sit for hours croon- 
ing to himself, as he made his verses. A short 
drive over roads as smooth as a floor, brought 
us to the foot of Rydal Mount. The ascent is 
long and steep, but the beautiful road is com- 
pletely overarched with tall trees. Words- 
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worth’s cottage (though it is atwo-storied house 
of good dimensions) is almost hidden from view 
by high surrounding walls, thick hedges, and 
close clusters of foliage. 

As this property no longer belongs to the 
Wordsworths, it is not open to the tourists; so 
we contented ourselves with peering through 
the gates into the pretty grounds, and gather- 
ing a few laurel leaves in memory of him whose 
genius will always consecrate the place.*— 
Margaret J. Preston. 


HEREWARD AND LADY GODIVA. 

THE Lady Godiva sat crouched together, all 
but alone,—for her bower-maidens had fled or 
been carried off long since,—upon a Jow stool 
beside a long dark thing covered with a pall. 
So utterly crushed was she, that she did not even 
lift up her head when Hereward entered. 

He placed his ghastly burden reverently be- 
neath the pall, and then went and knelt before 
his mother. 

For a while neither spoke a work. Then the 
Lady Godiva suddenly drew back her hood, and 
dropping on her knees, threw her arms around 
Hereward’s neck, and wept till she could weep 
no more. 

‘*Blessed strong arms,’’? sobbed she at last, 
“around me. To feel something left in the 
world to protect me; something left in the 
world which loves me.”’ 

“You forgive me, mother ?’’ 

“You forgive me? It was I, I who was in 
fault,—I, who should have cherished you, my 
strongest, my bravest, my noblest,—now my 
all.” 

‘*No, it was all my fault; and on my head is 
allthis misery. If I had been here, as I ought 
to have been, all this might have never hap- 
pencd.”’ 

“You would only have been murdered too. 
No; thank God you were away, or God would 
have taken you with the rest. His arm is bared 
against me, and His face turned away from me. 
Allin vain, in vain. Vain to have washed my 
hands in innocency, and worshiped Him night 
and day. Vain to have builded minsters in His 
honor, and heaped the shrines of His saints with 
gold. Vain to have fed the hungry, and clothed 
the naked, and washed the feet of His poor, that 
I might atone for my own sins and the sins of 
my house. Thisis His answer. He has taken 
me up, and dashed me down; and naught is 
left, but, like Job, to abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes—ofI know not what.” 





*A Handful of Monographs. New York: Anson D. F. 


Randolph and Company. 
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“‘God has net deserted you. See, He has 
sent you me,’’ said Hereward, wondering to find 
himself, of all men on earth, preaching consola- 
tion. 

“Yes, Ihave you. Hold me. Love me. Let 
me feel that one thing loves me upon earth. I 
want love ; I must have it; and if God, and His 
mother, and all the saints, refuse their love, I 
must turn to the creature, and ask it to love me, 
but for a day.’’ 

“Forever, mother.’’ 

** You will not leave me?” 

““If I do, Icome back to finish what I have 
begun.” 

“More blood?’”’ O God, Hereward, not that! 
Let us return good forevil. Let us take up our 
crosses. Let us humble ourselves under God’s 
hand, and flee to some convent, and there die 
praying for our country and our kin.”’ 

‘‘Men must work, while women pray. 
take you to a minster,—to Peterborough.”’ 

‘‘No, not to Peterborough.” 

‘‘But my Uncle Brand is abbot there, they 
tell me, now this four years; and that rogue 
Herluin, prior in his place.”’ 

“He is dying,—dying of a broken heart, like 
me. Andthe Frenchman has given his abbey 
to one Thorold, the tyrant of Malmesbury,—a 
Frenchman like himself. No, take me where I 
shall never see a French face. Take me to 
Crowland—and him with me—where I shall see 
naught but English faces, and hear English 
chants, and die a free Englishwoman under St. 
Guthlac’s wings.”’ 

‘‘ Ah,” said Hereward, bitterly, ‘‘St. Guthlac 
is a right Englishman, and will have some sort 
of fellow-feeling for us; while St. Peter, of 
course, is somewhat too fond of Rome and those 
Italian monks. Well,—blood is thicker thar 
water; so I hardly blame the blessed Apostle.’” 

“Do not talk so, Hereward.’’ 

‘Much the Saints have done for us, mother,. 
that we are to be so very respectful to their high 
mightiness. I fearif this monk goes on with 
his plan of thrusting his monks into our abbeys, 
I shall have todo more for St. Guthlac than 
ever he did forme. Do not say more, mother. 
This night has made Hereward a new man. 
Now, prepare’’—and she knew what he meant— 
‘‘and gather all your treasures, and we will 
start for Crowland tomorrow afternoon.’ — 
From Charles Kingsley’s “ Hereward, the Last 
of the English.” 





I will 


“WILL’S COFFEE-HOUSE.” 
“Wits Coffee House’? was in those days a 
famous place. When young men graduated at 
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Oxford or Cambridge and came up to London 
with rhymes and ‘‘satires’’ in their pockets, 
teady for publication and perhaps derision, 
their first ambition was to be received at ‘‘Will’s,”” 
the coffee or chocolate house most noted as a 
rendezvous for the wits, scholars, and poets of 
the day. 

It was situated in Covent Garden, at the end 
-of Bow Street. A haberdasher had a store on 
the ground floor; the coffee and card rooms 
were above, and the clever gentlemen who 
thronged them passed in by a very modest side 
entrance. The meeting-room of the coterie was 
.aplain, substantial sort of place, with sanded 
floor, easy-chairs, and tables; wide windows, 
opening in summer upona balcony, in winter 
closed and draped with warm, soft hangings, 
‘while a huge fire burned cheerily; and the 
sguests were permitted to cook for themselves a 
chop or bit of bacon if they liked. Near the 
-fire-place was a comfortable seat known always 
and respected as ‘‘Dryden’s winter chair.’ 
Without, upon a balcony, a chair was kept for 
ithe poet’s summer use. No one ever touched 
‘them; but when Dryden occupied either, a 
-group of men, young and old, gathered about. 

He was recognized as the leader of the coterie 
at “Will’s.” The younger men, when they 
came first into that sacred haunt, sought him 
eagerly ; yet he could hardly becalled a popu- 
larman. Hehad rivals and enemies, and, in- 
deed, I hardly think he was a man of very 
sympathetic, genial nature; but all the world 
respected him. 

Conversation at ‘‘ Will’s’’ must have been, I 
think, very entertaining. English literature 
was young enough to make a new style, or a 
new idea, the subject for general discussion. 
Dryden talked; the rest listened, then discussed 
and debated. 

Can you picture theseelegantly dressed gentle- 
men lounging about the shabby, comfortable 
room, discussing Locke’s new book on Philoso- 
phy and Science, Boileau, a popular French 
writer of the day, the latest French drama of 
Racine, a new edition of Paradise Lost, or Dry- 
den’s Virgil, or perhaps the poems of a promis- 
ing young writer named Addison ; while by the 
fire, or on the balcony, sits the old poet, the 
plump, finely-colored, serious gentleman whose 
opinions are of the utmost weight and conse- 
quence. ‘ 

Newspapers, small sheets and rather quaint 
in style, were then fairly established, and copies 
were handed about at ‘“Will’s” with some 
ceremony as affording topics for discussion and 


argument. 
All classes were combined at ‘‘ Will’s.’”’ Litera- 


ture and Politics went hand in hand, while 
Fashion looked on, a little in the distance, 
perhaps, but still with a certain measure of ap- 
proval. 

It was at ‘‘ Will’s’’ in those days that “‘lam- 
pooning,’”’ asa certain kind of anonymous at- 
tack was called, began to be practiced. All 
public events, and many very private personal 
affairs, were made the subject of verses, satirical 
and sometimes insolent in the extreme. No 
one knew who wrote them, though no doubt the 
authors were often enough suspected and dis- 
covered. Copies were circulated at ‘‘ Will’s” 
and other public places, to the great mortification 
and annoyance of the people held up to ridicule. 
They were very poor specimens of versifying ; 
only a few are preserved, and these in them- 
selves are not worth recording except as an 
illustration of the manners of the day. While 
true poetry, on the one hand, had become more 
dignified, elegant, and stately, mere verse- 
making was a popular means of revenge in the 
hands of politicians as well of men of literary 
renown ; and, as the utmost freedom was used, 
you can well imagine how much trouble and 
vexation these lampoons occasioned.*—From 
Lucy Cecil White's ‘‘ The Story of English 
Literature.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


WHOM we see not we revere ; 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane. 

We revere and while we hear 

The tides of music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 

There must be other nobler work to do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will ; 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 

Round us each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 
— Tennyson. 


A PEN-PICTURE OF STEELE AND ADDISON. 
His talk was not witty so much as charming 
He never said a word that could anger anybody, 


*Boston: D. Lothrop and Company. 
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and only became the more benevolent the more 
tipsy he grew. Many of the wags derided the 
poor fellow in his cups, and chose him as a butt 
for their satire ; but there was a kindness about 
him, and a sweet playful fancy, that seemed to 
Esmond far more charming than the pointed 
talk of the brightest wits, with their elaborate 
repartees and affected severities. I think Steele 
shone rather than sparkled. ‘Those famous 
beaux esprits of the coffee-houses (Mr. William 
Congreve, for instance, when his gout and his 
grandeur permitted him to come among us) 
would make many brilliant hits—half a dozen 
in a night—but, like sharp-shooters, when they 
had fired their shot, they were obliged to retire 
under cover till their pieces were loaded again, 
and wait till they got another chance at their 
enemy; whereas Dick never thought that his 
bottle companion was a butt to aim at—only a 
friend to shake by the hand. The poor fellow 
had half the town in his confidence ; everybody 
knew every thing about his loves and his debts, 
his creditors or his mistress’ obduracy. 

Quitting the Guard-table one Sunday after- 
noon, when by chance Dick hada sober fit upon 
him, he and his friend were making their way 
down Germain Street, and Dick all of a sudden 
left his companion’s arm, and ran after a gentle- 
man who was poring over a folio volume at the 
book-shop near to St. James’ Church. He was 
a fair, tall man, in a snuff-colored suit, with a 
plain sword, very sober, and almost shabby in 
appearance—at least when compared with Cap- 
tain Steele, who loved to adorn his jolly round 
person with the finest of clothes, and shone in 
scarlet and gold lace. The Captain rushed up, 
then, to the student of the book-stall, took him 
in his arms, hugged him, and would have kissed 
him—for Dick was always hugging and bussing 
his friends—but the other stepped back with a 
flush on his pale face, seeming to decline this 
public manifestation of Steele’s regard. 

‘“My dearest Joe, where hast thou hidden 
thyself this age?’’ cries the Captain, still holding 
both his friend’s hands; ‘‘ I have been languish- 
ing for thee this fortnight.” 

“A fortnight is not an age, Dick,’’ says the 
other, very good-humoredly. (He had light 
blue eyes, extraordinary bright, and a face per- 
fectly regular and handsome, like a tinted 
statue.) ‘‘And I have been hiding myself— 
where do you think?” 

‘What, not across the water, my dear Joe?” 
said Steele, with a look of great alarm. ‘Thou 
knowest I have always—” 

“No,” says his friend. interrupting him with 
asmile: ‘we are not come to such straits as 
that, Dick. I have been hiding, sir, ata place 
j-Feb. 
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where people never think of finding you—at my 
own lodgings, whither I am going to smoke a 
pipe now and drink a glass of sack: will your 
honor come ?”’’ 

‘““Harry Esmond, come hither,’’ cries out 
Dick. ‘‘ Thou hast heard me talk over and over 
again of my dearest Joe, my guardian angel ?” 

‘‘Indeed,’”’ says Mr. Esmond, with a bow, “‘it 
is not from you only that I have learnt to ad- 
mire Mr. Addison. We loved good poetry at 
Cambridge as well as at Oxford; andI have 
some of yours by heart, though I have put ona 
red coat.’ 

Mr. Addison said his own lodgings were hard 
by, where he was still rich enough to give a 
good bottle of wine to his friends; and invited 
the two gentlemen to his apartment in the Hay- 
market, whither we accordingly went. 

“T shall get credit with my landlady,” says 
he with a smile, ‘‘ when she sees two such fine 
gentlemen as you come up my stair.” And he 
politely made his visitors welcome to his apart- 
ment, which was indeed but a shabby one, 
though no grandee of the land could receive his 
guests with a more perfect and courtly grace 
than this gentleman. A frugal dinner, consist- 
ing of a slice of meat and a penny loaf, was 
awaiting the owner of thelodgings. ‘‘ My wine 
is better than my meat,” says Mr.Addison ; ‘‘my © 
Lord Halifax sent me the Burgundy.’’ And he 
seta bottle and glasses before his friends, and 
ate his simple dinner in avery few minutes, 
after which the three fell to, and began to 
drink. ‘‘ You see,’’ says Mr. Addison, pointing 
to his writing-table, whereon was a map of the 
action at Hochstedt, and several other gazettes 
and pamphlets relating to the battle, ‘‘that I, 
too, am busy about your affairs, Captain. I 
am engaged as a poetical gazetteer, to say truth, 
and am writing a poem on the campaign.” 

So Esmond, at the request of his host, told 
him what he knew about the famous battle, 
drew the river on the table, and with the aids 
of some bits of tobacco pipe showed the advance 
of the left wing, where he had been engaged. 

A sheet or two of the verses lay already on 
the table, and Dick took up the pages of man- 
uscript, writ out with scarce a blot or correction, 
in the author’s slim, neat handwriting, and be- 
gan to read therefrom with great emphasis and 
volubility. At pauses of the verse, the enthu- 
siastic reader stopped and fired off a great salvo 
of applause. 

Esmond smiled at the enthusiasm of Addie 
son’s friend. ‘You are like the German 
Burghers,’’ says he, ‘“‘and the Princes on the 
Mozelle; when our army came to a halt, they 
always sent a deputation to compliment the 
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chief, and fired a salute with all their artillery 
from their walls.” 

No matter what the verses were, and, to say 
truth, Mr. Esmond found some of them more 
than indifferent, Dick’s enthusiasm for his 
chief never faltered, and in every line from 
Addison’s pen, Steele found a master-stroke.— 
Thackeray. 


DEAN SWIFT. 

I po not think the poems of Swift are read 
much nowadays, surely none buta strong man 
could have written them; but they do not 
allure us. Everybody, however, remembers 
with interest the little people that Lemuel Gul- 
liver saw, and will always associate them with 
the name of Swift. But if the stormy Dean had 
known that his Gulliver book would be mostly 
relished by young folks, only for its story, and 
that its tremendous satire—which he had in- 
tended should cut and draw blood—would have 
only rarest appreciation, how he would have 
raved and sworn. 

-They tell us he had private prayers for his 
household, and in secluded places; and there 
are those who sneer at this—‘‘as if a Dean 
should say prayers in a crypt.’? But shall we 
utterly condemn the poor Publican who though 
‘he sells dramas and keeps selling them—smites 
his bosom afar off and cries, God be merciful,— 
as there were a bottom somewhere that might 
be reached, and stirred, and sparkle up with 
effervescence of hope and truth and purity? He 
was a man, I think, who would have infinitely 
scorned and revolted at many of the apologies 
that have been made for him. To most of these 
he would have said, in his stentorian way, ‘‘I 
am what Iam; no rosy after-lights can alter 
this shape of imperfect manhood ; wrong, God 
knows; whois not? But a prevaricator—pre- 
tending feeling that is not real—offering friend- 
ship that means nothing—proffering gentle 
words, for hire; never, never.’’ 

And in that Great Court of Justice—which I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe will one day 
be held—where juries will not be packed, and 
where truth will shine by its own light, not- 
withstanding all perversion—and where oppor- 
tunities and accomplishment will be weighed 
in even scales against possible hindrances of 
moral or of physical make-up—there will show,: 
I am inclined to think, in the strange character 
of Swift, a glimmer of some finer and higher 
traits of character than we are accustomed to 
assign him.*—Donald G. Mitchell. 


*English Lands and Letters. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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A HYMN TO BISHOP VALENTINE, 
Ham! oh, hail! and thrice again 
Hail, thou clerk of sweetest pen ! 
Connubialist of clergymen ! 
Exquisite bishop !—not at all 
Like Bishop Bonner; no, nor Hall, 
That gibing priest; nor Atterbury, 
Although he was ingenious, very, 
And wrote the verses on the “‘ Fan”; 
But then he swore,—unreverend man ! 
But very like good Bishop Berkeley, 
Equally benign and clerkly; 

Very like Rundle, Shipley, Hoadley, 

And all the genial of the godly; 

Like De Sales and like De Paul ; 

But most, I really think of all, 

Like Bishop Mant, whose sweet theology 

Includeth verse and ornithology, 

And like a proper rubric star, 

Hath given us a new “‘Calendar,”’ 

So full of flowers and birdly talking, 

Tis like an Eden bower to walk in. 

Such another See is thine, 

O thou Bishop Valentine ; 

Such another, but as big 

To that, as Eden to a fig; 

For all the world’s thy diocese, 

And all the towns and all the trees, 

And all the barns and villages: 

The whole rising generation 

Is thy loving congregation : 

Enviable indeed ’s thy station : 

Tithes cause thee no reprobation, 

Dean and chapters no vexation, 

Heresy’s no spoliation. 

Begged is thy participation ; 

No one wishes thee translation, 

Except for some sweet explanation. 

All decree thee consecration ! 
Beatification ! 
Canonization ! 

All cry out, with heart prostration, 

Sweet ’s thy text-elucidation, 

Sweet, oh, sweet ’s thy visitation, 

And Paradise thy confirmation. 

—Leigh Hunt, 


THE CORONATION OF GEORGE III. 

I sET out at half an hour past four in the morn- 
ing for the coronation, and (in the midst of perils 
and dangers) arrived very safe at my Lord 
Chamberlain’s box in Westminster Hall, It 
was on the left hand of the throne, over that 
appropriated to the foreign ministers. Oppo- 
site to us was the box of the Earl Marshall and 
other great officers, and below it that of the 
princess and younger part of the family. 














. » » The several bodies that were to form the 
procession issued from behind the throne grad- 
ually and in order, and, proceeding down the 
steps, were ranged on either side of the hall. 
All the privy councilors that are commoners (I 
think) were there, except Mr. Pitt, mightily 
dressed in rich stuffs of gold and colors, with 
long flowing wigs, some of them comical figures 
enough. The Knights of the Bath, with their 
high plumage, were very ornamental. Of the 
Scotch peers or peeresses that you see in the 
list, very few walked, and of the English dow- 
agers as few, though many of them were in 
town, and among the spectators... . Allthese 
I beheld at great leisure. Then the princess 
and royal family entered their box. The Queen 
and then the King took their places in their 
chairs of state, glittering with jewels, for the 
hire of which, besides all hisown, he paid £9,000, 
and the dean and chapter (who had been wait- 
ing without doors a full hour and a half) 
brought up the regalia, which the Duke of An- 
caster received and placed on the table. Here 
ensued great confusion on the delivering them 
out to the lords who were appointed to bear 
them ; the heralds were stupid; the great offi- 
cers knew nothing of what they were doing. 
The Bishop of Rochester would have dropped 
the crown if it had not been pinned to the 
cushion, and the King was often obliged to call 
out, and set matters right; but the sword of 
state had been entirely forgot, so Lord Hunt- 
ingdon was forced to carry the lord mayor’s 
great two-handed sword instead of it. This 
made it later than ordinary before they got un- 
der their canopies and set forward. I should 
have told you that the old Bishop of Lincoln, 
with his stick, went doddling by the side of the 
Queen, and the Bishop of Chester had the 
pleasure of bearing the gold platen. When they 
were gone we went down to dinner, for there 
were three rooms below, where the Duke of 
Devonshire was so good as to feed us with great 
cold sirloins of beef, legs of mutton, fillets of 
veal, and other substantial viands, and liquors, 
which were devoured all higgledy-piggledy, like 
porters, after which every one scrambled up 
again, and seated themselves. The tables were 
now spread, the cold viands eat,and on the King’s 
table and sideboard a great show of gold plate, 
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and a dessert representing Parnassus, with 
abundance of figures of Muses, Arts, etc., de- 
signed by Lord Talbot. This was so high that 
those at the end of the table could see neither 
King nor Queen at supper. When they re- 
turned it was so dark that people without doors 
scarce saw any thing of the procession, and as 
the hall had then no other light than two long 
ranges of candles at each of the peers’ tables, we 
saw almost as little as they, only one perceived 
the lords and ladies sidling in and taking their 
places to dine; but the instant the Queen’s 
canopy entered, fire was given to all the lusters 
at once by trains of prepared flax that reached 
from one tothe other. To me it seemed an in- 
terval of not half a minute before the whole was 
in a blaze of splendor. It is true for that half 
minute it rained fire upon the heads of all the 
spectators (the flax falling in large flakes), and 
the ladies, Queen and all, were in no small ter- 
ror, but no mischief ensued. It was out assoon 
as it fell, and the most magnificent spectacle I 
ever beheld remained. The King (bowing to 
the Lords as he passed), with his crown on his 
head, and the scepter and orb in his hands, took 
his place with great majesty and grace. So did 
the Queen, witk her crown, scepter, and rod. 
Then supper was served in gold plate. The 
Earl of Talbot, Duke of Bedford, and Earl of 
Effingham, in their robes, all three on horse- 
back, prancing and curveting like the hobby- 
horses in the ‘‘ Rehearsal,” ushered in the 
courses to the foot of the Aaut-pas. Between 
the courses the champion performed his part 
with applause. The Earl of Denbigh carved for 
the King, the Earl of Holdernesse for the 
Queen. They both eat like farmers. At the 
board’s end, on the right, supped the Dukes of 
York and Cumberland; on the left, Lady 
Augusta ; all of them very rich in jewels. The 
maple cups, the wafers, the faulcons, etc., were 
brought up and presented with form ; three per- 
sons were knighted, and before ten the King 
and Queen retired. Then I got a scrap of sup- 
per, and at one o’clock I walked home. So 
much for the spectacle, which in magnificence 
surpassed every thing I have seen.*—From 
“* British Letters.” 





*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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The general principle underlying 
the famous exclamation of Miles 
Standish, “If you wish a thing to be well done, 
you must do it yourself,” is no less applicable 
to poetry than to people. Any poem speaks for 
itself better than the critic can speak for 
it. Poems like those of Emily Dickinson * es- 
pecially emphasize this truth. They are in- 
describable. The reader is disarmed of hostile 
criticism at the outset. Who could withstand 
the gentle appeal of the opening lines: 


This is my letter to the world, 
That never wrote to me,— 

The simple news that Nature told, 
With tender majesty. 


Poetry. 


Her message is committed 
To hands I cannot see; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen, 
Judge tenderly of me! 

One is impressed with the marvelous, inde- 
finable peculiarity ofthe author. The boldness, 
depth, and strength of her thought fascinate 
the attention. The surprising, sudden, and 
irregular turns of expression intoxicate the 
fancy with a rare suggestiveness. As Mr. Hig- 
ginson says in the preface, ‘In many cases 
these verses seem to the reader like poetry torn 
up by the roots, with rain, and dew, and earth 
still clinging to them, giving a freshness anda 
fragrance not otherwise to be conveyed.”” The 
volume already has attracted wide attention, and 
many of the poems have been quoted. But no 
lover of poetry will be content with a cursory 
reading of the book. It is one to be owned, 
studied, and loved. 

“The Epic of Saul” isa magnificent subject 
for the poet’s genius, and the author of this 
work + has shown no ordinary power in his 
conception of the treatment required. The last 
two books, describing the journey of Saul to 
Damascus, the conversation of Saul and Sergius, 
the terrible storm and its effect on the two men, 
the overthrow and conversion of Saul, contain 
many fine dramatic passages. The Epicurean 
indifference of Sergius is an excellent foil for 
Saul’s religious intensity, while the muttering 
storm and the impending catastrophe make an 
artistic setting for a vivid scene. This grandeur 
of thought and expression, however, is not well 
sustained throughout the poem. There are 


*Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


{The Epic of Saul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 


New York: Funk & Wagnails. 


lapses into very ordinary prose, asin the com- 
parison, 
But Saul more stubbornly thin ever clamped 
His feet to keepthem standing where they stood ; 
or when Shimei says to Saul, 
By the way, Saul, the grand air suits your style 
Astonishingly well. 

Dr. Terry’s new work * is notable as the first 
complete English translation of the .early 
Greek books of the Sibylline Oracles—not the 
actual utterances of the ancient traditional 
Sibyls, but a collection of ‘‘ pseudepigraphal 
poems’’ written about the beginning of the 
Christian era by various Christian and Jewish 
authors who assumed to speak in the name of 
the famous Sibyl. The translation is in 
blank verse and shows rare scholarship and 
taste. The author has made the most of his ma- 
terials, andthe work will be of permanent value 
to the theologian and the student of history. 

“The Lion’s Cub, With other verse,’’} pre- 
sents an innovation in that the poem which 
gives the name to the volume is the last and by 
no means the finest. ‘‘The Brahman’s Les- 
son’’ and “The Brahman’s Son ”’ are both supe- 
rior, although the latter is disappointing in its 
conclusion. The ‘‘Children’s Songs’’ are 
simple and charming, as, 

“T hope you’ll not accuse me, 
But excuse me,”’ 
Said the simple Bee to the royal red Rose, 
“IfI take a pot of honey, 


And don’t put down the money, 
For, alas, I haven’t any, as all the world knows."’ 


“ Mister Bee, don’t worry. 
Nor be sorry,”’ 
Said the queenly Rose to the poor, yeoman Bee : 
“ You’ve paid me for your honey 
Much better than with money, 

In the sweet songs ofsummer you sing and sing to me!’’ 
The love poems imply an attachment altogether 
too one-sided to be satisfactory to the reader, 
while many of the metaphors are decidedly 
obscure. What is meant, for instance, by the 
lines, 

Our mouths are silent roses 
About our budding speech ? 


- Robert Louis Stevenson in this volume,{ ap- 





* The Sibylline Oracles. By Milton S. Terry. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.50. 

+The Lion’s Cub, With other verse. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25. 

tBallads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $1.00. 


New York: 
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pears true to his taste, in choosing the most 
grotesque and uncanny legends for his theme. 
The rhythm and versification are good but the 
effect is any thing rather than poetic. In ‘“The 
Feast of Famine,’’ the best of these ballads, the 
hero, Rua, ‘“‘child of the dirt,” and lover of 
Taheia, ‘‘the well-descended,’”’ is condemned 
as one of the victims to be slain for the feast of 
the nobles; and although saved for a day by 
Taheia, is finally murdered by the cannibal 
feasters, while in the patriotic and self-forgetting 
act of proclaiming to the clan an invasion by its 
foes. ‘‘ Christmas atSea,” however, isa charm- 
ing exception to the rule of the book. 

This compilation of ‘‘Love Poems of Three 
Certuries,”* by Jessie F. O’Donnell, has the 
same value for study and reference which at- 
taches to any collection of literary selections 
upon a stated subject. Although one is surprised 
at some of the names here presented, it is evi- 
dent that no two persons would make the same 
choice—and here lies the root of one of the 
chief defects of all books of extracts from 
various authors. 

A “Pocket Volume of Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning ”’{ is a good 
book to carry in the pocket for emergencies. 
Lovers of Browning who can read fine print 
would always find it interesting. 


Austin Dobson’s “ Four French- 
women’’{ are the best types of 
the period from which they are 
chosen. Charlotte Corday represents the high- 
souled and indomitable, Madame Roland the in- 
tellectual and ideal, the Princess de Lamballe 
the sweet and womanly, Madame de Genlis 
the learned and clever. The sketches are 
charmingly done. There is a deftness and 
lightness to them which one finds only in the 
work of a thorough literary artist. They 
abound in bright illustrations and allusions, in 
skillful lights and shades. The Princess de 
Lamballe and Mme. de Genlis are handled with 
especial sympathy. Mr. Dobson appreciates 
fully the tender womanliness of the ill-fated 
princess and treats her with a fine gentleness, 
His half humorous and wholly good-natured 
conception of Mme. de Genlis’ serio-comic 
character is excellent. He does not rise to the 


A Few French 
People. 





*Love Poems of Three Centuries. 
by Jessie F, O’Donnell. 
Putnam’s Sons, 


+ Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works 


of Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 
Waterloo Place. Price, 40 cents, 


1590-1890. Compiled 
New York and London: G. P. 


} Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dobson. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, and Company. - 
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height of either Charlotte Corday or Mme. 
Roland.——De Saint-Amand in his last two ad- 
ditions to his ‘‘ Famous Women of the French 
Court’’* takes up Josephine from her corona- 
tion in 1804 to the time when in 1807 she was 
learning that a divorce from Napoleon was in- 
evitable, and Marie Louise from 1812 to 1814. 
Nothing could be sadder reading than the story 
of Josephine’s decline. The material for the 
sketch has not been handled with nearly so 
much force and vividness as in previous num- 
bers of the series, but the voluminous quota- 
tions and letters are strong enough in them- 
selves to affect even a stolid reader. To com- 
pare these cool, half-impatient notes of Na- 
poleon’s in which he ceaselessly bids his wife 
to be ‘‘contented and cheerful,’’ with the pas- 
sionate love letters of their earlier married life 
is a sad and discouraging task. In Marie 
Louise and the ‘‘Decadence of the Empire” 
there is really very little of the Empress, the 
bulk of the space being devoted to Napoleon’s 
career at this time. The description of the 
March to Moscow and the Retreat is finely done. 
The rest of the volume is rather unsatisfactory. 
——In the multitudes of memoirs which grew 
out of the period of the French Revolution the 
‘* Narrative of Captain Coignet”’f holds a unique 
place. The garrulous captain was not a great 
man or a brilliant one, but a simple, honest 
soldier with a knack of story-telling. He be- 
gins with his earliest life andtells, with a frank 
confidence in his reader’s wanting to know all 
about him which only a letter-writer can equal, 
the story of his faithfulness to his master, of his 
skill as a horse-breaker, of his entrance to the 
army, his bravery in battle, his endurance of 
hardship and a hundred other things purely 
personal. The value comes in the color which 
these personal reminiscences give to the im- 
portant events in which he was an active, if a 
humble, factor. Coignet was at Marengo, in 
Spain, in the Prussian and Polish campaigns. 
He went to Moscow and endured the awful 
Retreat. He went through 1813 and 1814 and 
was at Waterloo. No details of his life are 
omitted. What he ate and drank and partic- 
ularly what he wore, what this and that great 
soldier said and did, what the country looked 
like and what impression he received, are re- 
lated with naiveté and volubility. 





*The Court of the Empress Josephine. Marie Louise 
and the Decadence of Empire. Both by Imbert de Saint. 
Amand. Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25 each, 

+The Narrative of Captain Coignet (Soldier of the 
Empire). 1776-1*50. Edited from the orizinal manu- 
script by Lorédan Larchey. Transla'ed from the French 
by Mrs. M. Carey. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Ce. 
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Snanete. The life* of ‘‘ tae most useful and 

distinguished woman America has 
produced,”’ is, of course, unusually attractive. 
Self-reliance was early developed in Dorothea 
Dix. Her father’s shiftlessness and instability 
of character were sources of deep humiliation to 
her, and at the age of twelve she ran off to her 
grandmother’s where she had the opportunity 
for educatior. In this stern Puritan home, 
where the discipline was almost cruel she suf- 
fered from “ heart-starvation ’’; but she was held 
inflexibly to high idealseven in the most trifling 
piece of work. A lady says as a special reward 
for moral excellence in conduct she herself was 
allowed to make an entire shirt underthe Rhada- 
manthine eye of Madam Dix. In after years 
Miss Dix used to say passionately, ‘‘I never 
knewchildhood!"” This lack of loveand home- 
life was always a bitter memory ; and when ro- 
mantic young women wanted a ‘‘mission,’’ she 
would say, ‘“‘No, let them fall in love, marry, 
and preside over a home, it will be a thousand 
times better forthem.”’ Out of these peculiar 
and exceptional circumstances came her force 
of character. Her first public work was teaching 
school ; afterward she had a private school into 
which she put so much intensity and energy 
that she wore herself out, and a European trip 
was anecessity. After her return from abroad 
her attention was called to the pitiable con- 
dition of the insane, to better which, became 
her life-work. She awakened the world to the 
need of reform in the inhuman treatment of the 
insane. Her courage was boundless, her energy 
indefatigable, and her will indomitable in this 
work, and the good accomplished by her is im- 
measurable. It isno wonder that she was often 
called dictatorial and arbitrary—it was the nat- 
ural result of the life she lived. Miss Dix’s 
friends and admirers cannot but be pleased with 
the fine work her biographer has done. 

Dr. Eaton’s friends will be gratified by the 
memoir of him just published. The record of 
the active and useful life of a man so es- 
teemed and beloved as Dr. Eaton was, is always 
worthy of study. Fora third of a century he 
was pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania, and in this connection made 
himself a strong influence in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as inhis immediate church. His 
devotion to the C. L. S. C. cause gave him a host 
of friends in the Chautauqua coterie who sadly 
miss him and his enthusiastic work. As far as 


*Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Francis Tiffany. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

+A Memoir of the Rev. S. J. M. Eaton, D.D. By 
Rev. A. H. Caughey, Ph.D. Erie, Pa.: Dispatch Pub- 


lishing Company, Limited. 


practicable, Dr. Eaton’s own letters and journal 
have helped totell his story, and interesting 
reminiscences have been contributed by many 
others, The book is asincere and loving tribute 
to a noble character. 

It isa pity that the first volume of the pro- 
posed series of American Reformers * should be 
put out in such a cheap style,—poor paper, poor 
copy or careless proof-reading, characterize it. 
It is especially to be regretted, too, since Wen- 
dell Phillips is the subject—for elegance is asso- 
ciated with him. Mr. Martyn has collected much 
capital material. Again and again he allows Mr. 
Phillips to express his own opinions. Besides 
a chapter devoted to ‘‘Phillipsiana,”’ several 
of Mr. Phillips’ most famous addresses are given. 

In a delightfully unaffected style the artist 
Jules Breton modestly tells the story of his life,+ 
which is charming in its simplicity. His youth 
had the usual boyhood joys and troubles, with 
the pangs of the homesick school-boy in an 
uncongenial atmosphere. ‘‘ Amid deteriorating 
surroundings,”’ he says, “‘one passion saved me— 
the love of art.”” It was not long until he devoted 
himself entirely to art and was met with recogni- 
tion. From this time his autobiography is spe- 
cially interesting from its artistic side. He draws 
fine word portraits of Millet, Carot, Daubigny, 
etc., and gives the history of the movement 
of art since 1848, of which he has been a part. 


Earnest words to young Chris- 
tians—to all Christians—are 
those given by Bishop Vincent 
in his little book ‘‘Our Own Church.”{ His 
own loyalty burns from every page and must 
kindle that of all readers. Sly humor, with 
touches of sarcasm, characterizes his compari- 
son of Methodism and its ways with other de- 
nominations and their methods. The history, 
the doctrines, the usages of the church, are at- 
tractively and impressively presented. The 
large freedom, the tender sympathy, the all- 
embracing charity, the true Christian life and 
experience so well portrayed can but lead those 
to whom the words are addressed, to expressions 
of joy that the Methodist Church is Our Own 
Church.—The Methodist Steward|| is a very 
useful book for those for whom it is intended. 
The duties of this class of officers, the impor- 

* Wendell Phillips: The Agitator. By Carlos Martyn. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

+The Life of an Artist. An Autobiography. By Jules 
Breton. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

t Our Own Church. By John H. Vincent. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
60 cents. 

[The Methodist Steward. Bythe Rev. James J. Bil- 
lingsby. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 75 cts. 


Books for 
Methodists. 























tance of their work, and a feasible plan for its 
execution are considered. Systematic and up- 
right administration of the financial affairs of a 
church is one of the requisites of success, and 
how to secure this is pointed out in the work.—— 
The author of ‘Apostolic Organism ’’* claims 


*ApostolicOrganism. By J.C. Magee, D.D. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, $1.00. 
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and makes good his claim by valid reasoning, 
that as ‘“‘the churches founded personally by 
the apostles were Apostolic,” so now a body of 
believers, such as those composing the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, ruled by the doctrines 
taught by the apostles, is Apostolic. The work 
is addressed to young people, and is written in 
an attractive style. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR DECEMBER, 1890. 


Homer NEws.—December 1. Opening of the 
second session of the Fifty-first Congress. The 
‘President’s Message read in both houses. 

December 2. The supreme council of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance meets at Ocala, 
Florida. 

December 3. The Copyright bill passes the 
House by a vote of 139 to 95. 

December 4. The King of Hawaii arrives in 
San Francisco. 


December 7. A syndicate of cattlemen offers 


the Cherokees $10,000,000 for the Cherokee 
Strip. 

December 8. By the will of Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather, of New York City, bequests aggregat- 
ing more than $2,000,000 are made to hospitals 
and colleges. 

December 9. The Cherokees decline all of- 
fers to buy their land. 

December 15. Indian troubles continue. 
Sitting Bull is taken prisoner by Indian police 
and in an attempt to rescue him a dozen men 
are killed, including Sitting Bull and his son 
Crowfoot.——A call for a Third party confer- 
ence, to be held in Cincinnati, February 23, is 
issued by the Farmers’ Alliance. 

December 16. Death at New Haven of Major 
General Alfred H. Terry. Business failures 
are on the increase. 

December 22. A band of Sitting Bull’s war- 
riors under Big Foot surrenders to troops near 
Standing Rock Agency. 

December 23. The President nominates 
Henry B. Brown of Michigan as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 





December 24. The President issues the 
World’s Fair Proclamation. 
December 25. Destruction, by fire, of the 


in Baltimore; loss about 


Masonic Temple 
$350,000. 
December 29. Fight with the Indians near 
Pine Ridge Agency. Captain George D. Wal- 
lace, 
killed. 


several soldiers, and several Indians 





December 30. Another fight between troops 
and Indians, near Rushville Agency; more than 
thirty Indians killed.——Stepniak arrives in 
this country. 

December 31. Battle between troops and In- 
dians at Pine Ridge Agency ; six soldiers killed. 





FOREIGN NEws.—December 3. The Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland declares against Parnell. 

December 6. Division among Nationalist 
members of Parliament. Justin McCarthy and 
forty-four others organize as a separate body. 

December 8. Queen Emma takes the oath as 
Regent of Holland. 

December 9. Spain and Germany have offi- 
cially recognized the United States of Brazil. 

December Io. Mr. Parnell receives an ovation 
in Dublin. 

December 11. M. de Freycinet is elected to 
the French Academy. 

December 14, Twelve hundred deaths from 
cholera reported to have occurred in Guatemala 
City within the last seven weeks. 

December 16. Mr. Parnell is temporarily 
blinded by lime thrown in his face as he was 
leaving Castle-Comer. 

December 21. Four thousand five hundred 
railroad men in Scotland go on strike. 

December 22. Sir John Pope Hennessey, 
the anti-Parnell candidate for Parliament in 
North Kilkenny, is elected by more than 1,000 
majority. 

December 25. The Scotch railroad strikers 
resort to violence.——Death of the Archbishop 
of York. 

December 27. Death of Dr. Henry Schlie- 
mann, the archzologist.——Two hundred lives 
are lost by the burning of the steamer Shanghai 
in Chinese waters. 

December 28. The railroad strike in Scotland 
is subsiding. 

December 30. Fire in London causes a loss 
of £400,000.——The railroad strike in Scotland 
is over.—-Holland signs the Congo Agreement. 
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